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FRANCESCO SFORZA.* 


THE appearance of the volumes before us, so shortly after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Dennistoun’s “ Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” might 
seem to indicate that the history of Italy during the middle ages is 
an unexhausted field. It may not present the most popular form 
of literature to which a writer could devote himself; but it will always 
have attractions for the scholar and man of taste; and as there is 
still an abundance of unused materials—not to be picked up on the 
surface, but to be collected by patient and diligent research—we hope 
that the ‘ Life and Times of Francesco Sforza” will not be the last work 
of medizval biography to which we shall be called upon to give our 
attention. 

In connecting the hero of these volumes with the time at which he 
flourished, Mr. Urquhart has entirely confined himself to its historical and 
political aspects. ‘The narration,” he observes, “of the life of any 
eminent public man, the investigation of the circumstances which con- 
tributed to his rise, and the exhibiting the individual qualities which 
enabled him to turn them to account, ist generally supposed to afford a 
tolerably good et of the age in which he lived, and of the people 
among whom his lot was cast.” But to show these relations between the 
individual and his times, we must not merely inquire how far he in- 
fluenced the character of the age, but also how far the mind and habits 
of the age had their influence upon himself; and an examination like 
this, when referring to a period of transition, is generally surrounded 
with curious and valuable materials. The biographical history of Italy, 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, is indebted for its en- 
during interest to its connexion with literature, science, and the arts. 
Its petty sovereigns would long since have been forgotten if their names 
had not been associated with those of the scholars and men of genius 
whom they persecuted or protected. There is also something of romance 
in the domestic incidents of these periods ; and there is a picturesqueness 
in their manners and customs, to which any work connected with them 
must owe one of its principal charms. It is true that the harvest has 
already been gathered; but a diligent reader in the public libraries of 
Italy may still find rich gleanings mg abundantly before him. 

From investing his work with these incidental attractions, Mr. 
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Urquhart has carefully abstained: the succession of battles and political 
changes, in which the Duke Francesco bore a conspicuous part, are related 


with the wee F inete'd of history ; and if any one wishes to pass quietly 
yrin 


through the which orn present, he cannot have a more careful 
and intelligent. guide than Mr. Urquhart. 


About a hundred and fifty pages of his first volume are devoted to an 
~ ena of the general history of Italy, from the subversion of the Roman 

mpire to the approach of the fifteenth century, when the dynasty of the 
Sforzas commenced. Francesco was the son of the founder of his house, 
and was the father of that Duke of Milan whose assassination—powerfully 
narrated both by Machiavelli and Sismondi—had its motive in cireum- 
stances which have all the character of romance, and led to consequences 
more extensive and important than have ever followed any similar event. 
Mr. Urquhart informs us that the life of Francesco Sforza, written by his 
secretary Simoneta, and published in the twenty-first volume of the 
“ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,” has afforded the principal materials for 
his work ; and he occasionally illustrates its incidents by references to the 
standard historians. There were other authorities to which he might 
have advantageously referred. 

Verri, whose “ Storia di Milano’’ was republished in 1824, would have 
supplied him with interesting information on the laws, the morals, and the 
commerce of the Milanese at the time of Francesco’s assumption of power, 
and with some additional facts as to the events which preceded it. On 
most occasions, his deep knowledge of his country’s records gives the his- 
torian of Milan the weight and authority of a writer living at the period 
which he undertakes to Sebesibe. 

There was also a work by the Abbate Ratti, who published, in 1794, 
two quarto volumes ceerey devoted to the House of Sforza; and, if not 
very engagingly written, they may be considered an authentic record, as 
he had access to the archives of the family, and dedicated the result of his 
labours to his pupil, the Duke Francesco Sforza Cesarini. This descend- 
ant of so distinguished a house was then the Gonfalonier of Rome; and 
at a later period we recollect seeing another descendant of the Sforzas 
who was a cardinal. He was a person, by-the-by, of expensive tastes, 
and was the subject of somescandal at the sem pe court, 1n consequence 
of having resisted, with dangerous and unclerical weapons, the officers who 
had come to serve him with a process arising out of his pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

Though the Abbate’s volumes could not have furnished the materials 
for Mr. Urquhart’s ample narrative, there is much in them which might 
have supplied him with collateral illustrations, or have referred him to 
other sources of information. 

In speaking of the origin of the family, its biographer discredits the 
anecdote so often re , as to the augury of the axe thrown into the 
tree, which is said to have decided its great founder in his vocation to 
arms; but, notwithstanding the attempt to invest him with hereditary 
nobility, it is still something more than probable that the military adven- 
turer who, through his immediate descendants, gave a line of dukes to 
Milan, of sovereign lords to Pesaro, queens to Poland and to Naples,* and 


* Ippolita Maria Sforza, Duchess of Calabria, died before her husband succeeded 
to the throne. She was the mother of King Ferdinand I. 
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an empress to. Germany, was originally but a small proprietor of the soil, 
if not a labouring peasant. 

Amongst his many sons, the one who resembled him most in valour and 
in military skill, was the future Duke of Milan. He was born in the camp; 
he his life in arms; and it would have been happy if ‘he had also 
met death in battle, rather than in the manner in which it is said to have 
so suddenly overtaken him. The circumstances attending this unworthy 
close of his brilliant career are mentioned as admitted facts in the second 
volume of the work before us. . But the story seems to rest on the 
single authority ofan obscure chronicler. Neither of the writers to whom 
we have before referred makes any allusion to it. Verri, on the contrary, 
says distinctly, Malgrado la scostumatezza di quei tempi, egli fu sempre 
alieno dal disordine, né st lascid sedurre alla lascivia; and attributes 
his death to the injudicious use of a remedy he had adopted for removing 
some of the remaining appearances of the es with which he had been 
for two years afflicted. A more careful reference to contemporary records 
might have freed his memory from the stain. The passage relied upon by 
Mr. Urquhart is from Cristoforo da Saldo (“ Istoria Bresciana”), and we 
would rather refer to it than transcribe it. 

As Ratti includes upwards of sixty memoirs in his two dry-lookin 
quartos, his notices are, in some instances, as brief as the articles of a 
biographical dictionary ; but they are accompanied by very copious notes. 
To the Duke of Milan he devotes about fifteen pages; and the events 
which Mr. Urquhart, with the amplifications of an agreeable style, spreads 
over a couple of volumes, are told very nearly as briefly as follows. 

He was born at S. Miniato, in Tuscany, in 1401, and being deprived 
of the early superintendence of his father (owing to his frequent absence 
in the field), he was educated at the court of Ferrara, with the sons of 
the Marchese Nicold d’Este. When twelve years old, he was invited to 
the court of Ladislaus, King of Naples, in whose service the elder Sforza 
was then engaged. Soon after his arrival at Naples he was made Conte 
di Tricarico; and the king, pleased with his intelligence and frankness, 
desired that he should at once devote himself to a military career. To 
this suggestion he willingly acceded. He followed his father through his 
subsequent battles, and under the most difficult circumstances gave proofs 
of his activity, courage, presence of mind, and extraordinary talent. On 
Sforza’s death, at the siege of Aquila, Francesco joined his forces to those 
of the other captains who were in the service of Naples and the Pope ; 
and his great superiority as a general becoming unequivocally manifest, 
he was next invited to take employment under Filippo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, who received him with mt om favours, and for whom he did good 
service against the Venetians, the Florentines, and at Lucca. He also 
carried his arms into Umbria and the Marches ; and having possessed him- 
self of a considerable portion of these territories, the reigning pontiff 
thought it politic to arrest his further progress by giving him the inves- 
titure of them during his life, with the title of Marchese, and the office of 
Gonfalonier of the Church—in those days a distinguished honour, which 
had previously been conferred upon his father. Visconti, who was naturall 
timid, suspicious, and ungrateful, began to be jealous of his able general. He 
has been charged with having often exposed him to unnecessary danger, 
and even with having sought his life ; but Francesco bore this treatment 
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most patiently, in consideration of his contemplated union with Bianca 
Maria, a natural daughter of Visconti, who had been promised to him by 
her father, and betrothed ; though the fulfilment of the promise had, on 
various pretexts, been deferred. The condottieri of the middle ages, 
however, had a very easy mode of revenging themselves when offended 

their em going over to the enemy. Their service never 
seems to have implied an allegiance, and it is one of the puzzling aspects 
of the history of these times, that, upon every fresh mention of the name 
of a celebrated leader, we have to ask, “ Under which king, Bezonian?” 
We now find Francesco fighting for a league in whieh the Venetians, the 
Florentines, the Genoese, and the Pope, were combined against Visconti ; 
who, beginning to be tired of the war, made it a condition with the ge- 
neral who was op to him, that he should be married to Bianca upon 
his inducing the allies to make peace. This he appears to have aecom- 
ee? and he received Cremona and Ponte Moli as the dowry of his 

ide. Still Visconti could not overcome his antipathy. He had for- 
merly regarded Francesco as his adopted son, but he now combined with 
the P to deprive him of his territory in the Marches ; he instigated 
Kin y home to seize upon his wealth and possessions in Naples ; and, 
had he not been prevented by the Venetians and Florentines, he would 
have taken from him the places which had been given to him on his mar- 
riage with Bianca. Continually entangled in his own snares, Visconti 
does not seem to have derived much advantage from his treachery. He 
found himself involved in fresh difficulties ; his best generals were dead, 
or had deserted him; he again turned for help to his son-in-law, whom 
entreaties and an ample stipend induced to re-enter into his service; and 
he shortly afterwards died, without leaving a male descendant to succeed 
him in the duchy. | 

In the midst of contending claims for the sovereignty, the Milanese 
determined to form themselves into a republic; but they were surrounded 
by enemies, and not agreed amongst themselves ; and feeling their weak- 
ness, they had recourse to Francesco, whom they placed at their head, 
with the title of captain-general. As usual, when he had relieved them 
from their danger, they became jealous of his power. It was now too 
late to dispute it; and overcoming every difficulty, he made himself 
Duke of Milan. His accession was, with few exceptions, acknowledged 
by the other powers of Italy; and Cosmo de’ Medici sent a splendid 
embassy, consisting of his son Pietro, Luca Pitti, and others of the prin- 
cipal Florentine families, to congratulate him. There remained two 

werful enemies whom he had still to contend with—the Venetians and 
the Duke of Savoy. After an expensive war, which continued for four 
years, he catithinded a peace in 1454; and ten years afterwards, the states 
of Genoa, which had rebelled against France, were added by Duke Fran- 
cesco, at their own desire, to his dominions of Milan, Parma, Piacenza, 
and Corsica; but he only survived, for two years more, the establishment 
of his power, having died suddenly (as we have already mentioned) m 
1466, at the age of sixty-five. Upon no larger a foundation than this, 
Mr. Urquhart’s goodly superstructure has been raised. 

His second book s with a very interesting chapter on the causes 
which led to the employment of the stipendiary s, by whom the wars 
of Italy had now for more than a century been conducted. 
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In the early periods of its history, the inhabitants defended themselves 
a native militia, who were ready to serve whenever required, and who 
formed armies’as well disciplined as those to whom they were usuall 
opposed ; but “after the licentiousness,” says Mr. Urquhart, “that fol- 
lowed. the too rapid and the prosperity of the Italian 
ics, had the decline of the patriotism and bravery so neces- 
sary for the existence of an efficient militia, the custom [of employing 
fonge baie! was unanimously cagie tanh the free cities the inha- 
itants, being generally intent upon the making or enjoyment of a for- 
tune, had no wish to encounter the hardshi of tartan, and in the 
others, the petty tyrants were unwilling to rely too much on the valour 
or fidelity of the people whom they enslaved.” ‘The spirit of chi- 
was extinguished by the rapid development of commerce,” and as 
“political sagacity” began to be more thought of “than personal 
bravery,” the militia became inefficient and contemptible. In a de- 
scription of one of their gatherings, translated from Tassoni, we are told : 
Summoned to arms, some bolted quick up-stairs, 


Some to the windows rush’d, and some to prayers. 
obo he., ober ve Dies. pi keisha Others were fain 


To brandish hedge-bills ; and, in breastplates bright, 
Ran swaggering to the square, prepared for fight. 
The impossibility of opposing such troops as these to a body of trained 
adventurers gore ss, ae sian sulin, 16 the general prs elec of 
stipendiary forces—by the weak for defence, and by the strong for 
ion. Their leaders were at first chiefly Germans and Englishmen, 
who had been schooled in other wars. Our countrymen who have visited 
Florence will remember the rude equestrian portrait, in the Duomo, of 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of the most celebrated of these condottieri, 
called by some of the Italian historians (phonetically) Giovanni Awcuth. 
But accomplished generals soon-sprang up amongst the Italians them- 
selves. A class of men ap —the chiefs, for example, who held 
territories under the Pope—‘ whose circumstances were not very different 
from those of the minor feudal lords in [other] parts of Europe.” They 
‘‘ seemed to be peculiarly fitted, by their position, to be the leaders of 
ew bands.” Jealous, and covetous of each other’s possessions, they 
been continually at war amongst themselves; they had acquired 

considerable reputation and skill as captains; each of them was anxious 
to share some of the profits of an employment which had become as lucra- 
tive as the pursuits of commerce; and amongst the leaders who were 
educated in their service, none were more distinguished or more success- 
ful than the Sforzas. 

The death of the elder Sforza, in attempting to raise the siege of 
Aquila, is well described by Mr. Urquhart : 

“The 4th of January, 1424, was chosen by Sforza for his hazardous 
undertaking. There are many reports extant of omens of ill-luck havin 

d to him before the commencement of the day which was destin 

to terminate his career. Some of these may possibly have been invented 
after the tragic event had taken place; trivial incidents which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been forgotten, may have been re- 
corded and exaggerated, or may have made an impression upon those of 
his followers who had less heart for the enterprise than himself; and it is 
not improbable that visions may have been conjured up by the imagina- 
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ion of Sforza himself, intent upon his enterprise, and fully aware.of its 
After having, as was his custom, rmed the ceremony of 
and taken the sacrament, before daybreak, he is said to have related, 
ia bi lay lake “lide appeared t0-himn the head of a man of 
stature, and that he afterwards had a vision of himself ling. 
in current [of the river], and vainly imploring assistance. ore 
starting, he was reminded of the prediction of an astrologer, that he 
e all things, beware of crossing a river on a Monday, and 
implored, by his companions in arms, not to despise such evident indica- 
tions of the will of the Almighty. Nor did the circumstance of the 
horse of one of his standard-bearers having fallen, fail to produce its due 
effect on the minds of the superstitious and timid among his followers. 
When he arrived at the river he found that the elements, as well as his 
enemy, had rendered the passage more than usually difficult, as, besides 
the preparations made by [his opponent] Braccio, a strong east wind had 
set in, and caused a sort o i 
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conflict between the current of the river and 
the waves of the sea, But he, as little daunted by the reality as he had 
been by the visions of danger, gave orders to the foremost of his army 
to cross the river by the shallows adjoining the beach. Five of the best 
mounted men dashed into the\stream, trusting to the strength of their 
heavy armour to defend them against the javelins and cross-bows of the 
enemy: after them came young Francesco Sforza, followed by his father. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the enemy, aided by. the wind, the 
waves, and the sea, they all effected a safe landing on the northern bank 
of the Pescara, and their success emboldened others to follow their 
example. Already had fortune nt, to declare in favour of the brave. 
Forty of the best men in the camp had arrived in safety after the Sforzas. 
The bowmen, who had been placed behind palisades, having fled in terror 
to the city, brought word to the garrison of Braccio that they had been 
unable to defend the passage of the river, and entreated them to attack 
the enemy before they had landed in considerable numbers. Already @ 

Mad coll from the city for that purpose, but they were unable to 
stand the onset of a small number of heavily-armed knights, headed by 
Francesco Sforza; and a great number of. them were made prisoners 
before they could reach the walls of the city. In the moment of his 
exultation, the elder Sforza beckoned to his followers on the southern 
bank to lose no time in crossing the river to assist in following up their 
success; and impatient of delay, he dashed into the water, determined 
to return again to the other side, and lead the way for the timid or the 
doubtful. But, on this occasion, the wind, which is said to rule the 
waves of the Adriatic (Auster, guo non arbiter Adria, major), showed 
itself a more formidable enemy than the bowmen of Braccio. The waves 
which it continued to raise met the flow of the river with redoubled 
violence; the heavy armour of the warrior, and the increased conflict of 
the waters, were too much for his horse, which had already had some 
hours of fatigue. Sforza, while in the middle of the passage, stooped 
forward to extend his hand to one of his soldiers, who, being dismounted, 
seemed to be in danger of being carried away by the current; the animal 
lost his balance, slipped behind, and precipitated his steel-clad rider into 
the dangerous eddy. The horse, freed from his burden, swam to the 
bank ; the warrior was unable to struggle with the billows. Twice were 
his steel-clad hands‘seen raised above the waters, clasped together, as if 
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he were imploring assistance, though any words that he may have 
attempted to utter were choked by the rage of the elements; after 
which he sank to rise no more, and his body was never found. Thus 
‘ree a Sforza Attendolo of Cotignola, a man who, in the words of the 

istorian of the Italian republics, was universally acknowledged to be 
one of the first generals bs politicians of his day. 

“ At the moment of this catastrophe, Francesco Sforza was beneath 
the walls of Pescara, engaged in close pursuit of the enemy. Never did 
the genius of the future Duke of Milan appear more conspicuous than on 
the receipt of the mournful intelligence. Though tenderly attached to 
his father, and belonging to a nation who feel more keenly the passions of 
grief or joy than the colder inhabitants of the north, he never for one 
moment lost his presence of mind.” He induced his father’s captains to 
remain faithful to himself and the sovereigns by whom they were em- 
ployed ; and, not long afterwards, he again proceeded to the relief of 
= with a force under the command of the Neapolitan general Cal- 

The leader by whom it was besieged, Braccio da Montonc, had been 
the early friend and companion-in-arms of the elder Sforza, while they 
served together under Alberic Barbiano; but they had for some years 
been opposed to each other; and his treachery, while Sforza was impri- 
soned during one of the revolutions at Naples, produced a feeling of hos- 
tility that continued till their deaths. Yet we are told that when 
intelligence was brought to him of Sforza’s fate, he betrayed many 
symptoms of sorrow for one who, so many years, had been his brother 
and rival in arms; and he expressed a presentiment that he should not 
long survive him. His last battle was now to take place; and his 
tactics (says Mr. Urquhart) on this, the closing scene of his life, are 
worthy of notice. 

“ He seemed to think himself certain of victory, now that he was no 
longer opposed by his former rival. So confident was he, that, although 
he knew the forces of his adversaries to be three times as numerous as 
his own, he sent word to the enemy, that if they would come and attack 
him in the plains in front of Aquila, he would not oppose their passage 
through the mountain-passes of St. Larent. To one of the messages, 
young Francesco is said to have replied that he would soon come, to his 
cost. On the 4th of June, 1424, the army of Caldora set out to cross 
these extremely difficult passes ; and though a mere handful of men 
might at any time have arrested their progress, Braccio, true to his pro- 
mise, offered them no opposition whatever. In erg the moun- 
tains, the cavalry were obliged to dismount and lead their horses down 
the steep and stony paths which conducted to the foot, and could arrive 
but in small numbers at a time in the plain beneath. Nevertheless, the 
whole army was allowed to assemble before the attack was begun. The 
hae in which the battle was to be fought had recently been inundated 

y the overflow of the river, and offered every impediment to the action 
of heavy cavalry after the fatigues of the passage of the mountain ; and 
as the steepness of the path precluded all possibility of retreat in the 
event of a defeat, it is not improbable that Braccio hoped that if he suf- 
fered them all to descend, the whole force would fall into his hands. At 
the beginning of the battle, this expectation seemed likely to be fulfilled. 
The troops of Caldora, fatigued by the labours of the morning, and un- 
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anion Sep mame oP ke ‘had been so long exposed, 
rae ~ voor ory haa conor tometer 
rr in the eagerness of pursuit, come upon an un~ 

of infantry belonging to Sforza. Man horses of the former 

wore killed anda great number of them driven in confusion... Nie- 
colo Piccinino, one of Braccio’s most promising pupils, anxious to restore 


the battle to its former success, brought his men the post where they 
had been placed by their commander-in-chief, to prevent the egress of 
the inhabitants of Aquila ; and the citizens isammecbeathy profited: by the 
advantage thus given them, to sally forth upon the rear of the.army that 
signal wre iter so long. To add to the confusion of Braccio, his 
nag A it ae! 28 unseen or unheeded by a reserve body of men-whom 

at some distance, with the intention. of ing them up 

inthe. of victory ; and his army, pressed both behi -and before, 
was to give way. All accounts t this engagement as 
t from the almost bloodless b that were so often fought 

between the condottieri in the fifteenth century. The soldiers of Caldora 
well knew that, if defeated, they had no chance of retreat; their adver- 
saries were maddened with disappointment ; and the general, who had 
his own ambitious objects in view, sacrificed the lives of h his men with less 
reluctance than if he had been fighting the battles of a neighbourmg 


The young Francesco was everywhere in. the hottest of the fight, and 
attracted the attention of Braccio, who, on being told who he was, is said 
to have exclaimed, “ A worthy son of the great Sforza!” . Braccio him- 
self, being closely pursued, had cast away his helmet to avoid being re- 

, and soctlee’ his death-wound from one of Sforza’ s knights, who 
afterwards took him prisoner. When in the enemy’s hands he refused 
all sustenance, and expired a captive in the camp of his adv 

His part in the over Braccio was. Francesco’s first great achieve- 
ment in the field, and his last was to establish himself as Duke of Milan. 
The sagacity with which this was accomplished, the stirring cam 
which it, and the dexterity with which he made the aims and feel- 
ings ot others subservient to his ms 4 success, afford interesting materials for 
a considerable portion of the second volume, and are related with clearness 
and effect. Insome of his difficulties—and they were many and of e 
kind—he derived important aid from the judgment and spirit of his 
Bianca, who possessed some great and noble qualities. 

His struggle for the possession of Milan was long and arduous. Before 
its surrender it had been blockaded for more than a year, and its supplies 
being entirely cut off, the sufferings of the inhabitants were intense. 
*‘ The famine was becoming too severe even for those who had declared 
that they would sooner die than submit.” Tumults commenced; the 
authorities were set at defiance ; the people, maddened by hunger, , deposed 
the magistrates they had shdnnsblued chosen, and submitted, with s 
of welcome and exultation, to the man who, only a day before, no one 
durst name but with execration, and whom the vlindutgentid as their bit- 
terest enemy. Siphiihabdseedibancaeinto atgiat hinmale 

Verri him: JI nostro buon Duca ; and uniformly speaks of him with 
admiration and respect. Though the Milanese had submitted to him un- 
conditionally, he gave them a constitution, which conceded greater privi- 
leges than they had ever before enjoyed. The historian we have men- 
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tioned would have enabled Mr. U to have introduced it in’ his 
work. Like the Prince-President of the French Republic, the Duke of 
Milan reserved to himself the right of occasionally setting aside the com- 
pact he had made (in casi speciali potrebbe denare dal regola); but he 
never a to have violated its provisions; and itis recorded that he 
watched uniformly over the interests of his people with the care of a 
father (non dimenticd mai le cure @un padre benefico de’ suoi popoli). 
In Verri might also have been found an account of the important public 
works which were com between the time of the duke's accession 
and his death. One of these was the Great Hospital, an institution open 
to every nation and to every creed, which attracts the traveller of the 
t day UY the peculiar beauty of its terra-cotta mouldings, as well as 
its magnificent extent. The author of the “ Voyages Historiques et 
Litteraires” considers the founding of such an establishment by a war- 
like prince as a kind of reparation to outraged humanity. ‘Tuiraboschi 
numbers the duke amongst the patrons of the learned Greeks who were 
ugees from Constantinople, and who gave an impetus to the revival of 
classic literature throughout Europe. 

“Tt must be acknowledged,” says Mr. Urquhart, “that few military 
adventurers ever succeeded better than Francesco Sforza. Forty years 
before the consolidation of his power by the acquisition of Genoa, he had 
inherited from his father the uncertain possession of some isolated fiefs, 
and the confidence of a number of mercenary soldiers. He was now lord 
of the most fertile, if not the fairest, of the lands of Italy. His dominions 
comprised two cities, to which the names of grande and superba had been 
given, and one of which commanded the commerce of the seas between 
the pillars of Hercules and the mouth of the Don. His colonial empire 
was inferior to that of the Venetians alone. As he had succeeded in 
peer ip out, to his heart’s desire, the’stipulations of the Italian alliance, 
as the chief man in the republic of Florence was the most intimate of his 
friends, and as neither the Pope nor the King of Naples dared to do any- 
thing contrary to his wishes, his influence may be said to have been para- 
mount in the Peninsula; and his alliance was eagerly sought after by one 
of the most powerful monarchs north of the Alps.” 

For a very fair and dispassionate estimate of his character, we have again 
recourse to Mr. Urquhart, though, on some‘accounts, we should have pre- 
ferred making ‘a corresponding extract from the “Storia di Milano.” 
“Tt had been the good fortune,” he says, “of Francesco Sforza to 
unite with his political and military talents great personal advan- 

. On many occasions, his commanding appearance, and excellent 
address [he might have said his winning eloquence |, did him good service. 
In stature, he was about the middle height ; and in activity, strength, 
and capability of enduring fatigue, he scarcely had any equals. He was 
patient of hunger and thirst to an extraordinary degree, and seemed 
scarcely to feel the blows or wounds that were inflicted upon him in battle. 
Though able to do with very few hours of rest, he was never kept from 
his sleep by over-fatigue or anxiety ; and though his repose was never 
broken 3 the clang of arms, the neighing'of horses, or the other ordinary 
sounds of the camp, he was always the first roused by any emergency. 
He ate’ but little, and, according to his os pe a8 did not yield tot 
most delicate of young ladies in the nice and sparing manner in which he 
_ took his’ food. During his meals'he used constantly to admit people to 
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his presence, and to discuss with them the most intricate questions of 
policy and war. He was tiaor st money, for which he was frequently 
reproved by his friend and r, Cosmo de’ Medici, who, a merchant 
himself, could make little allowance for the extravagance of a soldier of 
fortune. To all such admonitions he used to reply, that as Providence 
had given him a powerful sovereignty, he thought he could not make 
better use of his resources than to reward those by whose assistance he 
had succeeded ; that his children would have money enough if they were 
honest men, and that, if they were not, they would be better without any. 
In private life he was singularly humane and benevolent ; and if ever he 
thought. that he had offended anybody in a moment of irritation, he 
endeavoured to make up for it by subsequent courtesy. He was exceed- 
ingly kind to all who Ahad been plunged ‘into distress by vicissitude of 
politics or fortune, and is said to have frequently gone about in person to 
visit the sick and the needy. . . . . . 

 I¢ will not, I think,” continues Mr. Urquhart, “be denied (after 
having detailed and discussed the principal actions of his life) that he 
was endowed with all the! great and most of the good qualities that 

nerally-fall to the lotof mankind. . . . . . It may truly be said 

t his good deeds were his, own, his evil ones (for it must be acknow- 
ledged that with some his memory is tarnished) were those of the age in 
which he lived.” 

In many respects he was the Napoleon of a narrower sphere of action : 
equal to him in capacity, and sometimes, perhaps, as unscrupulous in the 
means which he adopted for the accomplishment of his objects. 

For instance, while the enmity shown towards him, after his marriage, on 
the part of Visconti, is attributed by Haéti to implacable dislike, and by 
Verri to court-intrigue and the influence of astrologers over the feeble intel- 
lect of the duke, Mr. Urquhart reminds us that it had a more tangible cause. 

“* When Visconti had lost the services of his best general by the death 
of the elder Piccinino, he made overtures to Ciarpello, the ablest of 
Sforza’s leaders, and, according to Machiavelli, even put him in posses- 
sion of some castles in the Milanese. These negotiations did not escape 
the penetration of Sforza; he dreaded to see one of the best captains in 
Italy employed by one on whose friendship he had so little reliance ; and 
he knew that Ciarpello, should he ever become his enemy, would have it 
in his power to reveal many of his secrets. He could no longer hope to 
conquer by means of Ciarpello, because his fidelity was doubtful; it 
would not answer his purpose to discharge him, lest he should be used 
against himself by others. He therefore deemed himself under the cruel 
necessity of putting an end to him. He entrusted the accomplishment 
of this deed to his brother Alexander, who had always shown a dislike to 
Ciarpello. The victim was seized, and cast into prison at Firmo, where, 
after the semblance of a trial, he confessed that he had carried on a 
correspondence with the Duke of Milan, and was hung. . . .. . 
This act of severity gave the greatest offence to the duke, who declared 
that Ciarpello had been unjustly put to death, and vowed that he would 
be revenged upon his Met at 

But whether Ciarpello were culpable or not, the act itself was sanc- 
tioned by the usual practice of the times. Balduccio d’Anghiari, “a 
condottieri of no small eminence, had made himself so odious to Bar- 
tolomeo, the gonfalonier of justice, at Florence, that it was determined to 
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get rid of him. To effect this, the gonfalonier sent and requested Bal- 
duccio to attend him at the When he had come thither, he 
entered into conversation with him, and led him, suspecting nothing, 
through a suite of corridors, till he had arrived at the door of his private 
<a rem: upon which a number of armed men, who had been placed 
there for the purpose, rushed out and despatched him. His body was 
then thrown from the palace, and the head was cut off and exhibited, to 
warn others of the fate they must expect if they gave any trouble to the 
ruling men of the state.” 

If Sforza were a party, as was supposed, to the murder of his son-in- 
law, the younger Piccinino, at Naples, it was a deeper crime than such 
executions as those of Ciarpello or Balduccio; but, though the cireum- 
stances were somewhat suspicious, there is no sufficient evidence to sup- 

rt so horrible an accusation. 

After these very liberal extracts, we may leave the work to speak for 
itself. As a life of Francesco, Duke of Milan—the leader and statesman 
it is all that can be desired, and will be read by many with pleasure 
and interest; but of Francesco Sforza, in his relations with domestic 
life, and with the manners and progress of his times, it tells us very 
little. 

In mentioning that he had been educated with the sons of Nicold 
d’Este, at Ferrara, it might have occurred to Mr. Urquhart to have in- 
quired what may have been the plan of education adopted for a noble- 
man of the fifteenth century. We have reason to think that it was 
somewhat extensive. A writer who lived at the court of Ferrara towards 
the close of that century—Collenuccio da Pesaro—addressed a short 
treatise on the subject to the Duke of Tagliacozzo, Grand Constable of 
Naples, and brother of the Duke of Urbino (for whose sons it was written), 
in which he recommends a system after what he considers ‘the manner 
of the ancients ;” and he takes a measure of the capacity of the human 
mind in acquiring knowledge, which may surprise us even in these days of 
universal information. He shows the connexion of the different sciences, 
the light they mutually reflect, and the necessity for knowing (almanco 
in una certa moderata sufficienza) the entire circle. He then divides 
his proposed course into five parts: logic, mathematics, physics, ethics, 
and divinity ; and, after assigning the first seven years of human life to 
nourishment and exercise, he also devotes seven years to each of his 
great divisions, enumerating their several branches ( mar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, poetry, and history being included under the head of Jogic, and 
so of the rest) ; and thus extending the education of. man to his. forty- 
second year. He then goes on to say that he should imperfectly fulfil 
his task if he did not add, for the satisfaction of the ardent few who 
would proceed still further, that there are other subjects connected with 
several of these divisions, such as agriculture, architecture, painting, 
cosmography, medicine, and the art military ; and that although he has 
adopted the above arrangement, much may be done, and much time be 
occasionally saved, by the talent of the pupil and the diligence of the 
eeree particularly by proper management of the hours of study, and 

y confining the attention to the most important points. These, it 
toust be remembered, are not the suggestions of a dreaming scholar, but 
of an able public functionary who travelled and mixed with the 
world ; and it may therefore be supposed that they were intended to 
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have some practical application: an opinion which is confirmed by our 
finding that, besides other reprints, a new edition of the work was pre- 
— one.of the sous of Collenuccio for Guido’baldo II., Duke of 

rbino. In one of the dissertations in Butler's “‘ Life of Erasmus,” the 
period devoted to the scholastic acquirements of the fifteenth century is 
stated to have been twelve years; and.Mr. Urquhart might have found 
other authorities on a subject which is at least as interesting as “ wars un- 
dertaken without motive, pursued without vigour, and abandoned without 
any advantages being secured by peace,” or “alliances a thousand times 
contracted, broken, renewed, and again violated ;”—in briefer phrase, 
campaigns by which nothing was decided, and treaties which were only 
made to be evaded. 

The account of the marriage of Sforza to Bianca Maria Visconti is 
confined to a single page. Now this was an event upon which a genuine 
antiquary, devoted to the middle ages, would have revelled. The feasts 
of those days were gorgeous. There is on record a dinner that lasted 
for seven hours, and of which the bill of fare (now lying before us) 
contains dishes that it would perplex the genius of a Soyer to reproduce. 
One of them was so different from what we meet with at modern dinners, 
that we cannot help giving the cooks of the rising generation an oppor- 
tunity of copying it. The carvers, we are told, having changed their 

, and prepared a number of white tapers for the occasion, there 
was brought in what appeared to be a large castle, which was placed in 
the middle of the banquet-hall. It was a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
and within it was a live pig, that, looking up at the battlements which con- 
fined it, uttered most piercing cries—as pigs, under circumstances of 
difficulty, are usually in the habit of doing ; and, with this, were a number 
of smaller pigs pie ie whole, gilded outside, and each with an apple in 
its mouth, together with various other kinds of roasted meats. It also 

ars that the game, after being cooked, was generally covered with 
oe skins or feathers of the different animals, so as to give them the 
appearance of being still alive: a process of manipulation not very im- 
proving, we should think, either to their warmth or flavour. 

But these are incidents which, like the laws and commerce of the age, 
seem to have no attractions for Mr. Urquhart; and if he has omitted to 
advert to them, we must not blame him for not having done what he 
probably never intended to do. He is open to censure on other grounds, 
though not of a very grave character. His style is not uniformly sus- 
tained. A habit of distinguishing the subjects of his narrative as “the 
former” and “ the latter,” in place of designating them by their names, 
is one of his most frequent faults; and it involves many passages in an 
obscurity which might easily have been avoided. Nor are the names of 
places and persons always given with intelligible correctness ; but this 
— arisen from a careless revision of the press. 

ere we called upon to make a comparison between the “ Life of 
Francesco Sforza” and Mr. Dennistoun’s “ Dukes of Urbino,” as speci- 
mens of literary workmanship, we might say that the one was preferable 
for its execution, the other for the variety and richness of its materials. 
They alike bear evidences of accomplished scholarship ; and though we 
may think that neither is destined to acquire extensive popularity, we 
should consider ourselves false to our trust if we treated them with any 
other feelings than those of attention and respect. 
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A SURVEY OF DANISH LITERATURE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Parr III. 


In reviewing the literature of Denmark, one is surprised to see, not so 
few, but so many authors—many, when the limited size of the country 
and extent of the population be taken into consideration. It must be re- 
membered that the Danish language is not much known, and that it is 
spoken and read only by the inhabitants of Denmark Proper, its de- 
pendencies, and a portion of its colonists in the East and West Indies; 
yet it can boast of more writers than countries of an equal or larger size 
—than Holland, Italy, Spain, or Portugal. To compare the amount of 
its literature with the amount of the literature of Germany, France, or 
England, would be unfair and ridiculous ; for the German language is that 
of a large portion of Europe, the French is almost a universal language 
wherever civilisation extends, and English is the mother-tongue of half 
the globe. It is surprising, therefore, that Denmark has so extensive and 
really so good a literature. This is still more to be wondered at, as the 
Danes are such excellent linguists that the literary stores of other nations 
are within their easy reach ; and, moreover, as such numbers of the best 
works among the lod, and of the most popular among the living lan- 
guages, have been translated into Danish. It is amusing to see, in the 
catalogues of the fashionable circulating libraries of Copenhagen, the 
names of numerous English novels and romances, some of them looking 
rather odd in their foreign nomenclature—“ Ridder Peveril paa Hoien,” 
which stands for ‘“‘ Peveril of the Peak ;”’ “‘ En Fortelling om Montrose” 
—literally, ‘A Tale about Montrose ;” ‘“ Snarleyyaw, eller den djx- 
velske Hund” (“The Devilish Dog”)— Marryat’s “Snarleyow; or, 
The Dog-Fiend.” But the Danes do not translate the titles of English 
works so absurdly as the French sometimes do, and frequently they abide 
by the originals. Most of the novels of Lady Blessington, Lany C. 
Bury, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Trollope, and Miss Edgeworth, have been 
translated into Danish; and many of Bulwer’s, Dickens’s, James’s, Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s, Marryat’s, Grattan’s, &c., are also popular in Den- 
mark. All Walter Scott’s, of course, are well known there. In fact, 
the popularity of foreign authors—English, French, German, and Italian 
—rather interferes with the sale of original Danish works. 

In resuming this slight survey of Danish literature, those authors must 
be mentioned first who stand, as it were, on the thresholds of two cen- 
turies, belonging both to the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Knud 
Lyne Rahbek is one of those; he was born in Copenhagen in 1760, and 
died there in 1830. Professor Rahbek was an untiring labourer in the 
fields of literature. His mind was early imbued with a love of reading, 
which was cultivated by skilful private tuition during his childhood. At 
twelve years of age he was sent to the excellent academy of Herlufsholm, 
in the south of Zealand, and he afterwards took honours at the university. 

He was celebrated for his compilations as well as his compositions—the 
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former, probably, being the most valuable. He stood high as a critic and 
a reviewer, and was the pringips! editor of a clever periodical entitled 
The Minerva, and another called The Danish Spectator. He was the 
editor of his friend Sams&e’s works, and of some of Holberg’s; and he 
published editions of Wessel’s, Thaaruss’s, Pram’s works, and those of 
other writers. Between the years 1812 and 1814, Professor Rahbek 
published, in conjunction with Nyerup, a new edition of the old Kieam- 

viser—national songs and ballads—which, as has been related, were 

t collected by Vedel in the sixteenth century. He was celebrated as 
a good translator, both from the French and the German. He wrote for 
the stage, and was the author of several poems and prose works, which 
are held in much esteem in the north; among the latter may be men- 
tioned his ‘ Erindringer”—“ Reminiscences”—in five volumes: These 
did not appear all at once, but in parts, between the years 1824 and 1829, 
and they abound in lively descriptions of the many scenes he had visited 
—for Rahbek had travelled a great deal—of the stirring times through 
which he had lived, and of the various celebrated individuals whom he 
had known, or with whom he had come in contact. He published a 
little work on “ Style ;” a sort of guide to composition, with examples 
from the best authors, and a collection of extracts from their works, 
which he modestly called “A Danish Reading Book.” Rahbek was a 
man of a most amiable private character—liberal, hospitable, and kind- 
hearted; and he and his accomplished wife drew around them a brilliant 
circle at their country-house near Copenhagen. In the literary firma- 
ment, Rahbek can neither be called a blazing meteor, or a star of the 
first magnitude; but he was a shining and a steady light—always visible, 
until fate extinguished his useful career. 

Leven C. Sander, born in 1756, who died in 1819, was a professor at 
the University of Copenhagen, and an author of various works on rhetoric 
and elocution; also of a cada tragedy called ‘‘ Niels Ebbesen,’’ and 
some other dramas. 

C. J. Boye, a pleasing writer, is principally known by his religious 
poetry ; ah religious poems, as all versifiers are aware, are the most 
difficult to write well. The following elegy, written amidst the ruins of 
@ monastery, may give a tolerable specimen of this author’s style: 


Already in the wave How to my fancy rise 
Hath Phebus quenched his light, Scenes of departed years ; 
And from yon azure vault Of times long past—alas ! 











Is Hesper beaming bright. 


Whilst night, majestic, soars 
Upon its dusky wings, 

And from Death's distant home, 
In silence, darkness brings— 


The pale stars shine afar, 
While my lone footsteps tread 
Where yonder ancient oaks 


Their sombre shadows spread. 


Beneath their solemn shade 
Behold yon ruins grey! 

There the dark bird of night 
Hides from the glare of day. 





My gaze is checked by tears. 


For where now silence reigns 
These gloomy walls among, 
In days gone by arose 
The sound of holy song. 


Now, in confusion heaped, 
But mossy stones appear ; 
Yet there, the chancel stood— 

The lofty altar, here! 


Where, wearied with the pains 
Of life, so many knelt, 


And prayed for peace, which ne’er 


Midst the world’s strife is felt. 
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Where hearts were lifted up The best, the brightest fade 
From earth’s low grovelling thought, Unto the shadowy land. 
And wrapt in pious zeal Be siediik ota 
. - Rc. s children pass— 
Heaven s proutese blessings sought. Dust become dust again— 
Oh! all is vanished now— As, swept by autumn winds, 
No chant is heard to swell ; Leaves thickly strew the plain. 


Midst yon deserted wood Yet look beyond the gloom 

Peals now no vesper bell. That shrouds the grave in night! 
The long grass waves above Eternity is there— 

Christ’s servants’ humble grave ; A glorious land of light! 
While roars the storm of night And Hope's angelic form 

O’er ocean’s darkened wave. The tadiant pathway Ea i 


So must all earthly things Which leads to endless bliss, 
Yield to Time’s withering hand ; From the tomb’s dark repose! 


There is something soothing, though sad, in these lines ; and certainly 
they call up quite a picture before the eyes of a person of the least ima- 
gination. One can fancy one sees the grey ruins—the gloomy wood—the 
‘mossy stones,” and hears the night-breeze sighing around, and the rest- 
less murmur of the waves. 

This song, from a lyrical drama of Boye’s, entitled ‘ Elisa; or, Friend- 
ship and Love,” may be acceptable to English readers on account of its 
subject—a battle in the Holy Land by the Crusaders under Richard 
Ceeur de Lion: 


With gory steps and startling yell, 
The desert’s tiger—known so well— 
*Midst the good shepherd’s fold 
Seeks for his prey—intent on blood : 
But ne’er in strife hath he withstood 

Britannia’s Lion bold. 


With courage high, and sword in hand, 

By Lebanon his warriors stand, 
Beneath the moon’s pale rays. 

The Cross before the Crescent flies! 

The moon is shrouded im the skies, 
Not on such flight to gaze. 


King Richard marks the havoc made, 

And hastens from the forest’s shade 
With Britain’s squadrons brave ; 

For battle ever did he long— 

His mail-clad breast, his spear, were strong 
As rocks that stem the wave. 


Plumes floated o’er his helmet high, 

Like lightning glanced his fiery eye, 
As proudly on he rode. 

His wrath, in its tempestuous might 

Was like the angry storms of night 
Burst from their dark abode. 


’Midst clash of arms, and trumpet’s din— 
Where fought the haughty Saladin— 
Far o’er the battle-field 
A voice was heard, like thunder loud, 
“On! soldiers—of your cause be proud, 
The Cross must never yield.” 
June—VoOL, XCV. NO. CCCLXXVIII. L 
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With fury raged the combat then, 
The moon from clouds. broke forth again 
To light that strnggle brief. 
Tt beamed soon o’er the conqueror’s way— 
The hero of full many a lay— 
The Lion-hearted chief. 


These lines are a close translation, and there is surely, to say the 
ate a good deal of spirit in them. But none of Boye’s poetry is 

eavy. 

Peter Foersom, the son of a clergyman at Ribe, in South Jutland, 
who was born in 1778, and died in 1817, takes his place among Danish 
writers, not so much as an author as a translator. He translated Thom- 
son’s ‘“ Seasons,” and the greater number of Shakspeare’s plays, begin- 
ning with ‘‘ Hamlet.” He did not live to finish them all, and the work 
was continued and completed by Commander P. F. Wulff, a great 

tron of literature and literary people. Foersom was an actor, and him- 
self performed the parts of some of Shakspeare’s heroes. It is a remark- 
able fact that most of the writers on general literature in Denmark were 
connected with the theatres—were directors, managers, inspectors, trea- 
surers, or actors ; if not always, at any rate at some period of their lives. 
In England, the Bar supplies the greater proportion of what may be called 
working literary men—reviewers, magazine writers, newspaper writers, 
novel writers, dramatic writers, &c. 

We now come to Jens Baggesen, an author of whom the Danes are 
very proud. ‘The consideration in which he was held may best be shown 
by quoting the opinion of one of his countrymen—translating it of course : 
** Not only was he himself a most interesting person, but his numerous 
works, often classical, were always attractive; his poetic talents were 
extraordinary ; and his literary undertakings extensive. At the close of 
the last century he stood pre-eminently the first, and will always be 
deemed one of the most gifted, original, and national poets that Denmark 
ever produced.” 

Baggesen was born at Korsir, in 1764. His parents were indigent, and 
unable to give him early advantages of education ; but he learned to read 
and write, and in his twelfth year obtained the situation of under-clerk to 
the collector of taxes. His handwriting improved so much, that he was 
admitted into a private school, on the condition of becoming  writing- 
master to his schoolfellows. From thence he went to a Latin school; 
but, not to follow him through the course of his education, it is sufficient 
to say that he published his first work, ‘‘ Comic Tales,” in 1785; and 
shortly after some elegiac and lyrical poems. In 1789 he wrote an 
opera called ‘“‘ Holger Danske”—“ Holger the Dane ;” a favourite subject 
and title with Danish authors, who all seem to delight in the tale of 
magic of which Holger Danske—the champion of Denmark—is the hero. 
But Baggesen’s “ Holger” was assailed by ridicule, and caricatured in a 
parody written by the witty P. A. Heiberg, and entitled “ Holger Tydske” 
—“ Holger the German.” It was while smarting under this unmerited 
attack, that Baggesen obtained the patronage of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and, through his influence, the means of travelling abroad. He 
travelled through Germany, France, and Switzerland, where, poor as he 
was, he married; and these travels he published in a prose work, which 
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he called “The Labyrinth.” A short extract from the account of his 
arrival at Worms, on the Rhine, may be interesting to some readers: 

“ Traversing a pleasant road at the foot of sloping hills on the right 
hand, and by the margin of the majestic ever-flowing Rhine, in sight of 
fertile flowery fields, vineyards, many-tinted groves of nut-trees, and 
smiling gardens, we approached about mid-day the old imperial city. I 
could not help feeling deeper interest as I gazed on its venerable roofs 
than I had ever experienced on visiting any other place. ‘The spirit of 
Luther seemed to hover overme! . . . . We went straight to the 
time-hallowed spot where the intrepid Luther appeared at the Diet, in 
1521, before Charles V. ‘ Here he stood! we exclaimed; and, over- 
powered by the exciting remembrance, we sank upon our knees. Yes, 
here stood, at that time, Europe’s single worthy representative, with the 
fate of centuries on his Atlas shoulders! He felt that the freedom—the 
spiritual light—the happiness of numeroas races, would fail if he were to 
give way, and he stood immovable as a rock amidst the wildest storms— 
a second, but more steadfast, Peter! How quailed Lynilden’s Son* 
before his lofty energy! With a countenance radiant in light from heaven, 
high towered his noble head above all the startled concourse there: the 
dagger fell from the trembling hand of the assassin; the poisoned chalice 
burst, symbolical of the overthrow of Papacy, and the scattering of the 
clouds of darkness !” 

After many wanderings, Baggesen returned to settle in Copenhagen 
in 1798, bringing with him a second wife, whom he had married at 
Paris, not long after the death of the first one. He was appointed 
director of the theatre; but soon became tired of a stationary life, and 
left Zealand for the continent. . He published in German as well as in 
Danish; but so numerous were his writings, that it will be sufficient to 
say his Danish works alone fill twelve volumes, in an edition published 
by his son. Baggesen was truly an erratic genius; as both his writings 
and his life evinced: brilliant, sensitive, and peevish, he had great talents, 
but he wanted perseverance and ballast. 

It is manifestly impossible here ‘to give any adequate specimen of 
Baggesen’s writings; therefore we shall only take a few verses from one 
of his early productions—‘‘ Holget Danske ”—and some lines written at 
a later period of his life, which are much admired by the Danes : 


RIDDER OLLER (SIR OLLER).—FROM “ HOLGER THE DANE.” 


’*Twas the midnight hour, and spectres danced 
Round Urian ; 

While hill and dale, and forest glanced 
As lightning ran. 


Round Urian loudly thunders roar 
Amidst the night ; 
Then all became dark, as before 
. Blazed yonder light. 


But brave Sir Oller still onwards pressed 
Towards the wood ; 

He spurred—no fear his soul possessed— 
His charger good. 


* So Cervantes _" Charles V. 
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The spectres advancing «lanced around 
His startled steed ; 

Which, snorting, stood as if nailed to the ground, 
A trentithig reed. 


From his horse, Sir, Oller in haste sprang down, 
His foot it slipped ; 

In a pool of blood, he marked with a frown, 
His foot had dipped. 


Round Urian thunder rolls again, 
Red lightnings glare, 

And all o’er which Oller’s eyeballs strain 
Is blazing there. 


Amidst the flames a bloody band 
Sir Oller sees ; 

Madly he rushes on, sword in hand, 
To combat these. 


But Urian cries in a scornful tone, 
‘‘ Ha! wouldst thou dare 7” 

And the knight and his steed are turned to stone, 
Ever to stand there! 


The other lines are part of a poem addressed to his fatherland : 


TIL MIT FADRENELAND. 


Thou spot! where, called by the Almighty’s will, 
From nothingness I rose, to meet the strife 

Of this dark world, its lengthened hours of ill,— 
And still, oh God! to everlasting life! 


Beloved spot ! where, with enchanted ear, 
I listened to the birds the woods among ; 
Where heaven’s own harmonies I seemed to hear 
In their blythe carol, and my mother’s song. 


Where, from my trembling lips first softly flowed 
The name of her who shone in every grace ; 

When first, spell-bound, my kindling bosom glowed 
In love's and friendship’s cordial, warm embrace. 


O, native land! have I not sought to gain 

O’er our wide globe—where earth’s descendants dwell— 
An Eden, calm and fair as thou? In vain ; 
For thou art linked by memory’s hidden chain 

To the blest joys that childhood loved so well! 
Ah! nowhere do the roses seem so red— 

Ah! nowhere else the thorn so small appears-— 
And nowhere makes the down so soft a bed 

As that where innocence reposed in bygone years! 


What though in brighter and less broken rays 
O’er the clear fountains and the limpid streams 
Of many distant lands, the mild sun plays, 
Than o’er the Belt and our cold zone it beams. 


Range round the world, and melt in tropic grove, 
Or shiver ’midst the mountain-fields of snow ; 

Hear from a thousand lips where’er ye rove, 
Nature’s and its Creator’s praises flow ; 

Remark where her bright blessings Freedom sheds, 

And the rich grain for all its treasures spreads ; 
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Yet o'er the wanderer’s spirit sadness steals, 

And everywhere a blank—a want —it feels ; 

The peasants dancing to the shepherd's reed 

By Arno’s banks, less gladly do I heed 

Than the wild birds that from our falcons speed. 
And Eloisa’s grove seems thorns beside 

The tangled bushy copse, where oft I sank 
In rapture, with my first love by my side. 

Less high seems Schrekhorn’s summit than the bank 
From which to grasp the distant moon I sought, 
And raised to God was my first childish thought. 

Here—here alone remembrance fondly strays 

O’er the wild wanderings of youth's gladsome days, 

Painting in brighter tints all that hath been, 

Till softer, lovlier seems each distant scene. 

Here, harbour of my joys! in thy calm sea 

The stars of heaven reflected seem to me 

More glittering, that I gaze on them in thee! 


Notwithstanding the feelings towards his native land expressed in 
these verses, Baggesen spent a large portion of his life in foreign 
countries, and died at Hamburg in 1826. Baggesen was, perhaps, the 
most A a poet in Denmark until Oehlenschleger (of whom he was 
extremely jealous) appeared, whose commanding genius soon placed him 
at the head of the literature of his country. 

Adam Oehlenschleger was born in 1779. His father was steward of 
the royal castle of Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen. He began life as 
an actor, but soon quitted. that calling, and became a student at the uni- 
versity. At an early age he entered on his literary career, in the course 
of which he has won not merely a European, but an undying celebrity. 
During the earliest part of this century his works, translated by himself 
into the language of Germany, made a great sensation in that country ; 
and this is of itself no small praise to him, when it is considered how 
studded was the literature of Germany with brilliant luminaries of its 
own. Madame de Staél was one of the first to circulate the fame of 
Oehlenschleger throughout the world, for he was mentioned with much 
and just applause in her admirable work, “De L’Allemagne.” “ Oeh- 
lenschleger,” says she, ‘has represented, in a manner at once truthful 
and poetical, the history and the fables of those countries which were for- 
merly inhabited by the Scandinavians. We know little of the north 
which stands on the confines of the living earth. . . . The frigid air 
which congeals the breath, returns the heat into the soul; and nature, in 
these climates, seems only made to throw man back upon himself. The 
heroes in the fictions of northern poetry are gigantic; superstition, in 
their characters, is united to strength, whilst sentry nite else it appears 
the companion of weakness. . . . Oeblenschleger has created an entirely 
new path, in taking for the subjects of his pieces the heroic traditions of 
his country ; and if his example be followed, the literature of the North 
may one i become as celebrated as that of Germany.” 

Among Oehlenschleger’s numerous works may be named his “ Nor- 
den’s Guder” (“ Gods of the North”), which he st sles “an epic poem; 
but it is rather a succession of poems, containing the adventures of Thor 
(one of the most important of the Scandinavian gods) with Loke, who 
accompanies him on a journey. Loké was a spirit of mischief, “ who 
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layed,” says Moinichen, ‘somewhat the same part in the Valhalla that 
omus did at Olympus,” except that Loké delighted in doing harm as 
well as in creating mirth. is member of the Northern mythology is 
represented as very handsome, but wily, and not to be trusted. “ Hrolf 
Krake” and “ Helge” are also favourites among the Danes. Then there 
are several volumes of “ Samlede Digte” by Oehlenschleger (‘‘ Collected 
Poems”), on every possible subject—-solemn, grave, serene, gay ; for the 
gifted poet appears to have been a perfect Proteus in his writings. Some 
of these are quite little gems. We lament that the limits of a magazine 
must prevent our giving a selection of them; but, opening a volume at 
random, we shall transcribe a few of their names: “ The two Church 
Spires,”—“ The Wizard of the Hill”—“ The Children in the Moon”— 
‘¢ William Shakspeare,” whose works he calls, in this little poem, the 
“ glory of Britain and the world”—“'The old Priest” —‘“'To Thor- 
waldsen” —‘‘ The Spectre Knight”— “The Rosebushes”—‘“ Ewald’s 
Grave”—“ The Pharisee’”—‘“ Bacchus and Cupid,” &e. 
From twelve to fifteen hundred pages of these little poems may be sup- 
d to contain a considerable number. Of Oehlenschleger’s prose 
romance, “ Oen i Sydhavet” (“ An Island in the South Sea”), we will 
not speak, because it does no credit to his genius; but we are tempted to 
ive one of the little snatches of poetry scattered through it. The fol- 
Loitlig is a colloquy between Death and his victims—an odd idea: 


VEL ER JEG SVAG, DOG, KIZRE DOD. 


“ Though I am feeble, yet, dear Death, 
Awhile let me remain!” , 
“ Old man, thy locks are white as snow, 
Still thou art loth with me to go— 
But come, thy prayer is vain.” 


“ T am in manhood’s prime; wouldst thou 
Then break my staff to-day ?” 
“ The tall pine on the mountain’s side, 
By lightning struck, falls in its pride: 
My call thou must obey.” 


“ Tam a maiden—beauteous, young : 
Wouldst hide me in the tomb ?” 

“ Thou for this world art all too fair ; 

The bright rose never withers where 
Thou soon again shalt bloom!” 


“ So soon a hero canst thou snatch 
From glory’s bright career ?” 

“ T come, clad as a warrior proud : 

What wouldst thou? ’Neath my mailed shroud 
No fleshless bones appear.” 


“ Extinguish not, ah yet, dear Death, 
Love's fire, that burns so bright !” 

“ Q, I can hold in close embrace— 

And though my mouth no warm lips grace, 
Behold—my teeth are white!” 


“ Wouldst tear me from my golden hoard 
With merciless commands ?” 

“ Follow! Beneath the eartli’s black mould 

Gold never rusts ; and thy dear gold 

Shall shine in other hands.” 
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“ What! from his country’s.councils drag 
The statesman proud ?— Away !” 

“ 1 call thee to a court more hi h 

Where angel-forms above the s 
Throng round God’s throne alway !” 


“ Against my ancient ’scutcheon—ha! 
To raise thy scythe dar’st thou ?” 

“ Adam, the noblest of thy race, 

Was made to bow before my face: 
Thy farce is ended now.” 


“ Thy vengeance wreak not thou on me : 
Behold—this brow a crown adorns!” 

“ Vain is thy claim—thy power is o’er+— 

Death on the cross God's own son bore, 
Think on his crown of thorns !” 


“ We are so little —us at least 
From the dark grave ol spare!” 
“ Does not your heavenly father love 
Young children—ye shall sport above 
With winged cherubs there.” 
“ Call not the anxious mother hence 
From those her cares employ !” 
_ * Come—at heaven’s window thou shalt stand, 
And gaze on the beloved band 
And thou shalt weep for joy ! 
“ For though my form is frightful, I 
Am less your foe than friend. 
I bring ye all but transient woe, 
Your souls my scythe may never mow, 
These shall to Ged ascend !” 
9 


And yet these lines are from Oehlenschleger’s ‘“‘ weakest work,” as a 
countryman of his own pronounces it to be! His dramas,* especially 
his tragedies, are generally esteemed his best works; and of these the 
best again are “ Palnatoke,” “ Axel og Valborg,” “ Correggio,” and 
“ Hakon Jarl.” The subject of ‘ Palnatoke” is derived from an episode 
in Danish history, partly real, partly legendary, relating to a little 
island which was named Jomsborg, and governed and inhabited by 
pirates, the chiefs of whom were men of rank. It was said to have been 
against the laws of the island to allow women to live or land there; no 
females, therefore, appear in Oehlenschleger’s tragedy. ‘‘ Axel and 
Valborg” is a great favourite in Denmark ; and so it deserves to be, for 
it is a high-toned and beautiful tragedy. ‘‘ Correggio” is full of feeling 
and is a bland and poetical drama; the versatility, or rather the uni- 
versality, of Oehlenschleger’s genius is evinced in his having been the 

* Some of these dramas have been beautifully translated into English by Miss 
Chapman, and are at present in the course of preparation for the London stage. 
This lady lived for some time in Denmark, where a portion of her family have 
been long resident; and while there, she devoted herself to the study of the 
Danish language and literature, both ancient and modern, in which pursuit she 
enjoyed the advantage of perusing many rare books and scarce editions, only to 
be found in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. ‘There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, of the perfect accuracy of her translations. ‘This talented lady has also 
translated some of Ingemann’s historical novels, and Herz’s popular drama, 
“King René’s Daughter,” with the concurrence and approbation of their re- 
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author both of “ Correggio” and “+ Hakon Jarl.” One can hardly fancy 
the same mind conceiving the character of the mild, contemplative 
painter, devoted to the Christian faith, and enthusiastic in his art, and 
the cold, hard Jarl—the Pagan warrior, the bigoted worshipper of Odin, 
and the stern participator in the bloody rites with which the Scandina- 
vian deity was sought to be propitiated. 

Hakon Jarl, an historical personage, was one of the last upholders of 
the faith of Odin in Norway. Among other scenes in Oehlenschleger’s 
fine tragedy, is one in which, finding everything going against him and 
his religion, Hakon, according to the horrid superstition which demanded 
human victims, sacrifices his child, a little boy, called Erling, to pro- 
pitiate the gods, and stabs him in the sacred grove. But his followers 
desert him; Olaf Tryggvason, his Christian rival, wins the day, and 
Hakon Jarl, attended by a single slave, whom he supposes to be 
faithful, seeks shelter and concealment from Thora, who had formerly 
been beloved by him, but whom he had insulted and deserted, and whose 
brothers he had killed. When he thus throws himself as a humbled 
fugitive on her compassion, she forgets all her wrongs and his evil 
deeds, and secretes him in\a cave, known only to herself. The cave 
scene is one of the last in the play, and the following are extracts 
from it : 


A Subterranean Rocky Cave.—Hakon and Karker enter, the latter carrying 
a lamp, and a dish with meat. 


Karker. Is this the hiding-place where we must stop ? 
There's little comfort here. Where shal] I hang 
The lamp ? 
Hakon. See yonder hook against the wall ; 
Go, hang it there. 
Karker. Tis true, I may do that ; 
And here are seats hewn from the solid rock, 
Where one might softly rest. Sir Jarl, will you 
Now break your fast? For you have nothing touched 
A night and a whole day. 


Hakon. I need it not. 
But thou mayst eat. 
Karker. With your permission, yes. 


(He sits down and begins to eat. Hakon paces up and down with long strides.) 
farker. Sir Jarl, this is an ugly, horrid hole ; 
Say, did you mark that chest, so black, which stood 
Within the narrow way, that led us here? 
Hakon. Eat, and be silent! (dside.) Here in this dark cave 
Has Thora watched through many a sleepless night, 
And wept in solitude. Was not this hall 
Destined to be her grave! Yon heavy chest 
She secretly had made, and, buried there, 
Her lovely form was to have waited for 
Corruption vile. (Looks at Karker.) 
Slave! why dost thou not eat ? 
It was thy wont to seize thy food with greed. 
What ails thee ? 


Karker. Ah, Sir Jar]! I have for food 
But little longing. 
Hakon. Little longing—why ? 


Eat, slave—be calm and cheerful—look at me, 
Thy lord. 
s 
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Karker., Ah, good, :my lord ; methinks you are 
Yourself dispirited and sad at heart, 
Hakon. I, sad at heart! How dar’st thou say so, slave ? 
Let us be merry. Since thou wilt not eat, 
Sing me some pleasant song. 
Karker. What shall it be ? 
Hakon. Whate’er thou wilt—but rather let thy song 
Be of dull sound—like rain, or hail-stones falling 
Amidst a wintry storm. A lullaby— 
Sing me a lullaby. 
Karker. A lullaby ? 
Hakon. That might put children of ripe years to sleep, 
In spite of midnight fears. : 
Karker. My lord, I know 
A noble war-song from the olden days. 
Hakon. Has it a frightful end? Seems it to go 
At first all smoothly—and then does it turn 
To murder and to death? ot fais Lethe 
bleed: pesce Begin thy song! 
( Karker sings.) 
King Harald and Erling they sailed one night, 
The moon was shining, the winds were fair, 
The Jarls they came to Oglegaard, 
But in flames they perished there ! 


Hakon. Karker! art thou mad ? 
My father’s death-song dost thou sing to me ? 
Karker. Was Sigurd Jarl, your father, then, my lord ? 
I knew it not. His was a dreadful fate ! 
Hakon. Hush! 
Karker. Would that one could find a mat, or straw 
Whereon to stretch one’s self, to seek repose ! 
Hakon. If thou art weary, sleep upon the ground ; 
I’ve done so oft myself. 


Karker. Well, so I will, 
Sir Jarl, since you forbid it not. fP74 
Hakon. Sleep—sleep! 


(Karker stretches himself upon the ground, and falls asleep. Hakon contem- 
plates him.) 
Hukon. O leaden nature—dost thou sleep so soon ? 
The feeble spark which witness bore that thou 
Wert human—not a block—now smoulders there 
Within yon heap of ashes. But... . with me 
It flames and storms in its unruly might. 
Didst thou my father’s death-song chant, to give 
A warning from the Norner?* Shall my fate 
Like Sigurd’s be? I am what Sigurd was, 
A man of blood—stanch to the ancient gods. 
(With uneasiness. ) 

What if it should be! . . . Can it be in truth 
That Christ has conquered Odin ? . é , 
a ° ° : ‘ : Ah! *tis chill— 
"Tis sadly chill and damp in this dark cell! 

(He walks up and down fora time, then stops and looks at Karker.) 
The slave is dreaming. Horrid! ghastly thoughts 
Are painted on his face. See—how he lies, 
And, like a demon, grins beneath the lamp! 





* The Scandinavian destinies. 
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(He shakes him. 
Wake, slave! Wake—Karker—say, what doth betide 
That hideous smile ? 
Karker. Hah! I was dreaming then. 
Hakon. What didst thou dream ? 
Karker. Idreamt.... 
Hakon. Hush! hark! 


What can that uproar be—yonder—above ? 
Karker. A troop of soldiers, Jarl, for I can hear 
The clank of arms. King Olaf’s men, ’tis like, 
Are seeking you. 
Hakon. This cave is all unknown. 
Thora gave me the key ; the door is clamped 
With iron bolts. Here, surely, we are safe ! 
Karker listens.) 
Karker, Hearken, my lord—hear you not what they say ? 
Hakon. What do they say ? 
Karker. They say King Olaf will 
Reward the man with honour and with gold 
Who brings your head to him. 
Hakon (looking keenly at him). But that reward 
Thou’lt never earn? Why dost thou tremble so ? 
Why are thy cheeks so pale—thy lips so blue ? 
arker, Ah! I am still uneasy at my dream. 
If you read dreams, my lord, I'll tell you mine. 


Karker’s dreams are not over pleasing to his lord, who begins to feel 
some unpleasant suspicions about him ; however, he desires him to go to 
rest, and declares his intention of likewise seeking repose. Karker pre- 
pares to obey, but first busies himself about the lamp. Hakon asks him 
what he is p ie He answers, that he is going to extinguish the lamp ; 
whereupon his master exclaims : 


Nay, go to rest, and let the lamp burn on! 
Without it, we should be involved in gloom 
Too dark and dismal. 
° : . . Surely darkness is 
A type of death—more black and terrible 
Than death itself—while light gives confidence. 
Then let the lamp alone. Feebly it burns— 
Better that light than none. Go sleep, my son! 
(They both remain quiet for some time.) 

Hakon. Karker! art thou asleep ? 

Karker, I am, Sir Jarl. 

Hakon. Ha! stupid, doltish slave! 

(He rises and paces up and down.) 
Hakon—Hakon! 

Is yonder serf of all thou didst possess 
The only remnant left? I trust him not 
Give me thy dagger, Karker, for a slave 
No weapon needs. 

Karker. You gave it me, my lord. 
But here it is. 

Hakon. Sleep now. 

Karker I will. 

Hakon, My head 
Feels strangely heavy ; I am tired and faint 
After the morning's strife, the evening's flight, 
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Yetslumber dare not seek . . . for yonderslave. . . 

I will but rest awhile—sleep shall not close 

These watching eyes. (He throws himself down, and soon falls asleep.) 
Karker (rising,stealthily). He sleeps at last ; he thinks 

I am not to be trusted, that I see. 

He fears I shall betray him ; for his life 

King Olaf longs—would gold and honours give. 

What want I more from him? He wakes! Help, Thor! 
Hakon ane in his sleep, strides forward, and stands in the centre of the 

cave). 

Guldharald ! Graafeld!—what want ye with me ? 

Leave me in peace, ye did deserve your death ; 

I vowed ye no false friendship. Girl! go home— 

I have no time to dally with thee now. 


Who weeps in yonder grove? Erling—'tis thou! 

Oh! this is worst of all—why weepest thou ? 

Stabbed I toodeep? See—see the crimson drops 

Amidst the roses trickle from thy breast. (He calls out loudly.) 
Oh, Karker, Karker! 


Karker. What, Sir Jarl? He falls 
Into still deeper sleep. 
Hakon. It is all o’er. 


There—take thy dagger—plunge it into my heart ! 

Karker. You will be angry when you wake, my lord. 

Hakon. I have deserved it, Karker—thrust well home! 

Karker (taking up the dagger). He is my lord, I must obey his will. 

Hakon (still sleeping). Ha! haste thee, haste thee, Karker, ere 1 wake— 
For thou or Imustdie. . .. . 

Karker (stabbing him). Then you shall die! 

Hakon (starting). It was the avenging hand of heaven that struck. 

Now, Tryggvason, thy prophecy’s fulfilled ! 

I feel the lightning flaming in my breast. (He dies.) 

Karker. ’ Tis done !—no pity can avail him now. 

And if I groaned and shrieked till I were hoarse, 

I could not call him back to life again ; — 

So, from his pocket I shall take the key 

And haste to bear him hence. King Olaf will 

Reward the deed with silver and with gold. 

What’s done is done—he asked himself for death. 

How should I but obey my lord’s command! 
(Exit Karker, carrying out the body.) 

The treacherous serf, however, is rewarded according to his deserts by 
the. Christian King Olaf, and is executed for the murder of Hakon. 

On the occasion of the funeral of the eminent ate: Thorwaldsen, 
who died in March, 1844, the requiem was written by his intimate friend, 
Oehlenschleger. We shall give an extract from it. Three poets lent 
their aid on this melancholy day. The body of the great artist lay in 
state in the antique sculpture-room of the Thorwaldsen Museum, which 
had been founded by him, and to which he had bequeathed all he pos- 
sessed. While the corpse was being carried out, the students of the 
Academy of Fine Arts sang a dirge—“ The Artists’ Farewell to Thor- 
waldsen ”—the words of which were composed by H. P. Holst, the music 
by Rung. 

On the coffin were laid interwoven branches of cypress and palm ; the 
crown-prince and other members of the royal family, the ministers of 
state, the president and members of the Academy of Fine Arts, officers of 
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the army and navy, all the Icelanders in Copenhagen, and about 8000 
other persons, formed the funeral procession, The streets through which 
it passed were lined with the different companies of trades; and regiments 
from the garrison; and the whole distance to the Frue-Kirke was, ac- 
cording to an ancient Scandinavian custom, strewed with white sand, 
interspersed with juniper leaves, At the entrance to the church the 
king, in deep mourning, received the corpse; and when it had been 
placed on a catafalque, Oehlenschleger’s requiem, the music by Glaser, 
was sung: 
cHorus, 

Crowds upon crowds are gathering round 

The sacred spot where rests a bier ; 

Of a people’s wail there comes the sound— 

O fatherland! what mourn you here? 

A prince—a hero—snatched away ? 

No, Denmark sighs ; and yet Ais name 

Stands on the brightest page of fame, 

Whom here, alas! we weep to-day. 


RECITATIVE. 
On an ice-bound shore, ‘neath a dark stormy sky, 
Where winter doth ever his festival keep ; 
Round the graves where thy hero-ancestors* lie, 
The snow-flakes fall, and the wild winds sleep. 
Like an angel choir from the heavenly halls 
Have their spirits descended, and sang to thee— 
“ Thou must come with us hence, for thy Maker calls. 


” 


CONCLUDING CHORUS, 
A lofty spirit in his bosom woke, 
As if a voice had called him from above ; 
On his mind’s eye a heavenly vision broke, 
And he beheld the Saviour of his love— 
A radiant form—standing encircled by 
The favoured Twelve. ’Twas given him to conceive 
His looks on earth ; and theirs, who to the sky 
Saw Him ascend, and thus Jearned to believe. 
Now, round the spot where he reposes, stand 
Those statues grand and beautiful ; and one, 
Even Christ himself, seems to stretch forth his hand 
With smile benignant, saying, “ Come, my son !” 

While the body was being consigned to its last abode, hundreds of 
students, assembled in the hinelsyard chanted the, following lines by 
Hans Christian Andersen, the music by Hartmann : 

Approach this coffin, ye of humble birth, 
And learn from his success what talent may 


Achieve in time, when ’tis combined with worth. 
“ Was he not one of us?” ye proudly say ; 





* This probably alludes to Thorwaldsen’s real or supposed descent, by the 


female line, from Thor a member of a rich and powerful family in Iceland, 
who was one of the early navigators to Greenland, and discoverers of Vinland—a 
portion of North America, about the exact locality of which northern antiquaries. : 
disagree some p it in what is now Massachusetts, others, with less proba- 
bility of sdouilie 
sculptor, whose principal employment, after he settled in Copenhagen, was to carve 

_ figure-heads for ships. Thorfinn commanded a ship, or expedition; from Iceland 
to Greenland, in the year 1006. . 


correctness, in Labrador. Thorwaldsen’s father was a poor I 
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“ Yet Denmark hailed in him a brilliant star.” 

Yes—his nobility—his wreath he owed 

To God alone ; possessions greater far 

Than aught the hand of man could have bestowed. 

Now death hath called him to a brighter shore, 
His mission here is o’er! 


’ 


His life was fortunate—calm was his death, 
His spirit, well prepared, so gently fled, 
That scarce one sigh disturbed his failing breath.* 
But though the heaven-born flame that brightly spread 
Its lustre o’er the world be gone—a light 
In memory’s deathless lamp hath it not left ? 
Are not the greatest triumphs of his might 
Bequeathed unto the North—of him bereft ? 
Then chant we, while his dirge we join to swell, 
In Jesu’s name, sleep well! 


Adam Oehlenschleger did not many years survive his gifted friend. 
He died about two years ago. Chamberlain Adolph Wilhelm Schack 
von Staffeldt, who was born in Copenhagen in 1770, commenced life as 
a military man, but soon left the army and repaired to the University of 
Gottingen, to study the law. After several years passed in Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and Holland, he returned to his native 
country, where he obtained a civil appointment, and died in 1826. He 
takes a high rank among the poets of Denmark. His poetry is gene- 
rally of a reflective and lofty cast, but sometimes, perhaps, too mystic or 
too philosophical to be enjoyed by commonplace readers ; but they are 
very beautiful, and the Society of Danish Literature has published a new 
edition of his works, prefixed to which is given his life by Professor 
Molbech. We must take some other opportunity of giving a specimen 
of his shorter poems, of which there is a good selection in Christian 
Winther’s “ Danske Romanzer ; hundrede og fem”’—* 105 Danish ro- 
mances”—published in 1839. Schack-Staffeldt’s nearest contemporary in 
point of age was Jens Michael Herz, Bishop of Ribe, born 1766, died 
1825. His fame rests principally upon an epic poem, entitled “ Det 
befriede Israel”—*“‘ Israel Delivered.” It cannot, however, be asserted 
that this is a second “ Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Lauritz Kruse, born 1778, died 1839, was a dramatic author, and 
writer of short tales. The scenes of some of his plays were laid in 
Italy—as, for instance, “ Ezzelin (Eccelino), Tyrant of Padua.” Among 
other dramatists and poets may be mentioned Henrik Arnold Werge- 
land, and Moritz Christian Hansen ; but it is time to say a few words 
of those writers who have not confined themselves to works of the 
imagination. 

In graver literature and on science there is quite a galaxy of names. 
The leading historians and biographers of the latest years of the last 


_ * Thorwaldsen passed much of his time with his friend the Baroness Stamp? ; 
he had dined with her on the day of his death, and she remarked how unusually 





sprightly and alert he was. He left her house for the theatre, where he had not 

been long seated when he was taken suddenly ill. So sudden was the attack 

which carried him off, that a lady who sat next to him, ym | him stoop for- 

ward, thought he had a his glove, and was about to pick it up. 
_ 


But that 


movement was the si pending death, and in a very short time the great 


artist had breathed 
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century, and earlier part of this one, some of whom still live, are—Pro- 
fessor Rasmus Nyerup, who was born in the middle of the last century 
at Fyen, where his father was a farmer; he evinced so decided a turn 
for literature from his earliest years, that he was permitted to become a 
student, instead of following agricultural pursuits. He died in 1829, as 
librarian to the University of Copenhagen, where he had previously been 
professor of history. He was a very diligent and comprehensive writer, 
principally of historical works ; but he was also largely a contributor to 
a literary magazine, entitled Lerde Tidender—The Learned News— 
and other periodicals. Among his numerous works may be mentioned 
his “ Liixdorfiana,” “ Langebekiana,” “ Suhmiana ;” his ‘ Collection of 
the Portraits of Celebrated Danes,” ‘‘ Universal Literary Lexicon for 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland,” “Statistical History of Denmark and 
Norway,” “Characteristics of Christian IV.,” “Translation of part of 
Snorre’s Edda,” &c., &c. He was also the editor of ‘“* Nyerup’s Maga- 
zine of Voyages and Travels performed by Danes.” Gustav Ludwig 
Baden, a son of the Jacob Baden before mentioned, born in 1764, died 
in 1840, was a doctor of laws. He published more than one history, 
and various “ Afhandlinger,” or treatises on different subjects. Another 
doctor of laws, Jens Kragh Host, born 1772, died 1844, was also one 
of Denmark's leading historians. His history of “ Struensee and his 
Ministry” is a well-written and luminous work. He was the author 
of a Life of Napoleon, of Kotzebue’s Life, and many other valuable 
books, besides being the editor of the Northern Spectator. 

Laurits Engelstoft, born in 1775, and remarkable for the correctness 
and elegance of his style, has written, among other things, “ Thoughts 
on National Education ;” “ ‘The Condition of the Female Sex among the 
Scandinavians before the Introduction of Christianity ;” ‘“ The Siege of 
Vienna, in 1683,” published in the “ Historical Calendar ;”’ and other 
interesting works. Peter Erasmus Miiller, born 1776, died 1834, is best 
known as the author or compiler of the “ Saga Bibliothek,” in three 
volumes, published in Copenhagen in 1820. He was also a theological 
writer, as the title of one of his works will show—viz., “ A Demonstration 
of the Grounds for Believing in the Divinity of the Christian Religion.” 
Bishop Frederick Miinter, who died in his seventieth year, in 1830, was 
the author of the “ History of the Reformation in Denmark,” and other 
ecclesiastical works in Danish, German, and Latin. Professor Jens 
Moller, born 1779, died 1833, was the compiler of a “ Theological Li- 
brary,” the writer of “ Outlines of the History of Danish Literature,” 
given in the “ Historical Calendar,” and other excellent works. The 
** Historical Calendar” was published by Professor Nyerup, in conjunction 
with Jens Miller. Bishop Jacob Peter Mynster, born 1775, has given 


to his coun n several very eloquent discourses or sermons, and valu- 
able theological and philosophical works ; also some others on what are 
called subjects. In one of these—a sort of essay—there is a 


very critique on Lord Byron’s poems, more especially “‘Don Juan ;” 
for which, however, unfortunately, we have not room. Professor Chris- 
tian Molbeech—who is still alive, and still writes—was born 1783, at 
Soroe; he has been a great ornament to the literature of his country, 
and shines equally as a critic, a biographer, and an historian. He is the 


author of a Danish Dictionary; of a “ History of the’ Stuarts ;” a 
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‘“‘ History of King Erik Plogpenning ;” ‘ Tales.and Sketches from Danish 
History,’’ publis between 1837 and 1840; ‘ Lyrical Dramas ;” 
“ Poetical Anthology ;” “ Lives of Danish Authors,” &ce. Captain W. 
Graah, of the Danish navy, has written a book interesting to Danes, on 
the “ Naval History of Denmark,” and a “ Narrative of au Expedition* 
to the East Coast of Greenland,” which had for its object a search after 
traces of the ancient colonies. It is scarcely necessary to add, that none 
were found. Professor Rask, born 1787, at Fyen, and who died in 1832, 
was an eminent philologist, antiquarian, and Anglo-Saxon scholar. He 
translated ‘“ Snorre’s Edda,” and has written, among other esteemed 
works, an Icelandic Grammar and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, the latter 
translated into English by Mr. Thorp, one of the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
scholars living. Finn Magnusen, a learned Icelander of very ancient 
family, has published on similar subjects. His “ Lexicon Mythologicum,” 
and ‘“ Eddaleren,’”’ are excellent guides to ancient Scandinavian lore, 
though perhaps his theories may be rather fanciful. 

Among the philosophical authors of the same period may be named 
Niels Treschow, a Norwegian by birth, who died in 1833, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. He was a professor, and afterwards councillor of state. 
His principal works are, “Elements of the Philosophy of History,” 
‘“¢ Universal Logic,’’ ‘Moral Philosophy for the People and the State.” 
He wrote also on the favourite theme, Scandinavian literature, which 
one wonders should have engaged so many able pens. The name of 
Soren Kierkegaard also stands high, and that of Henrik Steffens, who 
was born in 1774, and died in 1845. His works on natural history and 
philosophy are, however, principally in German. He was for a long time 
@ professor at Berlin, and was at another period of his life a professor at 
Kiel. Henrik Steffens has not confined himself to scientific works, but 
has also published on political matters, which he has introduced into a 
book purporting to be the biography of four individuals, from their ehild- 
hood upwards. This work has made a great sensation in Germany. He 
has also condescended to novel-writing ; and a tale of his, founded on a 
Zealand legend, is said to be very striking. ‘The same legend affords 
H. C. Andersen the subject of one of his best poems, “ Bruden i Rorwig 
Kirke,” the “ Bride of Rorwig Church.’’ The poor bride, though mar- 
ried to a very handsome young man, apparently a nobleman, was soon 
made the bride of death, for she was murdered immediately after the cere- 
mony had been performed. The story tells, that late one moonlight night, 
the officiating priest or minister of a lonely little church, in an obscure 
corner of the Island of Zealand, close by the sea-shore, was aroused from 
his quiet sluambers by the intrusion of a band of armed men, who com- 
manded him to accompany them to the church, offering him gold if he 
went readily, and threatening to stab him if he demurred. The old priest 
took his Bible under his arm as his talisman, and-went with them, On 
the way, which was by the sands, he observed a vessel at anchor in the 
solitary little bay ; and on entering the church, he found it full of fero- 
cious-looking men, whose long swords clattered on the stone floor ; stand- 
ing amidst them, he saw a beautiful young girl, who looked very pale and 
unhappy, but was dressed in the most gorgeous costume. She was led 


* Translated into English by the late G. Gordon Macdougall, Esq. 
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to the altar by a tall, proud-looking young man, who glanced coldly and 
darkly at the melancholy bride; When the marniage ceremony was over, 
the old priest was dismissed, hayin = been elled to swear secrecy ; 
he had not long left the chiieh +i n he heat the report of a shot fired 
within it; and soon after he saw the men all-issue from’ the sacred edifice, 
and hasten to embark on board ‘their vessel, which ‘inimediately seb ‘sail. 
He then returned to the ehurch, and on moving one’ or’ two'of. the flag 
stones, which had evidently been reeently disturbed,' lve ‘pereeived,) to'his 
horror, the corpse of the unfortunate! young’ bride, who had» been shot 
through the heart and buried there! wwrg need goto est aor 

Jens Wilkin Hornemann wrote on natural story and ; but:the 
crowning name in science and the higher departments: of literature is that 
of Oersted. The brothers Oersted are both very remarkable men): Their: 
father was an apothecary in a small town in the Danish island of Lange-~ 
land. They were in a great measure self-taught, and while pursuing what 
education was within their reach, they had to assist their! father; but 
Hans Christian turned this drudgery to good account, for it led him to 
the study of chemistry. The younger brother, Anders Sandde Oersted, 
born in 1778, became very learned in the Jaw; ‘he: is also’ celebrated -as 
a mathematician and natural historian. He rose so high as to have been 
at one time a leading member of the Danish ministry. A. 8: Oersted 
was married to the sister of the poet Oehlenschleger. Hans Christian 
Oersted, late Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Secretary’ to, the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen, was born in 1777. He was’one of nature’s 
favourites, not only possessing the highest order of intellect and talents, 
but being of a most amiable disposition, and of an exemplary private cha- 
racter. It is to the discoveries of Oersted that the world owes the esta- 
blishment of the electric telegraph ; for much of his time was devoted to 
the study of electro-magnetism. In 1850 he published a remarkable 
work, entitled, “‘ Aanden i Naturen” (“ The Spirit in Nature”), which 
he terms “a popular contribution towards elucidating the spiritual influ- 
ences of nature.” The volume commences with a conversation entitled 
“ Det Aandelige i det Legemlige’”’ (“The Spiritual in the Material’), 
which is purported to be carried on between a lady and three entlemen ; 
the lady’s share in it being, of course, to obtain information simplified to 
suit her capacity. This very superior work is no longer.a sealed book to 
those who do not read Danish or German, for it has been lately: trans- 
lated into English by the Misses Horner, from a German edition.'' On 
comparing it with the original Danish, it seems an admirable translation, 
and could hardly have been better executed by Professor Oersted’s highly- 
gifted countrywoman, Miss C. Otte, the able translator of Humboldt’s 
** Cosmos,” and other scientific works. Hans Christian Oersted travelled 
a great deal on the continent of Europe, and had visited England. He 
married in 1814, and was the father of a large family. At the advanced 
age of seventy-four, he died in March, 1851. And with him we shall 
close this portion of our list of Danish authors. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 


No. II.—Mnrs, Gore. 


Wuat constitutes a first-rate novel is a problem which might raise 
consternation in the senate-house of Cambridge; a problem knott 
enough to stagger the entire corporation of wranglers, and strike the 
senior ops “all of a heap,” and impel the junior ops (wooden spoon and 
all) to take refuge in suicide. When a plenary and all-satisfying defini- 
tion has once been given, it will be time to append to the main propo- 
sition the accompanying “ rider:” viz., whether the accomplishment of a 
first-rate novel is within the potential limits of female genius—whether it 
lies within or beyond the frontiers assigned to womanly capacity by 
psychological map-makers. If the ideal novel be as difficult of realisation 
as a first-class poem or play, we fear, both on @ priori and @ posterioré 
grounds, that the verdict will go against ‘‘the sex.” Most of their wisest 
brethren, and some of their wisest selves—(we tremble, currente calamo, 
as we remember the existence of Mrs. Bloomer and the Emancipation- 
ists !)—emphatically support this view of the case. If the view be 
fallacious, it cau, and ought to be, disproved by facts. And so it ts/ 
indignantly exclaims some belle Amazon—facts are against it. To which 
some uncourteous infidel, having examined the evidence, will probably 
reply: Tant pis pour les faits. And then the malignant scoffer, shaking 
his perennial wig, will order judgment to go by default. ‘“ Woman, 
sister!”—thus have we seen the better half of the genus homo apostro- 
phised by one of. its most chivalric admirers—“ Woman, sister! there 
are some things which you do not execute as well as your brother man; 
no, nor ever will. Pardon me, if [ doubt whether you will ever produce 
a great poet from your choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael 
Angelo, or a great philosopher, or a great scholar—by which last is 
meant, not one who depend simply on an infinite memory, but also on 
an infinite and electrical power of combination, bringing together from 
the four winds, like the angels of the resurrection, what else were dust 
from dead men’s bones, into the unity of breathing life. If you can 
create yourselves into any of these great creators, m3 have you not ?”’ 
Mrs, Gore, one of the cleverest of her sex, holds to the same creed, and 
explicitly states her conviction,* that a woman of first-rate faculties would 
constitute only a third-rate man; citing the names of Mrs. Somerville, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Martineau, and Mrs. Browning, as confirming her 
rule—“ such rare exceptions that I can find (so she writes in 1848) no 
fifth to add to the sotelagus? Nevertheless, if that is a first-rate novel 
of its kind, which holds a polished mirror up to London high life, and 
secures glittering and vivacious reflections of its giddy, madding crowds, 
and whiles away idle or heavy hours by witty sketches of men and man- 
ners, and shoots Folly as it flies with shafts of singular point, Mrs. Gore 
will take honours in the first class, with such others as Lister and Disraeli, 
Hook and Bulwer Lytton. We are far from calling the fashionable novel 
a first-rate thing ; the world, or a “‘ pretty considerable” fraction of it, is 
very properly, and none too soon, growing weary of that department of 





* Preface to Mrs. Armytage. 
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fiction. But taking it such as it is, we see in it a field, the cultivation of 
which has been attained by female art, in a degree almost, if not quite, 
equal to that realised by the masculine gender. In fact, it is because the 
fashionable novel is a comparatively trivial matter, requiring powers of an 
order quite inferior to those essential to a higher range of art—it is 
because it is so much more easy to sparkle on the surface than to stem 
and direct the under-current—that a woman can write a “Cecil” which 
shall rival a man’s “ Pelham,” while she does not prove her ability to co 
with the same man’s “ Rienzi.” Both intellectually and morally, the 
fashionable novel occupies but humble rank. Of novels in general, the 
best which can be hoped is, according to Sir Walter Scott,* that they 
may sometimes iustruct the youthful mind by real pictures of life, and 
sometimes awaken their better feelings and sympathies by strains of 

nerous sentiment and tales of fictitious woe. Beyond this point—and 
we fear all fashionable novels must be so classed—they are, adds the 
greatest of novelists, “a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the amuse- 
ment of polished life, and the gratification of that half-love of literature 
which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of society, and are read 
much more for amusement than for the least hope of deriving instruction 
from them.” Meanwhile, we may safely aver of Mrs. Gore’s expositions 
of frivolous high life, that it is almost impossible de donner a des sottises 
une tournure plus agréable. Whatever we may think of her many-sided 
satire and her one-sided Whiggism, there is no denying her facile 
mastery of the materials with which she works. Each change of fashion’s 
many-coloured life she knows and draws con amore—each aspect in the 
biography of its votaries, whether 

In the full blaze of bonnets, and ribands, and airs— 
Such things as no rainbow hath colours to paint, 


or at a subsequent epoch, when 


Time hath reduced them to wrinkles and prayers, 
And the Flirt finds a decent retreat in the Saint. 


The true fashionable novelist has been described as enjoying the serenit 
of a fly upon a new-made grave, or an or-molu Venus above a F vinth 
clock, smiling unmoved at her own gilded toe, heedless of the whirring 
wheels and straining springs, and the ever-fleeting course of time below. 
We do not altogether confound Mrs. Gore with that school. She 
satirises, as well as depicts, the gay world. She shows it, and something 
more—she shows it up. She does not require us, as the true fashionable 
novelist does, to fall down and worship her image ; nay, she bids us rap 
our knuckles on its brow, and mark the echo of sounding brass; or lay 
our hand on its side, and observe the absence of all pulsation, of all life. 
So keenly, indeed, does she see into and despise the weak points of the 
idol, that satire has become almost too habitual with her, and finds a 
quarry at every turn. It looks ungrateful in Diana’s silver shrine-makers 
to deride the goddess, seeing that ¢é« ravrns rns épyagias 4 évropia dure 
€oTt. 

Denizens of fashionable and pseudo-fashionable. life there are, whom 
none can sketch with happier vraisemblance. Such as ministers’ wives, 
who, while their husbands are inventing political combinations and specu- 





* Life of Fielding. — + Thomas Moore. 
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lating upon European alliances, employ themselves in caballing with Ma- 
dame Le Brun, the Talleyrand of modern modistes, concerning revolu- 
tions in caps and conspiracies against turbans that be. Or, showy inéri- 

tes in white satin, those prime donne of society, who, whatever 
ministers shall reign, are always to be found in musk-scented correspond- 
ence with Downing-street. Or, drawing-room parasites, with the true 
toady capacity for the running-pattern conversation that forms so admir- 
able an arpeggio accompaniment to the solos. Or, ladies in their ninth 
lustrum, who have renounced for ever the influence of the puppies, and 
betaken themselves for consolation to the tabbies, and are inspired with a 
new insight into the purposes of existence by cards—“ universal panacea— 
eards that knit up the ravelled sleeve of care, boon Nature’s kind restorer, 
balmy cards.” Peers and parvenus, clubs and coteries, dowagers and 
chaperones, tuft-hunters and toadies ; dandies who write taffeta verses in 
silken albums, and wash their poodles in milk of roses ; dandies couchant 
—supercilious, silent, self-concentrated ; dandies rampant—vehement, 
garrulous, and gorgeously impertinent; ineffable coxcombry in all its 
kaleidoscopic aspects, from that of the omnibus-box (scil., opera, not 
“city, bank”) down to that of Swan and Edgar's; these, and such as 
these, are Mrs. Gore’s plastic creatures, her slaves of the lamp. She 
is expert in the lingo which they use, or affect. Mr. George Borrow 
is not a greater adept in gipsy slang, nor Judge Haliburton in the racy 
etymology of Brother Jonathan, nor Dickens in the idioms of Cockneyism, 
nor Lever in rollicking Hibernicisms, nor Marryat in marine stores of 
eloquence, nor Thackeray in the hand-book of snobbism, nor Kingsley in 
Christianised Carlylese, ror Anstey in the platitudes of debate, nor Hume 
in the “ tottle” of the whole,—than is Mrs. Gore in the patavinity of peers 
and the patois of parvenus. 

When she draws a character that we can like or respect, the interest 
we take in it is greater than such a character would elsewhere command, 
from the relief it affords to the tinkling cymbalry and crackling thorns and 

ilded gewgaws around. Being the only very human thing present, it 
is hailed as a bird (to use her own illustration) which alights upon the 
mast during a sea-voyage, and which the mariner notes with intense in- 
terest, however dingy its plumage or poor its voice. It is a merey to 
meet with such a rara avis, making no pretensions to merciless wit, and 
unambitious of a repute for persiflage. Not that Mrs. Gore’s wit, with 
all its levity, is devoid of wisdom. Wit she somewhere defines the ani- 
mus of wisdom—legitimate offspring of an union between good sense and 
good spirits. But there is a weariness to the flesh in over-much com- 
merce with the exercise and the victims of raillery; satire, however 
polished, becomes an edged tool with which we care not long to play— 
nor to see it glancing, and doing execution in the grasp of others. Three 
volumes of sprightly sarcasm leave one in poor spirits—or perhaps a little 
angry at having spent so much time on hollow hearts that do no¢ improve 
on acquaintance. The author is then in danger of being characterised in 
Grammont’s words—elle ennuie en voulant briller. Jeffrey says that 
such a brilliant circle as that of Madame du Deffand probably will never 
exist again in the world, and adds, “nor are we very sorry for it.” The 
company in which Mrs. Gore is most chez lui, isin kind, not degree, akin 
to that which graced the suppers at the convent of St. Joseph; not so 
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witty, it is almost equally tieartless, dnd! impresses'us with uricomfortable, 
= perhaps! penn ete conceptions of human, nature iii its patni- 
By her own showing, Madame du Deffand could: nevar love 
ing © ‘Mak thew en massé, and Mrsi Gore's characters—thosé who 
ene characteristic about them—seem to labour under the same 
The Parisian rétnions must have beon highly delighthil to 

mn who, ies Jeffrey ‘says, sought ionly\fon amusement } Cut not onl 

does smusement not constitute happiness, but also! it cannot afford: m 

pleasure to thosé who Have not other sources of happiness.” :;|,And: thus 
even’ the amusement derivable from: the society’ of)‘ Mothers: and 
mre and ‘the “ Hamiltons,"’ and. their various eoncenttic citcles, 
po me on dur taste, and the smile is ¢xchanged fora sigh. |, There is 
in thé world. of fashion, according to the: hiitestin of “ Bleak 
"and there are many good and true people init. “But the evil 
ofit it 3 that it is a world ‘wrapped. up in. too mam jeweller’s eotton and 
fine wool; and cannot hear the rusiiing of the larger, worlds, and eannot 
see them as they’ circle round the sun. It is a deadened world, and. its 
growth is sometimes unhealthy for want of air.” | Little’ profit is. there, 
and ‘not’ much’ pleasure, in assignations with that drawing-room divinity, 


affectation : 
who rules the vain, capricions throng, 
Twines: the soft limb, and tunes the lisping tongue, 
Bids every, hour the. monstrous fashions veer, 
And guides the toss, the simper, and the leer.* 


But when we do,parley with the species, it is as well to do so with a 
sprightly satirist. as dragoman. And Mrs. Gore’s style of interpretation 
is so piquant,and amusing, that these “‘ strangers and foreigners” become 
very passable for a time, 

0 give a catalogue raisonné of her writings on bon ton in all its 
branches, is, more than we undertake. It would involve a Jarger expen- 
diture of time and paper than we can just. now: afford; for we cannot, like 
her, write against time, upon ream after ream of foolscap. To enumerate 
her “ entire a, ag mod he be a task proper for arithmetical recreationists. 
We will not, attempt it, until we have gone through Baxter's. three 
hundred and sixty-six quartos (that is, some allege, one for every day in 
the year, plus an extra one for leap year), or the integral series of Ha 
registered at last Leipzig fair. 

Whoso admires “ Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman,” will 
own to a like sympathy with “Cecil ; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb.’ 
A.coxcomb of the first. magnitude is ‘the Hon. Cecil Danby.. And not- 
withstanding the effeminate tendency inherent in the very constitution of 
coxcombry, there. is. reason to marvel how a female hand could have 
moulded so shrewd, dashing, and exquisite a petit maitre. Byron com- 
plained of the specimens extant in his days: 

We have no accomplish’d blackguards like Tom Jones, 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones, 


Cecil ig one’ who flourished in Byron’s days, and who claims extensive 
acquaintance with'the ‘noble lord; but he ‘deserves to be: credited with 
the accomplishments; minus the blackguardisms, after which the poet 


* The Reigning Vice. Book. V. 
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s:00He ds; we fear; like ‘Pelham and:Deyéreys, and others of ithe 

sate) soblime: category, ' at! once tao good’ and: too bad:'to be true+—too 
sensible:and too ridiculous—too sagacious and tog soft-brained. »:He will 
nov lets despise ‘oi dislike hiit, but he forces us a preat! way:towards 
both: feelings.) Such. character is:a‘convehient-agent for a clever writer's 
outlay of social wit and worldly wisdom \Gevil: Danby is'the satirist and 
eke) the slave of the beaw' monde, | He' becomes dictator!to the world of 
fashion coxcomb of genius+—a sovereign ‘who, when’ he meets: Brum- 
mel at: Calais, regards that dethroned ‘exile much as Cromwell ‘surveys 
the features ‘of thie decapitated! king,’ in Delaroche’s picture of Charles I. 
im his coffin!» Cecil: became: a ‘cdxcomb ‘for life by catching a glimpse of 
himself, at six mouths ‘old, in the swing-glass of his mother’s dressing~ 
room : to infant’ instinct there was somethimg ‘irretistible! in: its splendid 
satin ‘cockade ; and: from that: apocalyptic hour it: was discovered -that 
Master Ceci) “was always screaming,’ unless danced up and down by the 
head nurse within view of the reflection of his own’ fascinating little per- 
son.’ The rise and “progress of his dandyism is detailed with edifying 
minuteness. What the moral of such a chronicle may be; it were hard 
to'say; unless, as has been suggested in tie case of Pelham, :to show 
that under the corsets of a dandy there sometimes beats a heart. | Cecil; 
indeed, is eager to aver that there is no’ more ‘sentiment in his composi- 
tion than in a jar of Jamaica pickles; but he knows better. He would 
be simply intolerable were ‘that true. Quite necessary to the cohesion of 
his A particles, is the occasional substratum of sentiment involved 
in'thé stories of Emily Barnet,’ Franszetta, Helena, &c. Indispensable 
to'the redemption of his character from sneeritig heartlessness, are his 
intervals of sober sadness, his ‘parentheses of self-inquiry and self-con- 
demnation. At such intervals, he beholds an aimless’ destiny una¢com- 
plished—eternity flowing through his hand, like the limpid waters of a 
fountain through the unconscious, unenjoying lips of some marble Triton ; 
the conclusion to which he tends is the melancholy definition of such 
biographies—youth a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret. 
The narrative of Cecil’s adventures is very loosely constructed, and 
herein greatly inferior to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s performance, which it rivals 
in wit and brilliance. It is‘a collection of sketches, the only unity of 
which consists in the puppyism of the narrator. This puppyism changes 
its aspects with the changes of life’s seasons: it has its springy germina- 
tion, its summer efflorescence, its autumnal ripeness, and its wintry de- 
cline; but in each avatar it is alter et idem. Mrs. Gore has relieved the 
almost oppressive artificial light of the book, -by episodes of graver inte- 
rest : ‘the scene with old Barnet at Cintra, for instance, which conducts 
us to Emily’s newly-dug grave—the Mignon-like picture of the Italian 
dancing-girl—and the death of little Arthur Danby, are effectively ren- 
dered. But these are mere “by the way” digressions; the staple is cox- 
combry, its smart sayings and misdoings, Every chapter bristles with 
points ; every paragraph has its piquant tit-bit. In respect of elabo- 
rate cleverness, pungent antithesis, and sprightly badinage, ‘ Cecil” is 
bly the most remarkable of its author's remarkable productions. In 

plot, as we have hinted, and in delineation of character, it is subordinate 
to many. Cecil alone interests us. Emily comes and goes like a shadow; 
more might have been made, and profitably, of her ingenuous nature— 
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when offended, a queen,—when pleased, a child. Lady Ormington is 
amusing; but beside such portraits as Pelham’s lady-mother, and that 
admirable woman of the world, Lady Frances Sheringham, m Hook’s 
“ Parson's Daughter,” she is insipid. and envinectested We expected 
more of her, for her first appearance told well ; and we anticipated an 
instructive acquaintanceship with one into whose dressing-room we were 
admitted by stealth—there beholding, on her ladyship’s table, blue veins 
sealed up in one ep and a rising blush corked up in a erystal phial, 
and a Pandora’s box of eyebrows, eyelashes, lips, cheek, chin, ivery ‘fore- 
head, and a pearly row of teeth. “ Her existence was all Watteau—all 
a vignette—all fampeloun—al powder-puff, all musk, all ambergris! 
Time need have had gold sand in his glass, and an agate handle to his 
scythe, to deal with such a life of trifling.” Such the being who could 
be charming in company, when it was worth her while, but never gisyed 
to empty benches ; like the country manager who could not afford to 
give the snow-storm in his Christmas pantomime with white paper, when 
the audience was thin, she often “ snowed brown,” and was peevish and 
ungracious until further notice. Her husband, Lord Ormington, is of a 
class which no one can better describe than Mrs. Gore, but which she 
has described far better elsewhere : the sort of man one rarely sees out of 
England; reserved, without being contemplative; convivial, without 
being social; cold, unexpansive, undemonstrative ; one who quarrelled 
with the Woods and Forests, because they would not mend the roads with 
the ruins of Fotheringay Castle,—and could perceive no irony in Hamlet’s 
assignment of purpose to the ashes of imperial Cesar. dy Harriet 
Vandeleur is well done, so far as she goes ; an Irishwoman, with a naiveté 
bordering on effrontery—pretty, pouting, piquante; coquette, jilt, flirt, 
angel; restless and artificial; her naiveté calculated, her impromptus 
fats @ loisir. Thérése is not a bad illustration of the spirituelle and 
rene femme incomprise, united to an Apollo Belvidere fed upon 
oil-cake, and weighing eighteen stone. And a due source of mirth is 
open in the history of the Frau Wilhelmina, with her carnivorous and 
other propensities, But it is on English subjects that Mrs. Gore best 
exhibits her skill. 

The class of fiction to which “The Hamiltons” belongs, labours under 
the disadvantage of a promiscuous alliance of fact and faney. Political 
life is the theme—the dates are accurately given—the Ministers aud the 
Opposition have each their réle ; while, at the same time, historical 
accuracy is defied—the Duke of Wellington is not himself, Sir Robert 
Peel is neither here nor there, and all is confusion worse confounded. In 
“The Hamiltons” we have political portraits, belonging to the period of 
George IV.’s decease and the Reform Bill agitation ; but the food on 
which we are invited to banquet is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. ‘The actors are neither quite historical nor quite ideal; there 
is a guantum of reality about them, but it is not a quantum suff. If 
political novels we are to have at all, it is more satisfactory to have them 
in a more definite shape—with at least two or three veritable cabinet 
ministers, masqued or not, ss you please, but recognisable, and in keep- 
ing with the blue books and morning papers of twenty years since. One 
ean enjoy, for instance, Plumer Ward's presentment of Canning (as 
Wentworth) in “ De Vere,” or our novel Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
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kit-kats, in “ Coningsby,” or the still less thinly veiled characters in 

ss Wynville; or, Clubs and Coteries.” But to be implicated in such a 

game as fast and loose—not to find unity of character on the right hand 

or the left—to be tantalised by a chaotic jumble of elements, one para- 

graph taken from the Annual Register, and the next coined from the 

romancer’s stock in trade—this has a spice of irritation in it. Some 
minds, however, may find nought to cavil at in this hybrid type; and 
those who do cavil, will own the dashing skill with which Mrs. Gore has 
ignored their possible objections, and delineated in her own witty, Whig- 
gish, wilful way, a picture of official life in 1830. The performers are 
many and amusing. 

Lord Laxington, a privy councillor, with a jargon and technical dia- 
lect as inveterate as that of a horse-dealer; his arguments full of 
ministerial mysticism—his jokes all parliamentary—his notes of invitation 
formal as official documents—his anecdotes authenticated by dates; one 
who speaks as if before a committee, and scarcely knows how to leave the 
room without the ceremony of pairing off, or to hazard an opinion, lest 
he should be required to justify it to his party. His son, again, Augustus 
Hamilton, a heartless dandy, who quarrels with a grain of pepper too 
much in his soup—the Alcibiades of Brook-street—a tral. to the 
vacant throne of Brummeldom—who forbears to enter the Opera pit 
during one of Pasta’s airs, lest he should distract the attention of the 
hovise—who has the nicknackery of life at his fingers’ ends, and can 

ut vertu in the choicest cant of connoisseurship ; a cold-blooded liber- 
tine, moreover, and assuming the pride of the serpent, when he is, in truth, 
the weakest of worms. 

William Tottenham, another of the same order—lively and good- 
natured, so long as the sun shines and his hair keeps in curl, and his 
linen is starched to the sticking point; but whose wits will not suffice to 
pay his hairdresser’s bill, and whose head and heart are alike bankrupt. 
Cadogan, the model of a “ perfectly gentlemanlike man”—that is, by 
Mrs. Gore’s interpretation, one who must not offend the public eye, ear, 
or econscience—neither violent in his politics, vehement in his affections, 
nor eccentric in his dress—one whose greatness consists in his mediocrity, 
and who, while following in meek subservience the dictates of society, 
affects unbounded independence. Bernard Forbes, sallow, saturnine, 
hard-featured, uncompromising, self-respecting, outspoken; in spite of 
his brown-holland complexion and quizzical coat, one of “those remark- 
able men who make up, with ninety-nine of mediocre capacity, the com- 
plement of every hundred of the human race:” dressing like a dustman, 
and tying his cravat as other men cord a portmanteau; but verifying 
the adage that it is often the fruit of roughest rind that is sweetest at the 
core. Claneustace—one of those characters, which “ like certain minerals, 
remain soft during the process of formation, to harden at last into the 
sternest compactness.” 

And then for the women. Susan, whom everybody loves—so mild, so 
benevolent, so forbearing, so unpresuming; such a patient, devoted, 
much-wronged nature as Mr. Thackeray loves to depict amid crowds of 
selfish, hollow-hearted men ; an innocent, so slow to believe in the exist- 
ence of wickedness, that she trusts her happiness, her person, the purity of 
her mind, to the keeping of one who despises all things good and holy ; and 
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in the development of whose career, Mrs’ Gore has exervised that command 
of pathos: which sales yeti ens teat as though she could only, at best, 
faire badiner ta tendresse-'» Julian ‘Hamilton’ pleasés such censors: better: 
a fashionable | fribble, who: plays ‘an/able: gait, both at: the. whist-table 
and with the hand of court ards dealt ‘to her in the long:rubber of haman 
life’;' who cares not’to east: her! eyes ona single ‘femple face, ‘except the 
four’ queens, which ‘strengthen ‘her hand: at) whist,:‘and who never ‘Jays 
aside ber secret’mail-coat of ‘egotism, either in the arms of ‘her! father) or 
at the footstool: of her! Maker: Mis,/Cadogan ‘is ‘a ‘revolting sketch: a 
beautiful woman, who, by wearing ‘a smiling faee: when discontented, bas 
learnt to wear an intocent’ one while smmning ; and whose mind contracts 
at last, in quintessential ’malignity;' into the ae ra in 
destruction on others. ' Phat shevis unnatural and improbable is our con+ 
solation ; the part which she plays, however,’ in the: fortunes of) “The 
Hamiltons” gives seope’'to some very ‘powerful writing—unlaboured, 
indeed, and unpretending, but realising more than one’ scene of tragic 
But the comedy : of ‘artificial life: is‘ Mrs: Gore’s\forte; and: it is when 
ing, in her brilliant way, the soap-bubbles and sparkling: fire-flies 

of the “upper ten thousand,” that’ we feel her peers when ‘she invites 
us to Mayfair or Baden, to gaze on her lifelike and  highly+coloured 
“tableau,” as Le Sage has it, ‘‘ des’ soins, des: peines, des mouvements, que 
les pauvres mortels s¢ donnent, pour remplir agréablement le petit espace 
entre leur naissance et leur'mort.” A Burtonshaw: family—a gossiping 
Pen. Smith—a Sir Joseph Leighton, “one of those fussy men, who insist 
on having dots placed on all the v’s of life, and crosses on its ¢’s”—in 
hitting off folks of this calibre, with a few smart strokes of her everlasting 
gold pen, lies her supremacy. L sho 
The tragical story of the Ducliess:\de Praslin has contributed an ad- 
yentitious interest to the intrinsic merit of “ Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female 
Domination.” ‘The ‘book was a favourite one with that ill-fated lady; 
aud a volume of it’ being found:on her bed, stamed with her blood, and 
subsequently deposited in evidence -at’ the trial, it! acquired remarkable 
notoriety on the continent. At home it~ has enjoyed the applause of 
divers and distinguished readers—among them, a lord-chancellor —peers, 
like Lord Holland, without stint—wits, like Jekyll and Luttrell, of vast 
dinner-table influence—and novelists, like Beckford and Bulwer Lytton, 
of ungainsayable credit and renown. ‘The.tale ‘runs upon the injurious 
effects produced upon the female character by an extension of the rights 
and privileges of the sex. Mrs. Armytage*  isone who exercises over 
her children the utmost rigour of petty despotism—one whose love: of 
domination had been allowed ‘to progress into a ruling passion, by the 
indulgence’ of an inert and adoring husband+one, of whom her son 
affirms, that were he to fall in love with an angel, blest with a peerage 
in her own tight and a million in the Five per Cents., she would be 
sure to raise objections: Her haughty temper breaks the heart of her 
daughter, the admirable Sophia,'‘and) bows her to an early grave; it 








* And poor Mrs. Armytage, warning exaction, ~ 
Sits arm-chaired fii ever dread pi ; 
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makea her son, Arthur, a miserable dependent, and his wife—the artless 
and:iwinnwg Marian-—a neglected alien ; and it goes far towards raising 
between these two.a cloud of suspicion and discord, charged with ruin to 
their-mutual. happiness, The ordeal. of discipline through which that 
haughty spirit has. to pass, ere it will. bate, one jot of its pretensions, is 
finely and feelingly yed, Several. parts, indeed, of this novel are 
marked: by more, than ordinary pathos; especially the death-bed of 
Sophia;,' that! mild, pure, most unselfish maiden, who had scarcely ever 
been patted an hour :from ber mother’s side; ‘and though Mrs. Army- 
tagie’s Joftiness of spirit seemed to elevate her above all sympathy with 
the timid girl, as the giant oak above all consciousness of the fragrant 
violet; blooming at its root, yet. now that the flower was withered, 
the tree seetned desolate; for winter was around its leafless boughs.” 
A powerful hand is also visible in’ the description of the meeting and 
explanation between Arthur and Edgar Rainsford—and of Arthur's 

ionate revelation to his mother of her illegal tenure of Holywell— 
and of the disease-stricken and heart-sore woman’s return home, to 
humble herself and die.. There is a larger supply, too, of agreeable 
acquaintances than one often finds in Mrs. Gore’s iotuaes the Rother- 
hams, for’ instance ; and excellent Dr. Grant ; and part of the Maranham 
family; and Arthur, and Sophia, and Marian. Even Winsome Wyn 
becomes likeable, when seapabiceeed to Lord Wildingham—though we 
fancy he was not originally meant to be endured, nor is the process of 
amendment very naturally explained. The vis comica is well sustained 
in the person of honest Jack Baltimore—a man of cunning in the odds, ex- 
pert at billiards, addicted to punch, knowing in horseflesh and the slang 
dictionary; and tolerable amusement is to be had out of the aspiring 
Yankee, Mister Leonidas Lomax, who makes his entrée as a never-say- 
die antagonist of “aristocratic usurpation,” speaking in aphorisms him- 
self, and perpetually correcting the moods and tenses of other people, 
and proving his incapacity to take a pinch of snuff without connecting 
the measure with some precept of political economy ; but who eventually 
subsides into a courtly, tuft-hunting sycophant—covers his republican 
nakedness with gay waistcoats and fine trinkets—and disports himself, 
padded, pinched, painted, with an Adonis wig and a pair of fixed spurs, 
Other pleasant.sketches we have, in the persons of Dyke Robsey, M.P., 
‘Call; for railways and radical reform,” and his cheery, vulgar, kind- 
hearted: spouse; and Miss Avarilla, one of the weird sisters at the 
Grange, rigidly cold and formal, but ever in a solemn bustle and per- 
plexity of business, The Grange mystery is an episode of indifferent 
interest. 

But we must scramble to a conclusion, in a very immethodical fashion ; 
for how, with stinted limits and an imperfect memory, can we find our 
way to a finis, along the highways and byways of Mrs, Gore's wide 
domains,, unless in. @ manner sadly skipping and desultory? To run 
over the names, then, of some other of her hast of novels—there are the 
* Reign of Terror” and the “ Lettre de Cachet,” the earliest and, some 
think, the most graceful and attractive of her opera omnia. Her more 
recent and characteristic style found its first decided display in “‘ Women 
as They Are”—a somewhat flippant picture of fashionable and Lady’s 


Magazine existence. It appeared in 1830, and was followed next year 
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by the renowned and effervescent volumes devoted to ‘“ Mothers and 
—of which the critical Phoebus of ‘ Blue-Stocking Revels,” 
who confessed he sometimes wished Mrs. Gore’s three volumes were two, 
was fain to protest, 
But not when she dwelt upon daughters or mothers ; 
Oh, then the three made him quite long for three others. 


Another year, and she produced “ The Fair of May Fair,” a series of a 
rather fade and passé aspect. After “ Mrs. Armytage” there came 
(1838) “The Heir of Selwood”—a complicated story, which involves 
both reader and writer in a labyrinth that once or twice threatens a 
* fix”—illustrative of the wrongful acquisition of a noble estate, and the 
perplexities of a childless heroine, who adopts a strange infant as her 
own, and anon finds herself a mother de facto as well as degure. In 
this tale Mrs. Gore is more restrained and serious than usual. Next 
came ‘“ The Cabinet Minister,” represented by a Sir Robert Crewe—one 
of those official veterans whom she describes with such gusto ; the time 
being that of the Carlton House regency, and the theme one to which, 
in its salient points, she is marvellously aw fait. The same year (1839) 
appeared “ Preferment; or, My Uncle the Earl”—full of satiric touches, 
and supported by one or two capital full-length figures. It has been 
said that so faithful are her portraits, that it is by no means difficult 
for one moving in the same circles to detect the individuals from whom 
particular traits are drawn; yet are they not portraits, nor, what is still 
more common, caricatures of well-known personages; the peculiarities 
only are derived from distinct originals, and combined with general 
characteristics. ‘‘ Her pages are a complete Rochefoucauld of English 

igh life.” But the satire is not crabbed, the irony is not morose, the 
ridicule is not snappish: for this we may take Apollo’s word at the 
Feast of the Violets, _ 

For her satire, he said, wasn’t evil, a bit ; 
But as full of good heart as of spirits and wit. 


In 1840 we had “ The Dowager ; or, the New School’ for Scandal,” 
of which the name is its own interpreter, being a motley and high-coloured 
picture of the results of babbling and gossip, the prolific seeds sown by Mrs. 
Candours and Sir Benjamin Backbites. The dowager herself, Lady Del- 
maine, is one of our author’s most felicitous characters ; but, with one or 
two exceptions, the others are pasteboard, and that of the flimsiest make; 
and the story is rattled through with a careless rapidity, and overflow of 
colloquial levity, which makes us approve once again th 
divinity already appealed to : 

Only somewhat he found, now and then, which dilated 
A little too much on the fashions it rated, 


And heaps of “ polite conversation” so true 
That he, once, really wish’d the three volumes were two. 


= we aoe wished it more than once, may Mrs. Gore and her tutelar god 
ve us! 
er familiarity with Parisian life and manners found room for lively dis- 
in “ Greville; or, a Season in Paris,” which was succeeded in 1842 by 
@ novel, where the scene is laid in Russia, viz., “ The Ambassador’s Wife, 
spoilt by haste and recklessness of construction, but clever, piquant, and 
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pungent as ever. More pains she must have taken in working up the 
er and passion (for there are both in an eminent degree) of “‘ The 
er’s Wife; or, Court and City ;” but thoge who chiefly appreciate 
her, pronounce it comparatively heavy reading. Scenes there are, how- 
ever, of genuine comedy and humorous relief, such as scarcely any one 
else could have put on paper. There was some ground for a critic at this 
period (1843-4) affirming that, ‘within the last eight or nine years Mrs. 
Gore had distanced nearly all her contemporaries by a rapid succession of 
some of the most brilliant novels in our language.”* Nor, excepting @ 
brief interval, did she abate in literary energy. Emulation, if nothin , 
must have sustained a spirit like hers: was not Mrs. Trollope still pub- 
lishing her thousands, and Mr. James his ten thousands? Besides the 
consecrated form of three volumes, there were the ines into which 
to pour the exuberance of her invention. In this shape she gave us 
“ Blanks and Prizes,” “Temptation and Atonement,” ‘Abednego, the 
Money-Lender,” “Surfaceism ; or, the World and its Wife ;” and innu- 
merable stories, such as the ‘“‘ Burgher of St. Gall,” the ‘ Scrap-stall of 
Paris,” the ‘* Leper-House of Janval,” the “‘ Royalists of Peru,” and other 
historiettes collected 
From a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 


or a quick fancy cull flowers and fruitage. Recurring to the post-octavo 
triplets, we have yet to record the names of “Peers and Parvenus,” in 
which she appears to strain a chord already enfeebled by undue tension ; 
and ‘‘ Sketches of English Character,” illuminated by a running fire of 
witticisms, manufactured by the same accomplished patentee as “Cecil,” 
and fizzing and crackling in every conceivable direction ; and then the 
“Debutante; or, the London Season,” another congenial subject for such 
alecturer. These three last works all belong to one year, 1846. Her 
next, ‘Castles in the Air,” betrayed pipiens | symptoms of over-work, 
and did little to strengthen, nothing to gn , her reputation. But it 
would take many a weightier load than such air-castles to sink the reputa- 
tion she had secured ; ascore of such mediocrities would not much depre- 
ciate the insurance policy she had long since effected in the temple of 
Fame. In this glancing notice we have omitted several of her ablest, as 
well as her least-noticeable fictions; nor have we, as dealing simply with 
a female novelist, alluded to her productions in other walks of literature. 
If it happened that our printer's (“bad word,” as Young Tom Hall’s 
biographer would put it, and as Ellis Bell would nott) were clamorous 











* A New Spirit of the Age. 

+ Every reader of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” must have “ made great eyes,” as a 
German would say, at the frequency and matter-of-course nonchalance with which 
oaths are there spelt out, letter by letter, in the most solid style of cursing and 
swearing. Never was dish toset before a—trooper, more highly spiced and hotly — 
peppered, in the manner which troopers proverbially relish. And Currer Bell 
espouses the cause of all this “cussin’ and swearin’.” In her preface to the above 
work, she says that undoubtedly a large class of readers will “ suffer greatly” from 
Ellis Bell’s habit of substituting the naughty word in extenso for the custo 
blank line. And adds: “I may as well say at once, that for this circumstance it 
is out of my power to apologise; deeming it, myself, a rational plan to write words 
at full length. The practice of hinting by single letters those expletives with 
which profane and violent persons are wont to garnish their discourse, strikes me 
as a proceeding which, however well meant, is weak and futile. I cannot tell what 
good it does—what feeling it spares—what horror it conceals.” This is ly 
characteristic of the frank and free-hearted writer, whatever we may think of her 
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HESTER SOMERSET.) 
“! BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, | 
BOOK W.;,,, 
Curren XX. | 
HESTER'S MONEY HAS VANISHED—THE. POLICE+OF FICE. 


Ir was not long before Hester awoke, and her first sensation was sur- 
prise at finding herself in the dark... She struck a:light'; and that surprise 
was increased when she perceived that her candle had not burnt down, 
but that some, person had ‘placed the extinguisher upon it. Julie was 
awakened by the movements of her sister, and had begun to dress herself 
in order to take her: turn as sentinel... A slight scream from Hester be- 
trayed that she had now discovered the fatal truth. The drawer of the 
bureau was open, and empty; the treasure—the hoarded hope of a 
father’s freedom—all the money was gone! . | 

Pitiable was, the picture of consternation, anguish, and despair, which 
the girl nted, For the first few moments she was speechless, ‘and 
could only by gestures make Julie aware of the terrible stroke which had 
befallen them. By degrees, however, she gained self-possession, and was 
enabled, amidst. the whirl, of her feelings, to act and think. She rushed 
to the door, but no one could have entered by that way, since it was 
locked on the inside, The window, with its cut pane, quickly told ‘the 
tale; and as she threw open the sash, the ladder of ropes was seen still 
dangling from the iron bar, the thief in his hurry having neglected to 
take it away. 

Hester’s first suspicion fell on the gardener, but the old man seemed 
the very personification of honesty ; and when she saw his little dog, that 
at one time had roused her by his bark, lying dead in the garden, the 


taste. With her a blank isa sham, and all shams are to be put down—except on 
: Blue-stocking Revels, canto ii. 
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idea, was anstantly, dismissed... But. /Julie.now, awoke -the inmates of the 
house, yiay was, excitement and constaraation. |The gardener hurried 
0 h, : 3, andidown, the Jane 5 buty.as. might. be expected, nothing 
could, be seen or, learnt.of the.housebremker,, ...\..)\\ 4910 3 ) ; 
,, Morning dawned.,; Unfortunately, their, neighbour, . Mr... Kellerman, 
was, ce ig home, and. therefore no adyiee..or assistance could be 
obtained from. that, Pris pa necpegpenellieping, to, the Fleet Prison 
without delay; bus Hester, exen, now, kindly. considerate, overruled her 
sister... She was_well, assured that.the poor,prisoner,,|their father, could 
render them no aid, and anxious. was; she, to;spare. him, the knowledge of 
the bitter stroke, so long as any hope. of ,rppayering the, stolen property 
existed. One mode of seen offered itself, and, the, most rational 
one it seemed to be-it was to apply to, a magistrate, in order that efficient 
steps might be taken for the discovery, and apprehension of ,the robber. 
The master of the house in which they lived accompanied the sisters 
to the police-office, and they arrived at Bow-street before the magistrate 
had taken his accustomed place. Sad it was, under such circumstances, 
to be obliged to wait; but-rutes~of-offite are stibborn things—iron that 
refuses to bend : a magistrate will not sit before his time. 
The court opened at last, and some uninteresting business having been 
gone through, Hester was permitted to make her statement. 
Even inten distress, there, was, an air of superiority about the ruined 
entleman’s daughter which commanded respect. The ushers, clerks, 
and matter-of-fact functionaries 'éf such a place, are not readily charmed, 
yet the beauty and grace of Hester had an evident effect upon them. 
She detailed, in a plain and straightforward manner, the circumstances of 
the robbery. ' The magistrate—not the one who had harshly treated her 
on a former occasion—appeared to take great interest in her case, the 
more especially when he learnt for what object the money had been 
accumulated. | 
‘* But, my dear young lady,” he said, “had you taken the trouble to 
inquire respecting the bankers you name, you would have found they are 
among the richest in London.- The letter, raising an alarm as to their 
stability, was evidently written by a party connected with the sons 
But I can feel for you; timidity and suspicion are not always readily 
conquered ; the money was designed for a purpose so important, that, by a 
dutiful daughter like: yourself, it: must have been valued almost like life 
itself. -But, no doubt, you are impatient; you are anxious for a way 
to be pomted out whereby the lost property may be recovered: We will 
do what we can, and if our efforts prove vain, I shall very sincerely ‘pity 
you. In the first place, have you preserved the numbers and dates of 
the notes ?” 
Hester produced the list of which we have spoken, and it was passed 
to the magistrate, | 
»*€ Bless me, all fives and tens, and one hundred sovereigns! This is 
valuable booty ; the villain will pass the small notes easily in the coun- 
ye and the stoppage of them at the Bank of England will, I fear, be of 
ittle use.” , | . 
The countenance of Hester assumed an expression of anguish which a 
painter might have depicted, though words may not describe. But two 
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170 
police constables now stepped forward, and one of them addressed the 


“ Please your worship, Bateman and I think we can throw some light 
on this business, if your worship gives us leave now to speak.” 

Speak on,” said the magistrate. 

“ Last night, or rather this morning, for twas near four o'clock, I 
found a man lying across the pavement in Piccadilly; he seemed to be 
in a fit, so I reised him off the stones, and called assistance, when Bate- 
man came * Searching his pockets to find out his address, that we 
might carry him home, we discovered a bunch of skeleton-keys, a small 
crowbar, and other housebreaking implements; then, from another 

et we drew forth a heavy bag— it was full of money!” 

Hester uttered a faint cry at the bare possibility that this might prove 
her lost treasure. 

‘A bag of money,” said the magistrate; ‘go on.” 

** We carried the man to a surgeon’s, who said the fit was a bad one, 
and brought on, he thought, by over-excitement of mind. I put a seal 
upon the bag, and gave it to the inspector; and he, your worship, has 
the money now in court.” 

“Very well; let the inspector produce it. If the sum is composed of 
bank notes, the numbers of which correspond with those marked on the 
sheet before me, of course the matter is decided that the property is the 
young lady’s.” 

The inspector of police came forward, and at once placed the bag of 
money on the table. Oh! to have seen Hester's glistening eyes, her 
clasped hands, and to have heard her exclamation of rapture, might have 
touched the hardest, and warmed the coldest heart. 

“ That is mine !—ours!—I know it—thank Heaven! I am happy 
now!” And overwhelmed by the feelings of the moment, and scarcely 
conscious of what she did, Hester ardently embraced her sister, while tears 
filled her eyes. 

Meantime, the money was turned out upon the table, and the magis- 
trate’s clerk began to count the sovereigns. They proved to be a hun- 
dred. The notes were unrolled, and their dates and numbers exactly 

d with Hester’s account. 

“Well,” said the good magistrate, taking off his spectacles, with a 
happy and beaming look, “ this is, indeed, a fortunate affair; and I con- 
gratulate the young lady most sincerely on the prompt and unexpected 
recovery of her lost roperty. But,” he asked, “‘ where is the criminal? 
Did he recover from the fit ?” 

“Yes, your worship,” replied the inspector; “ he is now quite well : 
we have him here locked up.” 

“ Then bring him before the bench,” said the magistrate. 

There was a movement among the people, and a turning of heads in 
the direction that the prisoner was expected to come. Already the house- 
breaker seemed to be an object of morbid interest, and each one asked 
the other if it was known who he was. But the prisoner now appeared, 
and was led forward by the constables, and placed in the dock. Thenan 
pence gy | exclamation of wonder burst from the lips of many present, 
to whom the person of the unhappy man was well known. 
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“Tt. is Mr. Pike!—Mr. Pike, the attorney !—impossible!” were the 
words echoed around. 

Hester and Julie, too, were taken by surprise; for they had not con- 
ceived that their father’s persecutor and Hartley’s tool would have pro- 
ceeded to such a length—committing at once an act of the lowest, vilest 
description, and yet of consummate daring, And how did Mr. Pike 
comport. himself, with the eyes of all fixed upon him, and his guilt re- 
vealed so completely that no loophole was left him for escape ? 

There he stood, the black, relentless persecutor of the innocent, the 
—— to the evil passions of an unnatural brother; his career having 

n pursued for years, long years—bhis one object the amassing of 
money. There he stood, the plotting, the cautious, the crafty ; cine 
snares for others, but caught in the snare himself at last. His hypocrisy 
would avail him nothing now; his hardihood could not face out the ter- 
rible and palpable truth: the wretched man knew it, and felt it. 

Ay, he felt it, and therefore he shrank into himself; therefore his lean 
and withered limbs trembled, and his teeth chattered. In a word, his 
moral and physical courage had fled. A miserable object, he appeared, 
of fraud unmasked, and long-flourishing iniquity receiving retribution at 
last. He answered no word to the questions of the magistrate; in sullen 
silence he was removed from the police-office, and in sullen silence locked 
up. On the following day he was placed again at the bar, and ex- 
amined ; the depositions were taken against him, and no doubt of his 
guilt being entertained, Mr. Pike was fully committed to take his trial 
for housebreaking and robbery. 


CHapTter XXI, 


MR. PIKE IN NEWGATE. 


THE money was safe, and the heart of Hester was full of happiness, 
yet she did not exult over a fallen enemy. That enemy was now in a 
prison—in Newgate—awaiting his trial. 

From the serious nature of the crime with which he was charged, and 
other considerations, Mr. Pike was not lodged in one of the common 
wards, where it has been the custom to place three, six, and sometimes 
even twelve prisoners together. He was confined in a separate cell, 
with liberty to take air and exercise in the yard twice a day. The cell 
was not altogether cheerless, light being admitted through a gratin 
about eight feet from the ground. There was a little iron bedstead, 
with a straw mattress, in the corner ; he was allowed a wooden chair, with 
a small deal table, and, enjoying the privileges of prisoners before con- 
viction, writing materials were supplied him. 

That he deeply felt his degradation, may be supposed. He, the re- 
spectable gentleman—the upholder, by profession, of the laws of his 
country—the flourishing fundholder—to be confined in Newgate gaol ! 
the fact was enough to cover him with shame, and fill his heart with in- 
dignation. 

Mr. Pike sat on his wooden chair. He had been drawing up a defence 
which he intended to read at his trial; but, alas! he found all his skill 
and legal knowledge utterly fail him in making out a case so that an 
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acquittal migtt'be the evidence against him being so strong, so 
overwhel a. ‘His lean arnis were now folded ‘on blouieecerelient and 
his great’ . ‘in ‘profound meditation: In’ ee, the man 


was much the same as when we described him in his little counting-house 
in'St. Mary Axe.’ His white neeckerchjef, on which his prominent chin 
seemed always to take a pleasure in resting, was drawn tightly around his 
throat ; his seedy black coat was buttoned up close, and y brushed ; 
while leather straps drew straining down his shrunken pantaloons, to meet 
the rim of his long, well-polished shoes. His features, however, 
were thinner and paler, his large hooked nose standing out in more 
defined prominence, and his round, restless black eyes added to their 
natural lustre the almost ferocious glare which distinguishes those of a 
wild beast. 

* Solitude, it is said, prompts meditation, and loves to send memory back 
over the past, whether evil or good deeds have marked our course. Mr. 
Pike’s contemplations at that moment were retrospective. He thought of 
all he had done—of his triumphs and his defeats; but he felt no repent- 
ance, no remorse: 

“Blind, misjudging world!” he said, in his quiet reverie, “ you know 
not what really is crime, or what is virtue. Each act I have committed 
may be defended on a sound, i, principle—the principle of ex- 
pstion . Even my last deed, which men stupidly call robbery, and for 
which I am incarcerated in this vile dungeon, was only the obeying one 
of the grand instincts of our nature—self—self- ndisement ; and no 
man is expected to fight against nature. I wished to lay up something 
for my oll a ; I would not starve. That girl’s money was better in my 
hands than in Hartley’s; for to him it would eventually have gone. 
Oh! yes, — is peaceful and happy in one sense, and my conscience 
is at rest. My agony is, that my miserable fellow-men have me now in 
their power; my agony is, that all my plans—my deeply-laid schemes— 
are of no more avail. And oh!” he cried, starting up, and grinding his 
teeth, “my worst agony is, that all I have saved—all for which I have 
racked my brains and starved my body—my annuity, my stock, my dear, 
dear guineas—everything must go. They will take away from the old 
man his hard earnings, the provision he designed for his declining years ; 
they will call him a convict, and send him across the seas; they will not 
pity the old man—fools! monsters! murderers !—they will not!” 

e sat upon his low iron bedstead, and began to draw a skull-cap over 
his misshapen head, and to take off his shoes. 

“Tl go to bed. I'll sleep. Tl forget all the business until the trial 
comes on. But then those s, those horrid dreams! No, I cannot 
lie down; I can battle with the por - awake.” 

Suddenly Mr. Pike n to smile, and to up and down with a 
quick nnd Sheer rey oka 

“Well, well, bear ‘up, my heart! Come what may, I shall not die. 
Thanks to the change in our laws, I shall not swing on a gibbet. This 
is something. No grave yet; no blotting out of the light; no worm ; 
no grave—ha, ha! This, I say, is something. The most they can 
prove is burglary, and what they ignorantly call theft; and the severest 
sentence they can pass is transportation. But for how long? Seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years? The last would be for life; for I am 
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| i veldy and. my, mind, aud body pre not what. they, were... For life! 

! anisery..7: But: cheer{up; I shall, net die. .No grave yet no dark- 
ness 3:0, foul-worm, beneath. |; Yas, y¢s, [shall live ;,1 shall.live,’’,,.. .,, 
.e: kdischands were elasped, and: his{eyes{were raised to the ceiling of -his 
cell; syet: these, gestuteaiwene not expressions of an) inward thankfulness 
to Heaven for(life prolonged; they. menely, denoted. the exultation/ of the 
coward. who, feared to, die. lo asngiantaa an and withering thought 
oppressed. his, |, His..smailes. vanished, and his. haggard, features worked 
with xage, while he. shook hig) clenched hand, as,if uttering, maledictions 
againstisome imaginarysenentiesios){) gore! eal poley bor wou 
‘io Theyili.do its, the-Jaw gives them, the power-,, A,conyiet’s property 
is {forfeited.to the  stated..,,Oh1, that. curses.jcould) slay! Then), ever 
wretch who dared to touch one penny of that money should fall, blast 
dead in, the attempt...» It is,,mine,’? he evied, furiously ;. ‘¢ they; shall not 
take it from me. | Haye: [,.not earned) it.?-—gathered at little by little.?— 
debarred: myself. of;-all which ,othevs,indulge in? Tis fifteen thousand 
pounds.. .Fifteen thousand })..),Think of. that, In, one. day I might.,have 
converted it all into guineas, and hid the amount somewhere in the 
ground, , Then, when | returned; fram, banishment, I might haye found 
it, recovered ,it,| enjoyed) it again, But it,is, too late. now.) Woe is me! 
They won't let me go, to the. Bank/and sell it, out, . They'll seize it; the 
vultures will\seize it, But, they,shall.not; Ilmeve earth and heaven ere 
they. shall take my property. ..Rathex, thau they; should haye it, I would 
die; and. it should be. pl in_ my. coffin,,... Yes, ymy, head should. be laid 
upon-a; bag of, gold, and my feet be, buried. in sovereigns... This would 
soothe my, spirit—-L know it. would. But,,alas! these are idle dreams. I 
shall lose.my money. I am,undone, aud my heart,is. broken !” 

With an air of abandonment he flung himself into, his chair, His lean 
body was.bent, double.as he rocked himself. to and fro; and in his agony 
the miser wept. | 


. Cuapter XXII. 
MR. PIKE IS VISITED IN PRISON BY HIS OLD PATRON. 


Tue door of the cell was opened, and one of the gaolers of the prison 
entered. ! 

‘¢ Here's your counsel come to: see you, Mr. Pike,” said the man, 
‘“¢ This is the first time, J believe,” he added, addressing the stranger. 
“ How long do you want, sir?” 

‘¢ A half an hour, perhaps, will be sufficient.” 

The gaoler retired, closing the door after him. In no other capacity 
than that of legal adviser would Mr. Hartley have been allowed this 
private interview with Pike; but since the former was known to be a 
barrister, however little he practised, the liberty had been very easily ob- 
tained. Hartley now stood before the prisoner, but remained for several 
minutes without speaking, and all that Pike did was,to raise his eyes im- 
ploringly, and fix them on him who had been so long his employer and 
patron. 

“ You are come to do something for me—come to save me,” said the 
attorney. 
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“ You are past: that,” observed ‘Hartley 3 $I will «not buoy your up=+ 


worst, for y ‘have disappointed ‘me, ‘and ‘ruined yourself.” 

" penton ‘me; the calamity no human foresight could guard 
against. I succeeded in my enterprise, as you know, when that 
bodily ailment struck me down. I lost my senses before I had time to 
dispose of the , or throw away the implements I had used. The 
fit passed, and | myself in custody, discovered—ruined! Mr. 
Hartley, I have sold myself for you.” 

“Not at all; you have been liberally rewarded for everything you 
have done. Pike, comes we understand each other. I well know, if 

imagine it ma t yourself, will not scruple to betray me.” 
en Why, Mr. Hartley,” zaid Pike. looking obliquely at “omy “ you 
have been my master as it were, my abettor, my inciter, through all the 
business; and I have thought, that were I to tell this to the jury, it might 
go far to soften the rigour of the punishment which might be awarded 
me.” 

** Miserable man!” exclaimed Hartley; “ but I expected this of you. 
It is not enough that the power I once possessed over the fortunes of my 
enemy has passed from my hands, but the vile tool I used is turned 
into a dagger to stab me.” 

“ Ay,” said Pike, with a grin of malicious pleasure; “ and I can tell 
them of something more. I don’t see why I should be transported, and 
you escape. I'll tell them that Flemming, the hunchback, met-———” 

“ Liar! and slanderer!” interrupted Hartley. 

* Thy victims lie in a pauper’s grave!” said Pike. 

** Do you wish to die yourself? Hush! or the turnkey beyond that 
door may hear your foul but dangerous language.” 

“ Strive then to save me.” 

“ T cannot do it; but this I will do, and to make the — I came 
here to-day. You will be found guilty ; there is no help for that— 
ennai: perhaps, for fourteen years. Whatever money you possess, 
as a matter of course, must be forfeited.” 

“ Ha!” cried Pike, clenching his hand. 

* Listen to me—accuse me not—mention not my name in connexion 
with your own, ‘and I swear that, on your return, ifiania have lost shall 
be made to you from my private property.” 

Mr. Pike mused, his long chin resting on bis hand, and his eyes fixed 
on the wall of his cell. He shook his head, and counted on his fingers: 
at length he fm without looking at Hartley. 

“ It won't do—fourteen years—a long time it is to one who is grow- 
ing old ; + i ate uate Pega — oe 
your money be? On the other if I prove to the j ou have 
set me on, that you are the principal, and eulpthieqent L calculate it 
will make a great difference as regards the severity of my sentence— 
perhaps I may get off with seven years. It won't do, I say—I can't 
to 


you. 
** Be reasonable; think again ; mine is the best plan.” 
* No,” said Pike, firmly; “ you shall not get off. The truth is, I 
think I shall be transported for life, unless you are shown to be my 
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eraeeiet and abettor: I can’t help.accusing you—I must do it; so that’s 
Hartley was acquainted with the character of the man so well that he 
ired of moving him; and he knew Pike would not lift his little er 
to save the life of a fellow-being, if nothing personally was to be got by 
the action. He felt in his:heart the truth of ‘the other’s ing, 
believed, under any circumstances, that Pike would be transported for 
life; consequently, the promise of making over to him a on his 
med-return, would, however urged, possess no weight in i i 
is conduct. In a word, Hartley was’ now assured that Pike aul 
betray their connexion, and bring him to shame. 

An idea crossed his mind: might it not be possible to remove the 
evidence, and silence the man’s tongue for ever, for he had that concealed 
about him which would enable him to effect the deed? What then ?— 
should he improve his position? no; for an ignominious death on the 
gallows would be the inevitable consequence. 

On all sides he saw himself hemmed in: here, certain accusation ; 
there, if he sought to prevent that accusation, a doom of shame; while 
the gratification he had received from carrying out his revengeful pro- 
jects was at an end, and the triumphant countenance of his enemy rose 

ike a mocking vision upon his ing dreams. Half his life bail a. 
wasted in the morbid indulgence of one dark and demoniacal passion— 
the offspring of an unhappy, disappointed love. He had fed, as it were, 
on the poison of revenge : the pains, trials, and sorrows of his enem 
had formed the only source of happiness he had known, and, wi 
fostering care, he had spread his persecutions over a wide space of years. 
His heart was now not the seat of remorse, but of cankering wretched- 
ness—of gloom deeper than that of a Cain—of a weariness, a loathing 
of mankind and the world, whieh words may not describe. 

Anger or excitement was no longer betrayed by Hartley: his manner 
settled into a deep, imperturbable calm ; and he now addressed the man 
‘who had been his tool and accomplice. 

“ Hear me ; you will be banished to a distant land ; you will be made 
to work in chains; every farthing of your property is lost for ever. You 
will be a wretched being—a biot on the earth—a loathed thing of 
shame for men to wag their heads at. Will you escape all this ?—I 
know'a way.” 

Mr. Pike sprang: up breathlessly, hope and joy beaming in his counte- 
nance. 

“ A way ? Then tell me, dear Mr. Hartley ; show me this way, and I 
will: not aecuse you——I will bless you !” 

“There is a passage in one of the Greek writers which teaches—‘ when 
the ills.of life counterbalance the good, when misery is stronger than 
happiness, then it is the part of wisdom—to die !’”’ 

“To die ?” repeated Pike, staring on Hartley—‘‘to die? I don’t 
understand you. ‘That's not the way you mean, is it ?” 

a are you reluctant to leave a world which has no more good to 

“Rather,” said Pike, turning pale; “I think I would rather not leave 
it—at least not just yet.” 

‘* Do you fear a eee of in yourbed?” + — 

“Don’t talk so, dear Mr. Hartley—I don’t like to'hear you talk like 
nN 2 
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San I mss ou, I would rather not die—a great deal rather not. Sleep 


I, of.” 
ure <The is ia a sly mai, he, “cant’ ‘reddthrnend,! if!¥ouAWish to 
bevil eved bluode vy ole 1004 
“ — ou; I would rather be-dxcysbd: following, your; we ed eae 
swered Mr. Pike. ‘Under any circumstances, Siamonesolyed te lives”: 
“ Poor coward !” said Hartley, musingly,;. “governed, by the instinct 
that governs: the: unreasoning, brute-~dlinging, to, life, for life’s sake. 


Bitisbleimnan,.. liye: anh her wretched, ! A envy ings not, , Betray Tr | 


what thou waves wi baie pasee to name now,” 

| Hartley. turned for someth hin , beneath hie ven’: 
e-agai sperecind my oem ated id ter perceived st he Held in ial 
handia sm The. aitorney, who only though nt of. “hiniself, sta 
eee eee: id , 


vif’ What.!,,you dow mean to aaaeder me,’ “Mr. , ley 9 Tn pity, for! 
bear! Think,of the consequences to, yourself, ff, Ld don’t wish to dié, I wey 
—+I, will jive+-1 must. live!” M3, 

of Fear, not,, timorous; idiot ! ive, fog I can wish thée no deeper curse 
than! ithe life thou dost, cling to. Here,” he uf looking at the } en - 
and speaking to hunself rather than -his companion, ke iis little’ ‘thi 
will) give ‘me all; now, covet—oblivion . big “peace. [twill sélve: ‘Ke 

secret... It will send me, perbaps, to join company with Catdé, 

us, and.all. who,,to escape defeat pe the alls, of life, dared to cut the 

thread of their own destiny, rather than to wait patiently for the dividing 

a of the dark Sisters. Welcome — welcome the future, whatever 
it ” 

Mr. Pike, paralysed by terror, remained in the corner of the cell. He 
could not call the gaoler—he could not. utter a word; his limbs shook, 
his teeth chattered, and his eyes were rivetted on Hartley. But he who 
meditated suicide ap eared suddenly to ‘alter his determination, and: re- 
turned the pistol ~ is pocket, muttering to‘ himself} “Not here+-not 
here; I would not be carried forth’ froma prison.” One silent, con 

uous look he cast at thé unhappy attorney, and ‘moved to the door 
of the call; he passed out, and Pike, much’ to ig relief and ee a a8 
oe himself alone. 

That evening, when all was calm’ aud quiet’ in’ the Temple, and the 
ch had closed their offices—when the dews were lightly falling on 

rubs and flowets in the Temple Gardens, ‘ahd the ‘first ‘stare were 
thedding down their silver threads of light on'the old ‘hall, the playing 
fountain, and the church where the dust ‘of centuries is laids_-the 
ot haa was heard. © Jt’ précéeded’ from ‘chambers’ in the Ki 


Bench-walk ecae rter, bitin up ‘the stairs, found Hartley ont 
floor, | ‘The ball entered a vital ‘part, but’ as the porter raised the 
bleedin “WUll breathed. {89704 “igergodl To slau ot wobaw 


“Tell poet tay T. committed this ” act_pehaw! you need not fotch ry 
mrad ed Bad alg Fo uke." Somerset-—” he gasped,’ endeavouring to 
andi Cran =i is Your feirt to teiiteiph mew} 06 omigves 

le ‘fate! ib a8 
poe a his fierce and malignant eye grew dim; and the un- 
Hartley~the man whose nature dingy dicted love “had changed 
almost into a demon’s—the brooding: recluse-—the . incarnation of a ter 
spirit—had ceased to breathe. 
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op deoARTLRY COLERIDGES "NORTHERN WoRTHT ES" « 

Poor Hartley should have lived to:see ithis fair edition of hig works 
nbw coiiprising seven ‘delightful: post-octavose; |)... | |. " 

“ Down,” he once said Or SUNR S91) you wba) oa 
it Madge ” Lown 'T'liké:to sed tny'wotks it print ; bra we 
pert: TER ‘The'page looks knowing, though there's nothing ‘in’t, 
fo have read his own poems, éssays, marginalia, ‘and “ Biographia Bore- 
alis” (that, “‘ gentle book with a blustering' title,” as Southey ealled it), 
in so compact and ‘tasteful a series—thanks to Mr. Moxon’s tact'in pub- 
lishing ‘(form and pressure”— would have cheered that child-like, gra- 
cious heart of his, and made -him go on‘his lonely way rejoicing. Living, 
he, was comparatively unrecognised ; deceased, he is honouréd with many 
honours—as a light of the age, though not, ae a burning and shin- 
ing one—as a power of the age, though the potency was cribbed and 
confined by sorrowful conditions, His brother’s manly and affectionate — 
memoir, at once so discreet and candid in its “deliverances,” has 
awakened in every feeling heart a true sympathy with Professor Wilson’s 
exclamation: “Dear Hartley! Yes, ever dear to me!’ And his own 
writings are so fully stored with attractive personal traits, and testify to 
80 kindly and genial.a nature, that we incline to appropriate Landor’s 
benison on the departed Elia, that “ cordial old man,” and say, in spite 
of hyper-orthodoxy : 

What wisdom in thy levity, what truth 
_In every utterance of that guileless soul ! 


Few are the spirits of the glorified 
I'd spring to earlier at the gate of Heaven. 


Is: it, objected,that this is being to Hartley’s faults more than a little 
blind, and to his virtues very, very kind ? be it, A “gentle” reader 
will, not press the objection ; and others, ungentle ones, we are not care- 
ful to. answer in this matter. _Enough to quote to them the canon—pos- 
sibly to their thinking a vulgar error—de mortuis nil nisi bonum: and 
as Hartley Coleridge is not the man to be dismissed with a nil, let them 
not grudge the bonum we bestow, nor cavil at our interpretation of the 
rule nisi. 
In the year 1832, Hartley entered into an engagement, his brother 
tells us, with a printer and publisher at Leeds, to furnish matter for a 
rovineial biography, to ,be entitled ‘The Worthies of Yorkshire and 
aes hire,” which, however, only proceeded as far as the third number. 
But.as each, life was complete in itself, and had an interest independent 
of mere local, associations, the portion which had appeared was reprinted 
under the title of ‘‘ Biographia Borealis.” After a lapse of twenty years 
the same work,re-appears, enriched with annotations by the author's father 
and brother... Hartley’s intellect was, like his father’s, prone to fragmen- 
tary, excursive, discursive moods ; and there are those, we doubt not, who 
are disturbed by the influence of this peripatetic philosophy in a biogra- 
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* Lives of Northern Worthies. By HartleyColeridge. Edited by his Brother. 
A New Edition, with the Corrections of the Author, and the Marginal Observa- 
tions of S. T. Coleridge. 3 vols. Moxon, 1852. 
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pher. “Whether 1 e in‘generat does ‘not*suffer from stich vagrancy 


sitthrdaie , 
a whether ‘the stream loses - force , and clearness. i, ‘b such perpetu al 
| we! shall’ ‘riot ' stay to inqitire.’” “We ¢an only vedord ‘our as- 
; uttered’ fresh from the perusalof the’ lives: suisy OP 8 ste 
omnes! Tt i8 easy to forgive’ a’ writer hid serpentine intrieacies; when 
every involution and convolution is so’ full of iveness,-and when to 
deny him the right ‘he assumes, would be to denude'the maypole of its 
wreathing or to convert Hogarth's line of beauty into a mathe- 
matical line.’ Mr. Derwent‘ Coleridge properly characterises these 
“ biographies” as bi nines essays—vehicles of remark and diseussion, 
everywhere di by keen observation, genial humour, and right 
feeling ; often lawlessly digressive, yet never felt as an interruption, nor 
ed to weariness ; serious wisdom and varied knowledge, conveyed in 
the most delightful form. Not expecting much documentary research 
or critical examination, our part is to welcome the appearance of the 
author, behind the occasionally withdrawn veil of conventional reserve, 
like old Fuller or aye a speaking in his own person—sometimes in 
a sportive, often in a familiar vein—with a freedom unmarked by affec- 
tation’ or mannerism,-the spontaneous issue of the biographer’s mind, 
varied by the varying mood. For “the style of the work passes through 
every variety of tone; but the transition is always easy, because it is 
always natural. Sometimes it is grave and solemn ; shortly after, play- 
ful and careless; then dogmatic and sententious. It is sometimes highly 
tical, or rather poetry itself, pede soluto; but it is never forced.” 
Buch, in fact, as Hartley is in those right pleasant essays of his, which 
we used to admire in Blackwood, long, long ago, without knowing who 
owned them—and Hartley had a finger in the ‘‘ Noctes” themselves— 
such he is in the “Lives of Northern Worthies.” A little more at- 
tention to method is about the only differential. 

His own estimate of this, his “ largest, if not his highest literary 
achievement,” appears to have been extremely moderate. He considered 
it overpraised. membering the difficulties which attended its publica- 
tion, and comparing it with his own ideal standard of excellence, such a 
judgment was natural. 

“ How,” he asks, in a letter to a friend, “ in the haste with which the 
work is to be got out, is it possible to hunt out for original facts, or to 
collect original documents, even if they were always accessible, which is 
far from being the case ?” In another place he states, that he had to write 
eight, nine, and ten hours a day, to keep up with the press. Of course, 
ai the necessity of the case, some portions of the work are mere com- 

ation. ' 

Not the least notable feature of this work is its large-hearted tolera- 
tion—the liberality and catholicity with which it appraises the widely 
differing subjects of which it treats. The biographer’s duty is, as Hart- 
ley observes in the introductory essay, to endeavour to place himself at 
the exact point, in relation to general objects, in which his subject was 
placed, and to see things as he saw them—not, indeed, neglecting to 
avail himself of the vantage-ground which time or circumstances may 
have given him to correct what was delusive in the ech aspect, but 
never ing, while he exposes the error, to explain its cause, In 
presenting the several ‘‘ Worthies” to whom these volumes are devoted— 
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characters in. every profession, .of, all parties, and many religious deno- 
minations-—the author. states en og haye been, to, make, jeach 
speak. for himself in hisvown words, or by his own, actions, as.to poli- 
tical. or reli matters.of opinion; taking care, as far as, possible, to 
represent, the opinions that.men or,.sects have actually held, in the light 
im whigh, th pa ae a mnie ig vapid in the distorted 
perspective of their adversaries, Not t engages to withhold his 
own sentiments; but he declines to judge, much Jess condemn, the, senti- 
ments of others... And. to, this wise rule, on, the, whole, he wisely, and 
consistently adheres. dh bs | 
:For that Romanist must be hyper-papistically disposed who cannot re- 
lish the memoir of Bishop Fisher, herein honoured as'a martyr, if not to 
the truth that is recorded in the authentic ‘‘ Book of Heaven,” yet. to 
that copy of it.which he, thought. authentic, which was written on his 
heart in the antique characters of authoritative age. And that Manchester 
schoolman must have suffered a desperate warp in the woof of his mind, 
who cannot. enjoy the history of Richard Arkwright, the penny barber, 
who, came to be a mPa le and. died. worth double the revenue of 
a, German, principality—a man prominent among those who haye, in 
nh ter “ “ 

An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed, almost a soul 

Imparted—to brute matter. 
And that littérateur must have narrowed sympathies, who cannot extract 
pres and pleasure from the, life of William Roscoe—celebrated as 

lographer; and historian, but yet more estimable as “a grey-headed 

friend of freedom”—and one who, after the disappointment of a hundred 
hopes, after a hundred vicissitudes of good and ill, never despaired of 
human nature; or that of Congreve, or Mason, or Bentley, especially 
the Jast. And that patriot must.come of a windy, empty sort, pa 
not exult.in the portraiture of Andrew Marvell, “a patriot of the old 
Roman build, oy a poet of no vulgar strain,” whose mind, like the street 
and the wall of Jerusalem, was built in troublous times, yet pronounced 

Burnet the “liveliest droll of the age,” aud whose writings made the 

erry Monarch forgive the Patriot for the sake of the Humorist. And 
that Quaker must be straitened in his own bowels, who can read without 
edification and creature-comfort the sketch of Dr. John Fothergill. Of 
the Society of Friends, indeed, Hartley Coleridge writes with an interest 
and tenderness akin to that of Elia himself, who loved to sit among the 
Silent Ones in deepest peace, which some outwelling tears would rather 
confirm than distunb.. 

We do not propose. to give extracts from a work which has been before 
the public so mauy years past, and which long since secured the first- 
fruits. of a sure though slow renown, and of which Wordsworth thought 
so. highly, that he recommended Mr. Moxon to omit no opportunity of 

ining an interest in the copyright, saying, “it was full of matter,” 
and that he ‘doubted not it would live.” But there is one feature in 
ayy edition to which we met path ma marginal notes, 
bythe venerable “‘ Head of the Family.” These are compara- 

tively few and far between, but they are highly characteristic, and some- 
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tithés ‘1 ‘a Hittlo rious! ‘The » om aa aiiriotae 
tions rem of pep t Cole-" 
ridge’s | ee ment: and here we gti wi 
a'spritkling. nota vm ato! by vieriot trie ate” 
terms calculated to excite considerable expectations: De Quiticey,' for: 


institice, says,“ Coleridge ‘ ofteti | potted Bei ‘a book; “but, the oie of 
this, he enriched ‘that book with s6 riany arid “So ‘valuable ‘iotes; 
gabout him with such lavish profusion, ‘front stich a cornuéopia of 
discursive reading, ‘arid ‘such a fusing ‘intellect, commentaries so mariy- 
angled and so many-coloured, that I haveenvied many a’ man’ ‘whose 
luck has placed him in the way of such injuries; and that man’ must 
have been ‘a churl (though, God knows ! too’ often this chur! has existed) 
who could have found in his heart tocomplam.”* |" And Charles Lamb 
to cite one other witness of éxperience—coutisels those ‘who have' books 
to lend, and’ the heart to lend them, to “let it be ‘to such a one as” 
8. T. C. he will return them ‘with usury, enriched with annotations 
ling their value. I have had’ experience. Many aré' these precious 
MSS. of his—{in matter sometimes, and almost in quantity not’ unfre- 
quently, vying with the originals)—in no very’ clerkly hand—legible 
in my Daniel, in old Burton, in Sir Thomas ‘Browne, &c. T counsel’ 
thee, shut not ‘thy heart nor thy library against S. T, C.”t Such testi- 
mony makes the mouth water with anticipation. ' But it must be con- 
fessed that not in matter, still less in quantity, do the present marginalia 
correspond to such a note of preparation. However, the reader shall 
judge of the quality by one of two excerpts from the scanty sum-total. 
following’ strictures on Hartley’ s manner, refer to certain remarks 
upon albsguesea nd pastoral’ poetry, in' the biography of Lord Fairfax : 
re It is this petulant apse dizit smartness and dogmatism, in which, as 
in a certain mannerism—a sudden jerkiness in the mood, and ‘unexpected: 
ness of phrase—something between wit and oddity, but with the ‘latter 
redominant, the peculiarity certain, the felicity doubtful—he has caught 
Southey’ ’s manner (the only things which he might not profitably have 
taken from his maternal aunt’s husband), that annoy and mortify me’ in 
Hartley's writings.” 

Again: im the life of William Congreve, the old dramatist, Heywood, 
being characterised en passant as “the prose Shakspeare,” we find the 
old gentleman again taking his son to task: 

‘* This note has less of Hartley’s tact and discrimination than, from 
such a subject, I should have expected. EQuite the ‘‘governor:”] | 
Surely a prose Shakspeare is not only an over-load for old Heywood, but 
= wera not very unlike a square cirele.” (Coleridge all over. ] ) 

castigation of Dr. Johnson, for: his “ uncharitable piece , veh 
shai al ploed 


ing” against the memory of init is applauded as 
follows : 


“ Very sensible. I could wish to have preserved a lively and spirited. 
conclusion of .one of my courses ‘of lectures, on the sycophancy and cynic 
assentation of Dr. em both. as 4 en and .a'moralist, and most’ 
strongly as a critico-moral logvapher, 'to é plebeian of the 
cian pediaines and the reading npr ars 

Hartley, having laughed at Congreve 8 thought of confining a novel to 

* Lake Reminiscences. t Essays of Elia (“The Two Races of Men”). 
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the nities, in| the hope sto gain a,.Jaurek by applyi fhe, Hevea rules to, 
a species of. pemneeiet never before made Penis mi ‘_o he ! 
compared, this thought tothe making tea or brewing small bee aedae 
mi¢al nomenclature, is, thus;rebuked for his doctrine in general and. his 
illugtration imyparticular ;. 0.5 6). ‘ boteinolée’ scites 

y+ A. most, mfelicitous illustration! ;. And why mighé not a novel, anda 
very, goodjone in its kind, be written.on such a plan?,;,.I,am’ sure that 
the ‘Pilgrim,’ ‘ Beggar's. Bush,’ and several others, of B. and F,’s 
dramas, might. be turned into) .very. interesting, novels... Had.Congreve 
said Ret a good novel must, be so; writtep, then, indeed, H, Ae om ars 

(Our. next extract is given mainly to introduce a specimen of the 
reverend ‘editor's notes upen the notes of his revered sire., Hartley takes 
oecasion to deprecate the once-honoured custom of prefacing plays,, &c,, 
with the commendatory verses.of obliging friends— observing) that,“ the 
pride or. modesty of a modern, writer would; revolt” ..at the practice of 
printing these panegyric¢s in the vestibule of his:own book. . To this his 
father thus demurs : 

«But why-+supposing the verses worth reading for themselves? 
Would not H. be sorry to miss Barrow’s and Marvel’s poetic prefaces to the 
‘Paradise Lost ?’ I fear that the jealousy and, still more, the unbrother- 
hood of modern authors have more to do with it than either pride or 


modesty.” 

Mr. a Coleridge, with excellent taste, annexes the following 
comment on this somewhat splenetic commentary : 

“If there be any bitterness in this remark, it is that of a wounded 
spirit, Alas! there have been misadventures and misunderstandings 
enough among literary men in every age to make this too natural an ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of any one of the number in the decline of 
life... It is an old complaint— 

kat Mrwxos Tray POovect, kat aoidos doda— 

but surely it was not specially true, as applied to the contemporaries of 
S. T. Coleridge. Pace tanti virt dixerim. The fashion of commenda- 
tory verses had gone by, whether for the reason given in the text, or 
because among a few good sets there have always been many bad ones, 
not worth reading, except, perhaps, in after times as literary memorials, 
or because such praise, like hospitality to a rich neighbour, had lost its 
value by seeming to invite a return in kind; but there was no want of 
brotherhood among the poets of that time. It was shown in other ways. 
Southey brought out his first pieces in conjunction with Lovell; Cole- 
ridge himself ‘with ore and Lamb, and afterwards with Wordsworth, 
whose ‘ Orphic Song’ he heralded—though long before it appeared—by 
what we may, if we please, call a copy of commendatory verses—and 
what verses! His memory, however late, has received a full requital. 
What a nionument of brotherhood is the ‘Prelude!’ 

“ Again, what Mason did for Gray, Moore ‘has done for Byron, and 
Talfourd for Lamb, leaving in each case # record of the warmest friend- 
shipi« | He, too, who ‘threw the ‘Adonais’ on the grave of Keats, would 
not have grudged to usher in the ‘ Hyperion’ with a similar tribute; and 
FE a ae ea same effect both of the living and the 
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We may take this rtunity of saying, that Mr. Derwent Coleridge's 
annotations in are id in Judgment, as well as tender to the 
memory of his distingui relatives. The care which he has 
bestowed on this edition of. his brother’s writings, does honour to his 
heart and head. They deserved the pains. 

Again, upon Galen’s maxim, that ‘‘much masic marreth men’s 
manners” (an unmusically alliterative sentence, by the way), S. T. C. 

6s ghout my whole life, since the period of reflection, I have found 
the truth of this observation. Music is the twilight between sense and 
sensuality. For its demoralising effect, when it is a mastering passion, see 
‘A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, by a Musical Professor.’” 

We should like to see an examination in extenso of this doctrine, by the 
lively authoress of ‘“ Letters from the Baltic,” impugning as it does the 
soundness of the opposite view, which she has so eloquently advocated in 
the pages of the Quarterly. In fact, most of S. T. C.’s foot-notes may 
serve as stumbling-blocks to those polemically disposed ; or, to change the 
figure, as key-notes for the variations and voluntaries of others. This, 
however, is characteristic of whatever he put on paper, or scattered to the 
crumb-gatherers of table-talk, and is the rexunpiov of his independence 
of thought, his energetic reason, and shaping mind, And it is this which 
assigns a peculiar value to the study of his works—as provoking reflection 
and stimulating to inquiry. Whatever the absolute worth of his sugges- 
tions im se, they thus assume a relative significance of deep practical 
result in the mental activity of which they are the exciting cause. 

One more illustration, and we conclude. Hartley’s censure of the 
parliamentary agents who opened Charles the First’s letters to his wife, is 
thus di of by 8S. T. C.: 

“ The parliament had acted ad initio on their convictions of the king’s 
bad faith, and of the utter insincerity of his promises and professions. 
What stronger presumption can we have of the certainty of the evidences 
which they had previously obtained, and by the year-after-year accumula- 
tion of which their suspicions had been converted into convictions? And 
was Henrietta an ordinary wife? Was Charles to her as Charles of 
Sweden to his spouse? The Swede’s queen was only the man’s wife, but 
Henrietta was notoriously Charles’s queen—or, rather, the he-queen’s 
she-king—a commander in the war, meddling with and influencing all his 
councils. I hold the parliament fully justified in the publication of the 
letters—much more the historian.” 

We take leave of the “Northern Worthies,” with a stanch faith in 
Wordsworth’s prediction that they will live, and with confirmed respect 
and affection for the winning character of the biographer. The memoirs 
amply attest his originality and subtlety of thought, his radiant bonhomie, 
his wealth of illustration, his critical acumen, his philosophic reflectiveness, 
and his poetical instinct. Not that we think any one of them, however, 
equal to his “ Life of Massinger ;” but ¢hat is a piece of biography which, 
as a delightful amalgam of gossip and dissertation, condensed information 
and discursive reasoning, graceful scholarship and sagacious knowledge of 
life, we hold to be almost unique among our belles lettres. 
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THE BARON'S REVENGE. 


Il. 


Notwitnstanvine her grief at having to part from him she loved so 
well, Mary returned home with her heart lighter than it had been for 
many a day before ; for no sorrow or privation is so galling to the youn 
and pure mind as the sting of a wounded conscience. As she ente 
the house, the old servant Betsy met her. 

“Oh, Miss Mary !” she said, “‘ wherever have ’ee been? Who have 
‘ee been with? "Missus is in a wisht way sure ’nough about ’ee. She 
was a little way out to walk in the wood just now, and she fancied she 
seed ‘ee parting wi’a strange man. I don’t think she'll say nothing to 
“ee about it, but don’t’ee never.do so no more. Don’t ’ee, my dear Miss 
Mary. I know you don’t mean no harm, but no good can come of they 
things unbeknown to your mother. My dear Miss Mary, don’t ’ee never 
do it no more!” 

Without a word, Mary broke from the old servant, and ran quite fright- 
ened to her room. Of all the things which could happen, that which she 
had dreaded most was that her mother should of herself discover what 
‘ had taken place, and know that she had concealed it from her ; and this 
had now occurred! After a while she summoned resolution to go to her 
chamber. 

Mrs. Atherton, with the signs of recent tears on her pale face, was 
seated at the window, looking sorrowfully out at the fast fading light of 
the western sky. She called Mary to her, clasped her to her bosom, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. : 

‘Leave me now, my dear,” she said; ‘“ I have something to tell you 
presently, but not yet. Come to me again in an hour from this time.” 

Grieved and agitated, Mary withdrew. She did not doubt that her 
mother’s sorrow was caused by what she had seen in the wood, but, 
from her manner, she thought that she had something besides to speak 
of; and as the heavy, weary hour was creeping on, pF tormented her- 
self by all sorts of painful fancies as to what it could be. One idea, 
however, gave her pleasure; she had now put an end to the wrong she 
had been doing. And, oh! how devoted, she thought, she would ever- 
more be to her dear mother! How, by every little kindness and atten- 
tion, she would strive to make up for what had passed! Again she 
would be ever at her side, and would pick her flowers as she had used to 
do when she was alittle girl. Again she would be all to her that she 
had been—ay, more than she had ever been before. And the tears 

ed from her eyes, through the very yearning of her heart. 

When the hour had passed, she again went to her mother’s room. She 
found her still seated at the window, in the same position, with her cheek 
resting on her hand, and her sad eyes gazing up into the sky. There 
was no candle lit, and the room would have been quite dark, but for the 
bright evening star, which shed its soft light full upon Mrs. Atherton’s 
upturned face. She bade Mary sit at her side, and then gently taking 


her hand, she said: 
“}t is a long time, Mary, since I have told you a story: I am now 
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gomg to Telate“to‘you ‘a’ midst piinfal one. Tt'grieves’ me to have to 
caiise one’ patie of paint! or sdérrow’ to your’ young heatt’; but ‘you ‘are 
now nearly ei , and it is ‘time you should know what I'am going to 
tell you. Besides, I'am ‘not without hope that it may ‘tetid 'to check, by 
showing you the fearful consequences of the same failing in my own 
character, the fault, into which your kind and getitle disposition leads 

ou, of yielding too readily, and even in opposition to what you know to 
be right, to the opinions and ‘wishes of others.’ You have often kindly 
endeavoured to draw from me, my dear Mary, the history of my early 
life, and of your poor father’s death ; but, unwilling to give you unne- 
cessary pain, I have hitherto refrained from speaking of it. You shall 
now hear it. 

‘« My father, as you know, was a gentleman of good family and mode- 
rate fortune, residing in the neighbourhood of one of our university 
towns. I wasan only child, and my mother died in giving me birth. 
I had the most affectionate and indulgent of fathers; but, instead of 
being wilful and capricious, as children in those circumstances often are, 
I grew up rather erring, like you, in the beponte direction. 

“‘T was about your age when my father formed an acquaintance with 
the Baron von Wolin, a young German nobleman, who was then a stu- 
dent at the neighbouring university, whither he had come, partly to 
receive his education, partly to be out of the way of some family 
troubles which might have endangered his safety in his own country. M 
father, who had spent much of his early life in Germany, was cnabled, 
after first making his acquaintance, to render him some slight service, 
and at length prevailed upon him to visit at our house—I say, prevailed 
on him, for with no one else had he ever exchanged the zihducabas! nay, 
scarcely the common civilities of life. With none of his fellow-students 
did he mix on terms of friendship or companionship, and though man 
had at first made advances to him, yet the haughtiness and coldness wit 
which they were met had soon caused ‘them ‘to give up all attempts to 
make his acquaintance, which had, indeed, only been called forth by 
politeness, and the desire to be kind to a foreigner and stranger, and 
which his dark, gloomy disposition would have effectually prevented 
being made for his own sake. And yet there appeared to be something 
noble about him. In person he was tall, dignified, and commanding ; 
his figure was perfect ; and his face also would have been eminently hand- 
some, had not its expression been an unpleasing one; but when he was 
enraged, his very features seemed to be changed, and assumed a look 
that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

* Being possessed of a most commanding intellect and studious habits, 
his talents, had he chosen to exert them, must have placed him at the 
head of the university; but he seemed to direct them almost entirely 
to the study of the German school of metaphysics and philosophy. In 
these, and in the wild fantastic imaginings of the German poets, his whole 
soul seemed to be wrapped up. For the ordinary routine of his college 
duties he showed no inclination, though he always kept a high place, 
apparently almost without effort. His gloomy temper, and mysterious 
studies and habits, not only repelled his equals, but affected also the minds 
of the lower orders, who looked upon the baron with fear and awe; the 
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eres 9 fhe ray el al pase. ’ mn 
knew, ie ribs hy jth fom what saw 
se + fe he ;woul d,,in a, great. measure, throw off his, xe- 
serve, and yale ln please, which those. who, knew be would have 


ught, impossible. .,, Hig voice .was, deep and sweet, and. when, he chose 
to throw, open. the;richystores of his imagination and memory, his hearers 
ven feel as if aiega. , But, his conversation seldom left, a, _ pleasing 
iageeedon on the, mind); ‘and the night, that followed, an, eveni spent 
him was; often, disturbed, by strange. and. startling dreams ohegate 
‘demons, which not anfrequently took the face ty form of,the young 
baron, himself. . Towards,,me,,in particular, his desire to pleage was most 
conspicuous ;, and. before Jong, saw; that he loved me, oo mend at first, 
with natural girlish, vanity os felt. pleased at haying gained the) heart.of 
one.so,cold and enh to all.elsa; but, if so, my, pleasurable feelings 
were of short duration, for the love,of the. young baron was a thing rather 
to be feared than desired. That love I ae I elt, I could never return ; 
but. yet I did not say so... And here the natural fault. of m disposition 
began its work of mischief. | Had J openly and candidly, told him, in the 
first stages of his passion, that Seepuldin not. be returned, I should have per- 
haps raised one of his, wild, ungovernable bursts of fury; but, doubtless, it 
would have ended there, and all would have been well, This, however, I 
feared to do. I dreaded his anger, and though this feeling might have been 
conquered, I was still more influenced by my repugnance to give him the 
pain of thinking that the only being in the world on whom he. had placed 
his affections had coldly repelled them. True, he did not openly confess 
his love, but it was apparent in every look, every word, and every tone. I 
could not plead, the excuse of ignorance, 

‘Matters were in this state when my poor father embarked nearly the 
whole of his property in some speculation. It failed, The shock over- 
threw his already impaired constitution, and he died, leaving me almost 
penniless, After the first. burst of grief, I consulted with an aunt, my 
only. living relative, and it was agreed that the house should be sold, and 
that I should go and reside with her. 

“On the evening before I was to leave the old place, I was walki 
alone in the garden, taking a last look at the dear trees and flowers, — 
the little arbour that had been made on purpose for me, and thinking how 
they were soon to pass into the hands of strangers, when, on turning sud- 
i the corner of a path, I met the baron, I would have shunned him 
if possible, but.it was, too late. He came towards me, and I saw that his 
lips were compressed, and his face very pale. He seized my hand, and his 
touch felt cold as.ice. Without a word in reply to the trifling observa- 
tions I made, he led me to the arbour, where, seating himself at my side, 
he made, for the, first time, his avowal.of love. As he began, he spoke 
almost, timidly, and. I felt his hand tremble; but when T told him, as 
gen and, kindly as possible, what I knew to, be true and imperative— 

i could never be 5 A his hand became, firm, the blood rushed 
furiously, into his cheek, and he poured forth such.a torrent of vows, entrea- 
ties, nay, almost, menaces, that, M gightened at his. vehemence, I, as usual, 
partly gave way; and he wrung from me a solemn, though reluctant 
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promise, that for twelve months, during which, he said, he was compelled 
to return to his own country, I would neither marry, nor become 

to any other. | If, on his return at the expiration of that time, I still re- 
mained proof against his entreaties, he gave his word that he would 
trouble me no more. 

“He left me, and already I half repented of my promise, for I saw that 
by my weakness I had only caused him additional pain, by allowing him 
to cherish a hope which could never be realised. For myself, I felt no 
sorrow at having promised to remain unengaged till his return. I had 
no preference, nor desire to form any; and of that part of the affair I 
scarcely thought. But what will not one short year effect! The baron 
returned to his own country, I went to live with my aunt; and there, 

, I met with your father, Edward Atherton. 

“ He was cheerful, good-tempered, frank, and warm-hearted—a perfect 
contrast to the gloomy, revengeful young baron. He was on a visit 
at my aunt’s house, and we were thrown almost constantly into each 
other’s society. We rode, walked, read, and sang together. I soon 
perceived that Edward’s sentiments towards me were stronger than 
those of common friendship; and I, on my part, felt that I also could 
know what it was to love. I don’t think that he ever actually declared his 
affection for me, for he was aware of the circumstances in which I was 

laced; but we each of us knew what the other felt. Without ever 
=~ put into words, it was understood well: Edward was my accepted 
lover; and, if I did not exactly forget my promise to the baron, I en- 
deavoured, whenever it occurred to my mind, to dismiss it for some more 
pleasing thought, or tried to stifle the reproaches of conscience with the 
flimsy excuse that, because I had not verbally betrothed myself, I was not 
really engaged. 

$6 The twelve months had nearly expired, when Edward obtained an 

intment at Naples, for which he had applied. It was imperative that 
he should leave England on the 1st of June at the very latest. Edward, 
though well born, was poor: the situation was too good not to be accepted; 
and he urged me to become his wife at once, and accompany him. I re- 
minded him of my promise, and said that nothing must induce me to break 
it. He argued that I had done so already, in becoming virtually engaged 
to him; and that it were far better the baron should come back to find 
that I was gone, than to hear from my own lips that I loved another. A 
stronger argument still was, that Edward would most probably not return 
to England for many years, and I might never see him again. My aunt 
was referred to, and jomed her opinion to his entreaties; yet I believe I 
should have resisted all, had not Edward firmly declared, that if I would 
not accompany him, he would give up his appointment rather than leave 
me. I could not bear the thought of marring his prospects, and—— 
But why seek to excuse or palliate my conduct? My love was enlisted 
on the side of my weakness, and I gave way; I broke my solemn pro- 
mise, and consented to become Edward Atherton’s wife. I only stipu- 
lated that the marriage should not take place until the last minute ; that 
it should be delayed until the day before we sailed, which would only just 
leave us time to get on board, and which happened to be the very one on 
which my agreement with the baron would expire. 
“The time came around, not, amidst all my happiness, without bringing 
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me many 3 pang of sorrow and self-reproach, and we were married in the 
old country chirch near my aunt's teidande The ceremony was over, 
nem . was leaving the church, hanging on my husband’s arm, in ‘all the 

et happy flutter of a young bride, when a dark figure arose from 
one = mt it the seats, stepped into the aisle, and confronted us. It was he, the 


deceived, the eahdha one! He did not , but, with folded arms, 
stood motionless, looking fixedly at me. ever before had I — him 
wear such an expression. No fire flashed from his eyes ; se 


rather a cold, stony look—a look expressive of sullen, sean 
compared to which the most furious glance of rage had been mild — 
merciful. A smile, too—the first I had ever seen there—was on his lip. 
But, oh, Mary! such a smile! 

“T hastened past him with tottering steps. The carriage stood outside 
the church ro ‘Tell them to drive on quickly,’ I said, as my hus- 
band took his seat by my side. The postilions cracked their whips, and 
we were whirled away. ‘Faster!’ I cried, ‘faster!’ And gates, trees, 
and hedges, flew past us like the wind. But still I cried ‘ Faster! 
faster !’ until I sank, half fainting, into my husband’s arms. 

“We reached the port whence we were to sail, and went on board 
directly. I had told Edward what had been the cause of my agitation 
and terror: he made light of it, and endeavoured to laugh it off; but, 
notwithstanding his attempts at concealment, I saw that he was not un- 
moved at what had occurred. Perhaps he, too, felt some self-reproach at 
having induced me to break my plighted word. 

“We sailed immediately, and arrived safely and speedily at Naples, 
where we took a house, in one of the most pleasant parts of the city. My 
husband entered upon his duties, and as months passed by without our 
hearing anything of the baron, we almost ceased to think of him. We 
were very, very happy together, and every hour and every minute our 
love seemed to increase. Edward’s time was not much occupied, and 
scarcely did a day pass but we rode together amongst the lovely scenery 
in the neighbourhood, or sailed over the clear blue waters of the bay. 
Twelve happy months, the brightest of my life, had passed, when you, 
my dear Mary, were born ; and soon after, your father fell ill—I believe 
not — RT though, to my anxious fears, it seemed so at the 
time. and night I was at his side. I poured out his medicine for 
him, I read to him, I soothed his am I watched every faint sign of re- 
turning health. Until then, Mary, I had never fully known how dearly 
I loved him. The very grief ror anxiety his sickness had caused me at 
first, was almost seg by the pleasure of tending his wants and of 
knowing that I was necessary to him, and by the thankful happiness I 
felt at seeing him regain his health and strength, and at walking forth 
with him from the close sick room into the fresh breeze and the warm 
sun. We never prize a thing so much as when we have feared that we 
were about to lose it. Your birth too, Mary, was a new tie, which seemed 
to bind still more closely, if that were possible, the affections of us who had 
before been all in all to each other. 

“ One evening—it was the first time after our father’s illness—we set 
out on one of our old pleasant excursions on the water. Never had I seen 
the pure, cloudless sky Italy look so beautiful as it did then. We ex- 
tended our cruise than we had intended, and the moon was shining 
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high in the heavens as we turned our boat homeward. It was a glorious 
night ; no sound broke the stillness except the faint dip and splash of the 
oars, the distant hum of the city, or the cry of the seamen, as they hoisted 
more sail on some nearly- med vessel. I had you, a sleeping baby, 
wrapped up in a shawl on my lap, and Edward’s arm was around me, as 
we sat, in the stern of the boat, talking over our hopes and prospects, and 
conjuring up bright visions of the future. The greater the happiness we 
enjoy, Mary, the more we hope to be happier. We thought not of fear, 
for we were young and sanguine. We spoke of you, our child, and I 
turned back the shawl, that we might peep at your little innocent face, 
looking so heavenly in the clear moonlight; and I recollect that one of 
the hardy, weatherbeaten boatmen, seeing the action, told us, almost 
with tears in his eyes, that he had a little girl at home, about the same 
age, but that it was a weak, puny little thing, and he thought it would not 
live; and I remember how your father drew his arm more closely about 
me, and how sorry I felt for the sick child’s mother, and yet how glad that 
I was not so afflicted, for you were well, and healthy, and strong. I re- 
member this; for every trifling incident that took place, almost every 
word that was — on that fearful night—forgotten, perhaps, five 
minutes afterwards—is now firmly, indelibly fixed on my mind. But 
why do I linger on these trifles? It is because I shrink from relating the 
terrible event that followed. But, sooner or later, it must be told. 

“ We reached the shore, went home, and shortly retired to rest; you 
lay in the same bed with us, nestled under my arm. Your father was 
soon sound asleep, and you, poor little one, had been so for hours before ; 
yet, somehow or other, i could not sleep, but lay tossing about in the bed, 
heated and restless ; or if I did fall into a doze, it was only to start up, in 
a few minutes, from some bad dream, which had seemed to last for hours. 
It was odd that this should have been the case, for before going to bed 
my thoughts had been all of hope and happiness; but so it was. About 
one in the morning—I know that was the time, for I remember hearing 
the clock strike while I was thinking of it—about one, I suddenly recol- 
lected that some medicine which Edward was still in the habit of taking, 
and which he often used in the night, had been left down stairs in 
the library. Fearing lest he might awake and find it wanting, I deter- 
mined to go for it; so, stealing quietly out of bed, without disturbing 
him, I wrapped a cloak around me, wer groped my way in the dark out 
of the room and down stairs to fetch it. I did not strike a light, lest 
the noise and glare might awaken Edward; and I thought I knew 
exactly where to put ar hat upon the bottle. I am not naturally ner- 
vous—at least, I was not before that night—but I believe every one feels a 
strange sensation when wandering alone about a dark house at midnight; 
perhaps, too, the horrible things I had dreamt had left a gloomy super- 
stitious tinge on my mind. At all events, I paused on the stairs, irreso- 
lute, and half inclined to return. Would to God I had! But, ashamed 
of this weakness, I conquered my irresolution, if not my fears, and went 
on. ‘Trembling and starting at every little sound I heard, or fancied I 
heard, I felt my way into the room, and to the shelf where the bottle 
had been left; but did not find it so easily as I had expected, and it 
must have been full five minutes before I was able to put my hand 
upon it. Having, at last, got it, I went back to the stairs, and began 
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to.ascend, them, in the. gropit fayrinns way, of a person, who is in.the dark 
and afraid, I hedigohneesty half-way. up, aE al way, by ie rail at 
the side,.when I, was.suddenly, startled at, hearing the stairs above me 
creak. . I.knew, I,,could mot have caused. the sound, for I had been 
motionless at.the time, . I sped scarcely daring to breathe, and great 
drops .of perspiration came. forth upon ,my brow. I listened intently, 
but heard nothing more; and, persuading, myself that my fears had been 
playing with my imagination, summoned courage to goon. Again I 
stretched out my hand to grasp the rail, but, instead of meeting the 
hard wood, it touched something soft, damp, and clammy. . I thought 
it was a man’s hand, , With the first impulse of terror, [ rushed back to 
the library, ran in, and locked and barred the door, I put my ear to 
the keyhole, but could hear nothing. 1 must have stayed in the room 
nearly half an hour, trembling and half dead with terror, I would have 
given the world for a light, but knew there were neither matches nor 
candle in the room, 

“ At length my terror and suspense became unbearable; my ner- 
vousness was dreadful: I was continually fancying there were people in 
the room; I thought I heard them moving cautiously about; I even 
fancied I could hear some one breathing close to me, so close that, 
by stretching out my hand, I might touch him. I could stand it no 
longer; so I tei the door quietly, stepped out, and, unlike my 
last attempt, placed my hand over my eyes, and ran up-stairs as fast 
as possible. I reached the bedroom safely, and, without any obstruc- 
tion, went in, fastened the door after. me, and crept into bed. All was 
quiet; you, poor little one, were aneping soundly and gently as when 
I left you: your father had changed his position, but he, too, was 
lying quite still, I lay down, congratulating myself on not having dis- 
turbed him ; and now, finding myself once more safe in bed, my fears 
all vanished. I soon persuaded myself that I had been the dupe of my 
imagination: the man’s hand had, I thought, no doubt been something 
which had been left hanging over the stair-rail—what, I did not then 
know, but determined to find out in the morning. I even began to 
laugh within myself at my own timidity, and to think what a nice 
ghost-story there would be for Edward the next day, I fell into a 
doze, and slept for, I should think, an hour. When I awoke, your 
father was still lying in the same posture; it was not an easy position, 
and I thought he could not be comfortable. I listened for his breathing, 
thinking he might have the nightmare, but could not hear him at all 
Half frightened, I sat up in bed, and called him by his name, but he 
did not speak. I called louder—still no answer. i shook him, but he 
awoke not; and on drawing back my. hand, I felt that it was wet; the 
bed-clothes, too, I now perceived for the first time, were also quite wet. 
Alarmed and terrified, I sprung out of bed, and struck a light. I 
brought it to the bedside, and there—Qh, Mey what a sight was 
that which met my gaze!—there lay your poor, father, murdered, with 
the purple gore welling slowly up from three separate stabs in his 
breast. The bed-clothes were saturated with it, my own hands and 
night-dress were covered, and you, poor little innocent, sleeping, calm 
and unconscious, were soaked with your father’s blood. He must have 
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died almost immediately; but his arm was stretched out towards my 
place in the bed. Yes, even in that moment of agony and death, his 
thought was of me! Oh, Mary! I have felt that more than all. He 
sought for me, and I—I was not at his side! The dagger still remained 
in his bosom, to which was affixed a paper, bearing a name written in 
“eR and scarcely legible from the blood with which it was stained. 

t name—that fearful name—was ‘Carl von Wolin.’ Mary, the 
dagger and the paper I still keep. I must have seen all this almost at 
a glance, yet it seems to me as if I stood for minutes, mute and motion- 
less, gazing on the dreadful sight, before, with one piercing shriek, I fell 
re to the floor. 

“ From that time all is blank on my mind, except that I have a 
dreamy, indistinct recollection of the pale, frightened servants, as they 
thronged about the bed, and of my struggling as they bore me away. 
After this I remember nothing that passed for weeks, during which I 
was delirious from a brain-fever, save that I am conscious of having had, 
throughout my illness, but two ideas—my dead husband, and my livin 
child. They said I could not live; but I felt that, for your sake, i 
could not die. They told me afterwards, that all through my illness I 
would not suffer you to be taken from me; that I kept you in bed at my 
side, night and day; and that if I but missed you for an instant, I made 
the house re-echo with my screams. A friend of ours, an English lady, 
to whom we can never be sufficiently grateful, had me taken to her resi- 
dence, where the kindness and attention that were shown me were ex- 
treme. When I got better, she pressed me much to stay some time with 
her ; but I would not hear of it. I was afraid—afraid for you. I feared 
that dreadful man would not be satisfied with the murder of the husband, 
but that he would seek also the life of the child; for I knew that it was 
to wreak his vengeance on me that he had killed. Edward. It was my 
weakness, my want of moral courage in not keeping my promise to the 
baron, which was the cause of the death of him [ loved so dearly. As 
soon as ever I was able to get out, we left Naples, took ship for England, 
under an assumed name, that we might leave no clue by which we 
could be followed, and landed at Fowey. I did not make my arrival 
known, even to my aunt; but happening to hear of a house in this 
secluded valley, I took it, hoping that here, at least, we might be safe. 
But my nerves had been terribly shattered by the shock they had sus- 
tained, and I feared an assassin almost in every bush and tree. For a 
long time, my terror for you was continual ; but as years passed, and left 
us Seamachasted, I became more reassured and confident of security. If I 
have seemed to you too particular, too fidgety—if you have ever thought 
me unkind for keeping you shut up here without amusements, and with 
no friends or companions of your own age (and perhaps I have been 
wrong and foolish to do so), at least you now know the reason, and 
your kind heart, I am sure, will pity and forgive me.” 

Mrs. Atherton ceased. Mary did not attempt any words of consola- 
tion, but she arose, pressed her soft cheek against her mother’s, and 
mas her ay around her neck. yeaa bosom heaved ; she 

up, and saw Mary’s ,pale face, and her soft loving eyes watching 
hers, wet with the dew of pity. She gave one convulsive sob, and lay- 
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ing her head on her daughter’s bosom, burst into a flood of tears, fast- 
flowing, gentle, and refreshing—the first of that kind which she had shed 
for many a long year. Mary left her no more for the evening, and that 
night mother and daughter oceupied the same bed. 

There was a long and sore conflict in Mary’s mind the next day, 
whether or not she should keep her appointment with her lover. The 
dreadful story she had heard, had, of course, affected her most deeply, 
and the thought of going on such an errand so soon after was shocking 
to her. That very story, she perceived, her mother had been principally 
induced to tell from having seen her with a stranger in the wood. And 
should she disregard her anxious fears, her tender solicitude? Should 
she, whose whole soul, whose every thought, ought to be concentrated on 
the desire to lay the balm of consolation on her mother's stricken heart, 
and to repay by every tender care the sorrows and anxieties she had 
endured—should she leave her, and at such a time especially, to seek 
one, a comparative stranger, to whom her mother was unknown, who 
had never heard the terrible story of her father’s death, and to whom that 
story would have been of no interest, even if he had heard it, except, 
— through his love for her. She thought she could not do so. 

ut, on the other hand, he did indeed love her—she was certain of. that 
—and she knew that she dearly loved him. She would have given any- 
thing now that she had not promised to meet him again, but she had 
given her promise, and she felt it would be very wrong to break it. Be- 
sides, he would not know her reason for not coming, and could not but 
think her false, deceitful, and cold-hearted. She fancied, if their posi- 
tions were reversed, if she were waiting for him, to say one last word of 
kindness, to take one last parting look, and he were not to come, how 
bitterly she would feel it! Yes, she would go. But then, her mother ! 
To do so, she must deceive her ; unless, indeed, she were to tell her the 
whole truth. Oh, no! she could not do so now; and that, too, would be 
a betrayal of her lover’s confidence. How, then, should she act? She 
didn’t know. Never had Mary spent so unhappy a day. Fifty times 
did she make up her mind, and as often changed it. The evening drew 
on, and still she was uncertain. The appointed time arrived; the sun 
had set for an hour; it was more than a mile to the place of meeting, yet 
she was not gone. She was almost sorry for it. She pictured to her- 
self Frederick waiting impatiently for her. She fancied his disappoint- 
ment, his feelings of certainty that she would come changing into doubt ; 
and the suspicions of the reality of her love, which he had expressed at 
their last interview, getting at each moment stronger. She wished she 
had gone, but it was too late now; she wouldn’t think any more about 
it. Yet, she didn’t know; by making haste, she might—yes, she would 
try. And Mary threw on her bonnet and shawl, and hastened forth. 

It was a bleak, chilly autumn evening ; the wind moaned and howled, 
as it swept in sudden gusts through the valley, stripping the dead 
leaves from the trees, or sweeping them up from the ground in whirling 
clouds: the scud was flying fast overhead, and some stray drops of 
rain were falling; but Mary letaiod on, now running until nearly out of 
breath, then walking, and then running on again; for she thought she 
would be as quick as ever she could; she would not even stay a minute 
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when there, but would only speak one last word of kindness, make one 
last vow of , and fly back to her mother’s side again. 

But, notwit ing all her haste, it was nearly two hours after sunset 
when she reached the place of meeting. She found her lover pacing up 
and down with quick, impatient “aon 

“ Mary,” he said, as he advanced to meet her, “I feared you were not 
coming ; and yet I thought you would not break your promise.” 

“It was because I would not break my promise,”’ replied Mary, “ that 
I came; but I am almost afraid [have done wrong. I have heard such a 
fearful tale ; but I cannot stay to speak of that now. I fear L ought not 
to have come at all. Farewell, Frederick, farewell! until we can meet 
again, openly and happily.” 

6 Stay, Mary, stay!” he cried, seizing her hand; “ gh this haste? I 
had hoped that you would have revoked your cruel determination of 
driving me from your presence—a thing unvalued and uncared for ; 
that your love had not been all feigned or vanished, but that some slight 
feeling of it might be lurking in your heart. But I see I was wrong.”’ 

“You cannot doubt my love,” replied Mary. “ Say what you will, 
in your inmost heart I am sure youcannot. But, firm as my determina- 
tion was when I last saw you, I have heard that since which has made it 
still stronger.” 

What,” asked her lover eagerly—“ what have you heard ?” 

‘My mother told me last night,” said Mary, ‘the story of her early 
life, and of my father’s death. Oh, Frederick!” she continued, shudder- 
ing, “such a dreadful tale! My poor father was murdered—murdered 
in his bed by one who——Oh! I cannot bear to speak of it. And 
I, who ought to be at my mother’s side, mingling my tears with hers— 
who ought to lay open to her every feeling of my heart—am deceiving 
her, am here with Frederick !—dear Frederick, let me go! Indeed, 
indeed, I must not stay longer.” 

‘She has told you, then!” he said, in quick, low tones, and tightening 
his grasp on her hand. “And does she feel it? Is she bowed down 
with grief? Is she heartbroken? Is she despairing ?” 

‘She was at first,” said Mary ; “but in time she became more re- 
signed. Now, again, she fears for me: in me her whole heart, her 
whole soul—all her thoughts, hopes, and fears, are bound up. And 
thus, thus do I repay her affection! Oh, bid me farewell ; indeed I 
must go.” 

“Then, for her sake, you banish me from your presence ?” 

‘I must, I must. It is bitter to part, but what can I do?”’ 

“And your love for me is as nothing, when placed in the scale with 
that which you feel for her?” 

“Oh, say not so. The feeling is so different: I love my mother 
dearly, dearly; but you——” And maidenly scruples giving way, she 
threw herself into her lover’s arms, and laid her . upon his shoulder, 
while he pressed one hot, burning kiss upon her cheek. 

Mary withdrew herself, blushing, from his embrace, and once more 
bade him farewell; but he again detained her, and placing his hand over 
his eyes, stood motionless, and without speaking. She tried to throw off 
his grasp, but he held her as if his fingers were of iron. She could see 
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the muscles of his face working, and when at length he removed his hand 
from before it, she was startled at seeing how it was altered. 

“‘ Mary!” he said, and his voice sounded hollow—* Mary, hear me. 
You say you love me, and I would fain believe it; but you speak of 
others—you think of others. You have other ties—whether of affection, 
duty, or gratitude, it matters not—but you have other ties, which seem to 
you stronger than those which bind you to me. Now, hear how differ- 
ently I feel towards you. From the moment I yield myself up to love 
you, I give up the thought, the passion, the object, I have had for nearly 
twenty years. I say, the object. for I have had but one, and that one the 
most engrossing that the human heart can know. ‘This one object has 
been ever in my mind; of it alone I have thought, of it alone I have 
dreamt, for it alone | have lived. This for you I am ready to resign, 
and you can never know how great the sacrifice. Mary, can you give up 
nothing in return ?” 

“Then why not go to my mother?” said Mary, trembling and agi- 
tated. ‘Go to her, get her consent, and I will be yours.” 

“T have told you already,” he said, impatiently, “ that cannot be. 
Mary!” he cried, throwing himself at her feet, “you see before you 
one who had believed his heart steeled against every human passion save 
one: most of all against love. That heart you, te should have been 
the last being on earth to do so, have won. You say you love both your 
mother and me, now then choose between us; I can bear no rival, not 
even her. Make your election. Either drive me away, never to see 
me more, or fly with me and be mine—wholly mine; there is no alter- 
native. Love!” he continued, “if you hesitate, you know it not. Call 
your feelings for me fancy, liking, attachment—what you will; but call 
them not by the devoted, passionate name of love. Love cannot be cool 
and calculating ; it knows not to distinguish between proper and improper 
—right and wrong; it acknowledges no lord but him in whom it is 
centred ; it confesses no code of laws but his will. If you felt it as I 
have felt it, you would forget mother, friends, the world itself, and be 
mine, and mine wholly, in heart, body, and soul.” 

Mary felt alarmed at her lover’s manner, and the purity of her mind 
was shocked at the sentiments he avowed. She withdrew her hand from 
his, and said, almost coldly, 

“Frederick, you forget yourself and me. Your language but con- 
firms me in my resolution: we must part, until we can meet again under 
different circumstances, and in a very different spirit.” 

Frederick started to his feet. , 

“ Beware,” he cried, “ how you thwart me! One chance more I give 
you; is it for your mother’s sake that you take this course ?” 

‘« Partly.” 

“Then know that in no possible way could you so surely bring anguish 
and desolation on her head. Mark me! ‘ one word i have it in my 

wer to crush both her and you to the dust. Obey my wishes, and 
that word shall never be spoken. Deny me, and all the grief and sorrow 
she ever knew, were it ten times as much, will have been as nothing to 


that which she shall endure.” 
“You have the power to crush us!” cried Mary. “Oh, Frederick, 
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Frederick ! what can you mean? You cannot know—you cannot be—— 
O God! what horrible t crosses my brain? No, it is but a 
foolish fancy. I am weak nervous. You could not mean what you 
said. Oh, Frederick! say it was but a jest—say you were not in earnest.” 

“«T was in earnest. I have the power, and if you thwart me, I will 
use it. And now, once more: do you still reject my love ?” 

“T do not reject it, Frederick ; pote did reject it.” 

« Will you fly with me?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then you still hold fast your determination ?” 

“T do.” 

“Firmly ?” 

“ Firmly.” 

“Then take the consequences. See you this hand? Look at it; 
regard it well. It was dyed in your father’s blood! Yes, girl, shrink 
from me—tremble: I am Carl von Wolin, your mother’s rejected suitor 
—your father’s murderer! Nay, ay not yet; hear me. I hated all 
else: I loved your mother—loved her with a passion that your cold, 
even, ‘innocent’ disposition cannot comprehend. She spurned me, de- 
ceived me, despised me; treated me as a thing without feeling—un- 
worthy of notice; as a child to be soothed with vain promises in one 
minute, and to be forgotten or laughed at in the next. She married 
another. I vowed revenge. I could have slain her husband at the 
church-door; but I waited. I waited for her heart to'cling yet more 
closely to him—waited for a child to be born; through husband and 
child [ meant to take my revenge upon her. I followed her to Naples, 
and there my dagger drank the heart’s blood of my rival—my successful 
rival. You, then a baby, were sleeping at his side; my hand was raised to 
slay you—but again I waited. I traced you from Naples, and I followed 
you hither. Afterwards I came hither frequently. I hovered about 
—I watched your mother’s love for you growing and strengthening. 
When the time seemed ripe for my plans, I took wp my abode in the 
neighbourhood. I dogged you in your walks. One evening I followed 

to the rock, by the river’s side; prepared my dagger and advaneed—- 

it was to kill you. You started, and fell into the water; I would not be 
robbed of my vengeance, and I saved your life. Then, as you turned 
your eyes, full of gratitude, on me, did I for the first time conceive the 
of a sweeter, a deeper revenge. I wooed you; I tried to win 
your love. What a means of vengeance, I thought, would then be in 
my power! Had I failed, you should have died by my hand; but I 
succeeded—at least, I hoped so. At first, all my vows and protestations 
were false—feigned and false, all of them; I thought but of vengeance. 
But at last I—yes I—Oh! I could spurn myself for it—I, the mur- 
derer of the father, the more than murderer of the mother, loved the 
daughter! I, whose whole thought was of vengeance, loved the instru- 
ment by which that vengeance was to be wreaked. I urged, entreated 
you to fly with me. Had you consented, you should never have heard 
this; I might have felt the curse, but you should not have known it. 
But you refused me; you preferred your mother’s happiness to mine. 


And now—go to her; go and see whether that happiness will be increased 
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when you tell her that you have had a lover in her former suitor—in her 
husband’s murderer ; that his lips have pressed your cheek—that his arm 
has encircled your waist—that you have returned his love—or rather that 
have fancied you have returned it. And now fly, haste, loiter not, 
Tost the burning fire within prompt me, even yet, while it is in my 
power, to gratify at once the passions both of love and of revenge.” 

He ceased; but Mary moved not. With the first words he oe pa a 
she had seen it all: a thousand corroborative circumstances flashed 
across her mind like an electric shock; and, with a faint moan, she fell 
back against a tree that stood behind. Her lips became livid, her face 
white as that of a corpse, and her eyes fixed and glassy. She had no 
power to stir, yet she had not lost her consciousness; she heard every 
word, every syllable, plainly, distinctly. It was the reeling of the brain. 
Suddenly, she started up with a shriek. 

«Oh, Frederick, Frederick !” she cried, “‘save me, save me! Where is 
that fearful man? Give me your arm; help me—support me. I feel 
ill, ill. There is a load, a weight, here on my brain. I don’t know 
what it is—I have been dreaming, | think. What is the matter with 
your hand? Itis red. Have you hurt it? Shall I bind it for you? 
Let me think—what was that about a hand? Something, I know. O 
God! I recollect it all now! It is blood, blood, blood—my father’s 
blood! Hence, villain, murderer—hence! I hate you—I loathe you! 
Mother, mother—help, help! Let me go—let me go, I say!” And, 

ing from him, she ran off through the wood, which re-echoed with 
her screams. But she ran not far; blind and giddy she saw nothing 
before her, her forehead struck against the bough of a tree, and she was 


hurled violently to the ground. 


III. 


NiGuT was drawing on apace, and Mrs. Atherton walked about the 
house, restless and uneasy at her, daughter’s absence. Mary had not 
made known her intention of going out ; and every room was looked into, 
every nook in the garden searched for her, but she was nowhere to be 
found. Vague, undefined apprehensions lay like a weight of lead on the 
mother’s heart. She tried to persuade herself that Mary had walked to 
one of the other cottages in the valley, and had been detained there by 
the rain, which had now begun to pour down fast: but it would not do; 
dark forebodings of evil were on her mind, and would not be removed. 
A hundred times did she go to the door, and strain her eyes, to look 
through the gloom for the missing one; but in vain. The rain ceased, 
and yet she came not: the fear that something might have, was changed 
into the certainty that something had, happened; she must else have 
been home by this time. The suspense became horrible—unendurable. 
The old servant,’ Betsy, was despatched to the nearest cottages for help. 
Men came with torches and lanterns ; they dispersed themselves about the 
woods; they sought her all the night through. Morning came; but 
still no trace had been discovered. They dragged the pools and the river ; 
they searched every house for miles around — amongst the rest, the 
stranger’s: that was deserted and empty, and nowhere was any clue 


found. 
Days—weeks—a month passed away, and nothing was heard of the 
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lost girl; and what a change did that short time work on the mother! 
After the first few days she scarcely ever spoke, she refused nearly all 
sustenance, and it almost seemed that she never slept. Seldom could 
she be prevailed on to lie for a minute in bed; but, day and night, she 
sat almost constantly at the window, silent, pale, and still, as a thing of 
marble, except for a little while once every morning and evening, when 
she would wander forth alone into the wood, searching, searching,—yet 
without hope. 

About four or five weeks after Mary’s disappearance, as the mother 
sat one night, as usual, at the window, gazing out upon the darkness, 
something white and spectral-looking glided by. She started up and 
opened the door ; it stood upon the step—she clasped it in her arms— 
it was Mary! She brought her to the light: no eye but a mother's 
could have known her. ‘The once soft and blooming cheek was white 
and hollow ; the golden hair was loose and dishevelled ; the stare of mad- 
ness was in the eye. She bowed down her head; a shudder passed over 
her frame, as in a thrilling whisper she pronounced the words, “ Carl 
von Wolin!” and she was laid, apparently dying, on the bed. She re- 
vived, but it was only for a short time. In the lucid intervals which some- 
times occurred between the ravings of her delirium, she told her mother 
all that had taken place up to the time when the dreadful truth had been 
made known to her. After that, she knew no more of what had happened 
until the moment when she had found herself in her mother’s arms, 
though she had a vague recollection of having suffered a severe illness in 
some dark place, with an old woman attending her. In a week after she 
reached home she was dead ; and very soon afterwards her mother slept 
with her in the same grave.—The Baron’s Revenge was complete ! 





“‘ Nobody was ever able to tell rightly,’ said the woman from whom I 
heard the sad tale, “ what became of the poor thing in the time she was 
wanting; but a few years back, some boys were picking hurts (whortle- 
berries) in the wood; and in among the bushes, about half-way up that 
hill there, they found the entrance to acave. They told people of it, 
and some men went in with lights, and found the skeleton of a man, 
with a rusty, queer-looking piece of iron, something like a knife, lying 
by its side. I don’t know how it may be, but people said it was the 
Baron’s skeleton. 
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A PACKE OF SPANISH LYES.* 


THE attempt made by Philip II. of Spain to invade this country, and 
to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1588, by means of what was 
termed, though most falsely, the ‘ Invincible Armada,” was one of those 
great historical events by which the destiny of nations has been deter- 
mined. The world, indeed, is perpetually oscillating between great events, 
which, like to the appearance of comets at long-recurring periods, are, in 
some cases, antecedently calculable, though not always, nor often so. Yet, 
after they have come into the region of actual experience and observation, 
mankind agree to look back upon their arrival as to an era upon which 
their fortunes hinged, and by which their glory or ignominy was consum- 
mated. Had this formidable equipment of Philip succeeded, had the 
crown of England been united to that of Spain, had the manners and 
religion of the Peninsula been introduced into this island, had Britain 
shrunk from an empire into an appendage, the effect upon all the nations 
of the earth—upon their prosperity and industry, upon their science and 
philosophy, upon their poetry and virtue, upon their liberty and religion— 
would have been most calamitous and destructive. On the other hand, 
that Philip made the attempt, that he utterly failed, that Elizabeth 
laughed at the wreck and ruin of his Armada, must not be regarded as un- 
productive in result. The buoyant spirit of the English rose higher than 
ever, experienced a new force within, exerted a fresh impetus on the 
world without, felt itself invigorated and quickened, and welled forth 
more abundant streams of blessings to mankind at large. 

The preparations for this armament were of the most gigantic 
dimensiovs. Though a fact well known to all readers of history, it 
may be well to exhibit, in a summary manner, their extent, and to 
show their comparative relation to the defensive preparations made 
in England. The Spanish force consisted of 130 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 57,868 tons, and carrying 2630 brass cannon, of all sorts, 
in which number were included 72 galleons and galleasses of a mon- 
strous size, like to floating castles, and containing 30,000 troops and 
seamen. Some accounts give the number of ships considerably above 
this. The Duke of Parma, in Flanders, with an army of 30,000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, and the Due de Guise, in Normandy, 
with 12,000 Frenchmen, were also ready, as opportunity offered, to 
aid the Armada in its invasion of England. For three years had the 
King of Spain been making the necessary arrangements for the expe- 
dition, during which time, by various pretexts and professions of amity, 
he had endeavoured to lull the suspicions of the English queen. But 
Elizabeth, unsurpassed in penetration by any monarch of her time, failed 
not to obtain adequate information respecting his preparations, and 
clearly to apprehend their ultimate object. On the contrary, she brought 
into play the full energy of her powerful mind to counterwork the malig- 
nant designs of her enemies. Her fleet was got into complete readiness, 
consisting of 181 ships, manned with 17,472 men, and carrying 31,985 


—- —_-- — — ———— 





* A pamphlet, written in England in the year 1588, in refutation of one issued 
in Spain, consisting of a number of singular letters, endeavouring to prove to the 
Spanish nation the successful issue of the invincible Armada of that same year. 
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tons burden, which, it will be seen, was not much more than one-half the 
tonnage of the Armada. The whole nation, too, was roused to resist the 
invaders. All classes felt the danger of the moment, and were determined 
to defend their native soil to the very utmost. Two armies were gathered 
together; one under the Earl of Hunsden, of 45,362 men, besides the 
band of pensioners, with 36 cannon, for the protection of the queen ; 
the other under the Earl of Leicester, of 18,449 men, for driving back 
the enemy whenever they should attempt to land. In addition to these 
forces, there were 10,000 at coast-towns and southern parts, and many 
others throughout the country, in different degrees of equipment. The 
“official lists, printed in Murdin, show, that in the whole kingdom, 101,040 
were called out, regimented, and armed, in England and Wales; of which 
$7,196 were infantry, and of these 48,127 were trained, but the rest 
only armed. These were exclusive of the forces upon the borders, and 
those of Yorkshire reserved to answer the service northward, and sundry 
of the Welsh shires not certified.” The Dutch likewise, in a certain 
fashion, rendered their assistance. Stow says, “The Hollanders came 
roundly in with threescore sail, brave ships of war, fierce, and full of 

leen ; not so much for England’s aid, as in just occasion of their own 

ce.” 

Our is not to describe the progress of the Armada, and its 
eventual destruction. We have another object in view, which is, to point 
out the means which the Spanish court took to sustain its shattered 
fortunes. Immediately upon the ruin of its prodigious fleet, an attempt 
was made to palm a lie upon the Spanish people, by assuring them of its 
complete success. Some of the means adopted were of a most singular 
order. Amongst the chief of them was the following: A pamphlet was 

blished at Seville, containing a great accumulation of false statements, 
m letters received from the Spanish ambassador at Paris, from the post- 
master of Logrono, from Rouen, from the chief postmaster of Bordeaux, 
and in accounts from divers other sources. In the same year, 1588— 
that of the attempted invasion—it was deemed necessary to issue a reply 
in this country to the concatenation of lies here so p batons strung 

er. It is difficult to understand the motive for this; inasmuch as 
the people of England, by their deliverance and security, must have per- 
ceived their sheer absurdity and falsity. Each letter and statement 
receives its answer, which is couched in phraseology the most laconic and 
pithy, reminding us of a pitched battle, in which blow succeeds blow in 
uninterrupted succession. The manuscript was originally published in 
black letter, by the deputies of the renowned Christopher Barker, “ printer 
to the Queene’s most excellent Maiestie,” and bears date 1588.* We 
propose selecting a number of specimens from the Spanish and English 
accounts, which will be found interesting, not only for their great curiosity 
of false assertion and quaint rejoinder, but also for the insight they fur- 
nish into the actual relation between the opposing armaments, in the heat 
of the fray and afterwards. 

The writer of the reply heads each account given by his adversary 
with “ A Packe of Spanish Lyes,” and his own, with “ A Condemnation 
of the Spanish Lyes.” The “ Packe” opens with “The true relation 





* A modernised English version of this pamphlet occurs in the “Harleian 
Miscellany,” vol. iii., p. 385. ~ 
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of the success of the Catholic army against their enemies, by letters of the 
aster of Logrono, of the fourth of September, and by letters from 
of the one-and-thirtieth of August, and by letters from Paris of 
the king’s ambassador there ; wherein he declareth the imprisonment of 
Francis Drake and other great nobles of England, and how the queen is 
in the field with an army, and of a certain mutiny which was amongst 
the queen’s army, with the success of the said Catholic army since 
entered in the Groyne till they came on the coast of England.” ‘To 
which answer is made: “ It is well known to all the world how false all 
this relation is, and either falsely coloured by the letters remembered, or 
else both the postmaster of Logrono and the writers from Rouen o 
to be waged as intelligencers for the devil, the father of lies, whom 
have herein truly served; and if they so continue in maintenance thereof 
inst the known truth, their damnation is certain, and hell is open for 
them.” ‘It is so false that there was any mutiny in the queen’s army, 
that she herself was there, with the greatest honour, love, and applause 
received, that could be imagined for a lady and a queen. She rode round 
about her army, and passed through every part thereof, to their inesti- 
mable comfort ; she lodged, and did eat in the camp, as quietly as ever 
she did in her own chamber. In the army was never any fray or discord ; 
exercise of arms was daily used, and showed before her, to her great honour ; 
yea, and with an universal extolling of God’s name every day, morning 
and evening, in loud prayers and psalms; and the like song, in her own 
hearing, against all tyranny, by invasion, of God’s enemies; and this 
every man may judge to be far from any colour of mutiny.” 

The next “ Packe,” in order of time, professes to be “ Advice from 
London, which the Ambassadors of our Sovereign Lord the King, resi- 
dent in Paris, had from thence.” This letter of the 26th of August affirms, 
‘“‘that the queen’s admiral-general was arrived in the river of London 
with twenty-five ships only, without his admiral’s ship, which was taken 
by our admiral, Saint John; and it is well known in England, that to 
hide the loss of their admiral’s ship, they say he put himself in a smaller 
ship, the better to follow our army ; and it is known for certainty that he 
saved himself in a boat when he Tost his ship; that Drake, for certainty, 
is taken or slain.” It asserts, likewise, “‘that the queen commanded, 
upon pain of death, that nobody should speak of her fleet . . . . and that 
the Catholics (meaning those living in England), understanding that all 
their fleet was dispersed, moved a certain mutiny, which forced the queen 
to go herself into the field ; and for certain it is known, that there is not 
brought into England neither ship nor boat of ours, more than the shi 
of Don Pedro Valder ; and that our fleet was gone into Scotland, om 
arrived in a haven called Trapena Euxaten.” The sturdy Englishman 
indignantly rushes to the charge. ‘‘ Here followeth the mountain of lies. 
It is reason, that if there were liars in London, they should send them to 
Mendoza; for so mendacia are of more price with him than true 
and so was he accustomed, when he was ambassador in England, to buy 
more lies, because he liked them better than truths. If one should make 
a section or anatomy of this mountain and body of lies, there is no piece 
nor joint to be found sound.” “The admiral-ship, which was called the 
Ark Royal, was safely brought home by the lord-admiral of England, 
Lord Howard ; henever changed her. is, thanked be God, safe with 
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other the queen’s royal ships. She is able, with the lord-admiral, to match 
in fight with the Duke of Medina, or any prince of Christendom, in any 
ship that the King of Spain hath. This is not spoken for ostentation ; 
but God’s favour is assured to England, in the justice of the quarrel 
against any invader.” ‘The last line is a lie, with like error as the 
former ; for there is no haven in Scotland called Trapena Euxaten. This 
Mendoza was very curious to forge astrange name, as it appeareth he had 
read of some such in Peru or in New Spain.” 

The age of Elizabeth may well be looked back upon with wistfulness by 
such as hold in abomination the sentimentality of thought and vapidity of 
expression employed in the present day, when they behold such vigour 
aaa raciness in the language of their ancestors nearly three centuries ago. 
As civilisation advances, thought becomes polished and refined; but un- 
fortunately, it too often acquires a tendency, in unequally balanced minds, 
to hendulahinn feebleness and attenuation. As men depart further from 
& primitive condition, in that degree do they less frequently speak the 
spontaneous utterances of the soul, and substitute for them factitious and 
artificial imaginings. 

In the reply given to the following letter from Diego Peres, chief post- 
master of Logrono, of the 2nd of September, 1588, the English writer, in 
a most happy and forcible manner, succinctly describes the spoliation of the 
Armada before Calais and on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. “The 
news of England is confirmed here by a letter of the governor of Rouen. 
He writeth, he hath in his power the chief pilot of Captain Drake; and 
that he knoweth that all the English army remained overthrown, having 
sunk two-and-twenty ships, and taken forty, and imprisoned Francis 
Drake, having given them chase almost as high as Abspurge, and slain 
many by the sword ; and likewise saith, that there was found in Captain 
Drake’s ship a piece of ordnance of five-and-twenty feet long, which dis- 

a he of a hundred-weight at once, made on purpose, with one 
only shot, to sink our Spanish admiral; and it pleased God, although she 
was somewhat battered, yet was she repaired again, and overthrew the 
English army.” To which the answer is: “The governor of Rouen is 
accounted a worthy nobleman, and therefore he shall do well to make 
this report of him to be known for a lie; for so surely he knoweth it to 
be, that there was never either a chief pilot or the value of a boy of Cap- 
tain Drake’s taken, and brought to him as a prisoner. The governors of 
Boulogne and Calais can inform the governor of Rouen how false a re- 

rt it was, ‘that the English remained overthrown before Calais.’ The 
English army fought with the Spanish, chased the Spanish as a brace of 
greyhounds would a herd of deer. The Spaniards’ ships were beaten, 
led, burnt, sunk—some in the main seas before Dunkirk, some before 
ushing, and the rest chased away; so as they fled continually before 
the i? navy in their best order for strength, without daring to abide 
any fight. Yea, some one of the English ships fought with three of their 
ies the Spaniards never attempting to board any English, but 
as many of them as could sail away fled with all their sails, and were fol- 
lowed by the English, until they were chased out of all the English seas, 
and forced them to run a violent course about Scotland, and so to Ireland, 
where a great number of their ships are drowned, their men taken, and 
many killed by the savage people bor their spoil. And the English navy, 
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upon good consideration, left them, when they saw them so hastily to fly 
desperately into the northern dangerous seas, where the English navy did 
very certainly know that there would be no safety for them to follow the 
Spanish. Why durst any report that twenty-two English ships were 
sunk, and forty were taken, 1 am in truth there was not any one of the 
English ships sunk or taken? A strange disposition to forge such great 
lies, whereof there was no ground nor colour. If any one or two of the 
English had been sunk, a liar might have put the number of twenty for 
two, and excuse the lie by error of figuring; but, of none in number, no 
number can be made, but by falsehood. The governor of Rouen, being 
aman of great honour and virtue, ought to revenge this shameful lie made 
upon him ; for Lucian never did, in all his lies, use more impudency than 
these Spanish liars do report of him.” ‘If Drake’s ship were me thee if 


there was such a piece of ordinance of such a length, in what port is that. 


ship? in whose possession is that piece? Drake is returned with honour ; 
his ship, called the Revenge, is in harbour, ready for a revenge by a new 
service; no ship lost, no ordnance missing. The foolish liar maketh 
mention of Abspurge, in Scotland. In all Scotland is no such place. In 
Germany is a country called Habspurg, but any wager may be laid that 
none of the Spanish came ever thither. Every line, or every sentence, 
containeth a lie.” 

It seems strange that such energetic language should be required, as 
it could not fail to be soon known that the Armada was broken up and 
ruined; but the barefaced obstinacy and impudence of this Spanish 
assertor in maintaining the most arrant falsehoods demanded a like dog- 
gedness in their stern repudiation. Indeed, he meets with more than his 
match. Again, alluding sti!l more directly to the action off Calais, a fit 
rejoinder immediately appends the following :—‘ Copy of a letter that 
Pedro de Alva did write from Rouen, the first of September of the same 
year,” in which “it is holden for certain that they (the Spanish) have 
fought with the English, and broken their heads, having sunk many of 
their ships, and taken others ; and the rest, which they say were twenty- 
seven ships, returned, very much battered, to the river of London, which 
are all those that could escape.” To these fables, the advocate for truth 
chafingly replies, that “of all other places, none could make a truer 
report than Calais, where the governor and all the inhabitants saw the 
Spanish army mightily beaten by the English; and it was affirmed by 
men there of great pose J eae that never was seen, by any man living, 
such a battery, so great for number, so furious, and of so long conti- 
nuance, as the English made against the Spanish. Calais saw the Spanish 
army first driven from their anchors with fire; they saw the greatest 
galliasse of the Spanish, whereof was commander that worthy nobleman, 
Moncada, spoiled, and himself slain in the galliasse by the English. 
Calais did see the next day that the English navy fought and did beat 
the Spanish Armada from eight of the clock in the morning until four in 
the afternoon without any ceasing. Calais saw the Spanish hoist up all 
their sails as fast as wind could drive, and the English to follow and 
ane them ; and yet Calais saw a sufficient navy of England left before 

ere able to master all the shipping that the Duke of Parma had 

rovided.” 
; When disaster had attended the invincible Armada from the time of 
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its first setting out to its final and com breaking up, it is extraordi- 
nary that absurd falsehoods as are found in these letters should have 
been coined for the tem illusion of the Spanish public. The govern- 
ment of that country must have felt itself greatly humiliated by the de- 
struction of its fleet, to have been compelled to resort to such deceitful, 
not to say despicable, artifices. These fictions are dressed in various 
forms. Another “ Packe of Spanish Lyes” professes to give a “relation 
of that which hath passed till this day, the fifth of September, 1588, till 
three of the clock in the afternooa, known by the relations and advice 
come to his majesty from the happy fleet, whereof is general the Duke of 
Medina, in the conquest of England,” in which it is stated, that in the 
first fight and encounter, ‘there was sunk three galliasses and four 
mighty galleons of the Queen’s.” The last “ Packe” in the list coolly 
produces the following piece of intelligence, very satisfactory, no doubt, 
to the Spanish nation—if true : 

** Out of England was advice given, that on the thirteenth arrived fif- 
teen of the queen’s ships; and they said that the galleon, Saint Martin, 
wherein my lord the duke is (whom God preserve), had encountered 
with Drake, and had grappled his ship and captured his person, and 
other noble Englishmen, and taken other fifteen ships, beside others 
that were distressed; and the duke with his fleet followed his way to 
Scotland, because the wind was not come about.” 

This strange collection of fables and deceits closes with the ludicrous 
remark that, “‘ with these news his majesty resteth very much contented, 
and causeth them to be sent to the empress, by the hands of Francisco 
Ydiaquez, his secretary of state.” The stout-hearted Briton, rejoicing 
at the complete overthrow of the once-terrible Armada, and at the 
triumph of his own countrymen, yet full of wrath at the presumption 
and apparent gladness of his A thus replies, and, like the 
Spaniard, sums up the case, but with a very different conclusion : 

“ This that is said of the duke’s grappling with Drake’s ship, and 

ing of him captive, and many other noblemen of England, is like all 
the rest of the lies. The duke, after he went from Calais towards Scot- 
land, never came near to offer fight with any English ship, never turned 
back to the English that followed him, but fled away as wind and sail could 
serve him. If he had this fortune thus falsely reported, it is sure that 
he would have brought both Drake and some of the noblemen home with 
him into Spain, to have been presented to the king, and not have gone 
home to his own house without sight of the king. But, in truth, there 
was not one nobleman or gentleman of any mark, that went to the sea, 
that was either slain or taken ; all are living, and are as willing, by God’s 
favour, to adventure their lives, as ever they were, against any of the 
queen’s enemies, when she shall command them.” In reference to the 
contentment of the king upon the above news, he says: “ And where 
this news did much content the king, it is likely that if he thought them 
true, he was glad thereof; for so had his majesty cause. But he is 
thought too wise to have thought that after he understood that the duke 
and all his army had fled from the coast of Flanders and England, that 
ever they were like to have any victory of the English. No, contrari- 
wise, the king and all his wise counsellors had cause to lament the 


dangers whereunto of necessity his Armada should fall, by passing the 
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dangerous coasts, islands, and monstrous rocks of Scotland and Ireland; 
of more danger to his navy to pass, than to have passed from Lisbon to 
the Moluccas, and home again.” He then winds up the whole (adding 
two or three aptly-chosen texts of Scripture, such as, ‘‘ Wherefore, cast 
off lying, and speak every man the truth unto his neighbour, for we are 
members one of another”), by jeeringly alluding to the probability of the 
bearer of such outrageous intelligence to the empress receiving a reward 
from her. “ It is to be thought that if the empress gave the secretary, 
Ydiaquez, any reward for the news, as it is likely she iid, she may justly 
require it again from him, and give him charge not to bring her majesty, 
nor the king, his master, any such notorious lies hereafter; for if he use 
it often, he is unworthy to be secretary to so great a king.” 

The pompous title given to the Armada by Pope Sixtus V., who be- 
stowed upon it his special blessing, that of “the great, noble, and in- 
vincible army and terror of Europe,” proved to be singularly unmerited. 
Its ignominious overthrow reminds us of the explosion of artillery when 
attended by the destruction only of those who had furnished the lighted 
match. While gleaning a history of this great event, in the antiquated 
documents from which our quotations have been taken, this remarkable 
international controversy imparts to the mind a freshness and relish in 
the consideration of an already deeply-interesting subject. 








SCOTTISH CRIMINAL TRIALS.* 


RUGGED in aspect and austere in climate, Scotland, notwithstanding 
its general character for industry, integrity, and morality, is celebrated 
for its Criminal Trials. The hostility of races, the feuds of clans, and 
mountain and castle seclusion, have been among the chief sources of 
crime ; but in such a country, superstition also begat witchcraft ; spectral 
and dream testimony has not been disregarded ; and even piety has been 
made to assume—as is too frequently the case—the form of deadly reli- 
gious persecution. 

Mr. John Hill Burton, in collecting his records of these dark proceed- 
ings, has not told his tales well. With the exception of one or two in- 
stances, everything is fragmentary; events are reasoned about, not 
narrated; strange incidents and mysterious causes are alluded to, never 
unfolded; and even when an attempt is made at relating one of these 
many eventful histories, the narrative never assumes either an animated, 
a picturesque, or a dramatic character. Looking, however, to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s proneness to argument and generalisation rather than to narrative, 
he brings out some things—as the hostility of races—in a very clear and 
distinct light. | 

The proceedings against the Clan Gregor, for example, fill up a goodly 
portion of the first volume; and Mr. Burton justly remarks upon these 
predatory habits of a clan, handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions, that if one were desired to point out upon the map—on no surer 
ground than the mere physical character of the country—that spot 
which must have been the main battle-field between the Celtic races 





* Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland. By John Hill Burton. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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living among the mountains, and the people of Saxon origin, who tilled 
the plain, he would naturally point to the mass of broken mountains 
clustering about Loch Lomond and Loch Catrine, which strike from the 
t mountain ranges of the north right into the most fertile plains and 
sof the south. In the “good” old times, when the predatory 
Celt kept as naturally to mountain fastnesses, and the industrious Saxon 
to fertile lowlands, as the buffalo to the prairie and the tiger to the jungle, 
the Trossachs were all the more valuable to the untamed freebooters of 
the Clan Gregor, from their vicinity to a rich cultivated country. The 
earliest notice of habits which have since been so familiarised to the 
English reader by the potent pen of the Magician of the North, occurs, 
according to Mr. Burton, in 1533, when Patrick MacCoule Kere Mac- 
gregor was charged with his two brothers, “in company with sundry 
rebels of the Clan Gregor,” with stealing forty cows from the Earl of 
Monteith. But it would appear that they were always engaged in 
such pursuits; and that, divested of all romance and savage incidents, 
the origin and main source of this long-continued and fierce conflict with 
the law was the vulgar but all-powerful one—the desire of food and other 
useful plunder. The remedy sought by government against these depre- 
dations and outrages, which consisted in strengthening the hands of the 
injured parties, and of all who hated the Macgregors, and hounding them 
on to vengeance, was rather calculated to increase than to diminish the 
evil. 

The ravages of the Macgregors attained a climax in .an event which 
figures in Scottish history as the Battle of Glenfruin ; or, the Raid of the 
Lennox. Archibald, Earl of Argyle, had also one of the Macgregors, 
Laird of Glenstrae, executed, and measures were even taken, but in 
vain, to suppress the name altogether. One of the predecessors of 
Rob Roy, as a leader of this brigand clan, was Patrick Macgregor, 
better known in prose and rhyme as Gilroy, or Gilderoy. This hero of 
highway romance was gibbeted, and his head and hand were affixed on 
the east or netherbow port of Edinburgh. Patrick Roy Macgregor, who 
also underwent the last penalty of the law, was another notorious rob- 
ber, murderer, and arson. Of Rob Roy, the hero of Scott’s magnificent 
romance, it appears that little can be said in a narrative drawing its ma- 
terials from criminal trials. Rob Roy, in fact, was not so much a criminal 
as a scamp; and his misdeeds, instead of the burnings, sieges, abductions, 
and murders, which blacken the memory of his predecessors, are associated 
with dishonoured bills, fraudulent bankruptcy, and swindled cattle-dealers. 
The ancient spirit, however, revived in his sons—the abduction of Jane 
Key, the young heiress of Aberfoyle, imparting quite a romantic halo 
over that epoch of the Gregors. It was not, indeed, until the year 1775, 
that the opprobrium thrown on the name of Macgregor was removed by 
an act of the British parliament. “ Since that day, the once dreaded 
name has been sounded with respect at drawing-room doors, in levees, in 
bank-parlours, and on the hustings.” It is also but fair to add, that the 
turbulence of the Clan Gregor was, under the rule of the Presbyterians 
aud of Cromwell, made to assume a political character, and was inter- 
preted as loyalty to the house of Stuart. Some Celtic apologists also 
go so far as to hold that the Macgregors were a pure and persecuted 
race, whose outrages were but the recalcitrations of high-minded men 
against calculating oppression. 
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The Darien expedition, like the discoveries of Columbus and the first 
_ Arctic voyages, were stimulated chiefly by the search for gold. This ex- 
pedition terminated in disgrace and discomfiture, which it was attempted 
to repair by piracy ; and hence the trial of Captain Green, which Mr, 
Burton has related at length, without its possessing any very remarkable 


interest. The burning of Frendraught, the principal residence of the 
Crichtons, in Aberdeenshire, in order to consume the rival guests of the 
Gordon clan, is a more characteristic Scottish feudal story ; but this tra- 
gedy, round which many of the traditions of the north centre, has been 
told in rhyme as well as prose, and Motherwell’s Minstrelsy gives it to 
the reader exactly as the peasant would repeat it to the curious listener. 

It is difficult to detect, in the Scottish criminal records, any trace of 
prophetic dreams, the ME Ry 6 or the other superstitions which were 
rife in Scotland, and might be deemed peculiarly valuable as instruments 
for the revelation of crime. Their absence, Mr. Burton hints, must be 
attributed to that reluctance which the spiritual world has ever shown to 
appear before a jury. It is indeed unfortunate that when any of these 
instances are so specific that one could trace them into the criminal 
records, they are still always referred to distant places. Thus, “ Mr. 
Rory Macleod, son to the deceased Mr. Norman Macleod, some time mi- 
nister of Kilmuir,” when he gives such an instance of the second-sight as 
must have necessarily connected itself with judicial proceedings, carries it 
across the Atlantic, though, in other instances of second-sight, his own 
family is fertile enough. 

He tells us how, in the year 1745, Jonathan Easton, of Newport, in Rhode 
Island, left his housekeeper in charge of a store of rum. There was an Indian 
girl who wanted some of the liquor; and being refused, she murdered the 
housekeeper, and threw her into a draw-well. After his return home, as Mr. 
Easton was in bed, he saw an apparition, between sleep and awake, informing 
him the Indian girl had murdered his servant, and thrown her into the draw- 
well, of which he did not at first take anv notice; but the scene being thrice 
repeated, he considered there might be something in it; whereupon he called 
one of the town-council, and both gomg to the well, found the body of the girl, 
and thereupon seized the Indian maid, who immediately confessed the murder, 
for which she was executed. 


Among the multitudinous superstitions, Mr. Burton tells us, which the 
historian Wodrow (the author of ‘* Treatise on Second-Sight”) preserved 
in his private memorandum-book, there are some which, if they were se- 
riously believed, should have found their way into the records of a court 
of justiciary. For instance, there is the following account of the fore- 
shadowing of a murder. The seer is supposed to be enjoying the hospi- 
talities of a country mansion : 

At supper-time, there being some other stranger at table, the gentleman of 
the house entertained him very kindly. They were all very cheery, till, in a 
little time, that gentleman who was the guest began to be very pensive, which 
was observed in his countenance and by his silence ; so that the whole com- 
pany turned all upon him, and challenged him why he was turned so grave and 
sullen, being so good company before. He answered, nothing ailed him, and 
began to force himself to a feigned cheerfulness, but found, at last, it would not 
do. So, rising from the table, and touching another ny too 4 gentleman in the 
company, in order to speak with him aside, they went both to the door, and he 
addresses him thus: “ Oh, sir, I cannot conceal any longer the reason of my 
present discomposure, which is this. I see a dirk sticking in the breast of the 
June—voL. XCV. NO, CCCLXXVIII. P 
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gentleman of this house, and I am persuaded he will be murdered ane way or 


other this night, except means be taken to prevent it. 
tions were taken to avoid the catastrophe; but the man 


All necessary precau 
was foredoomed. His fate made him step out of the house in the middle of 
the night, and a tinker, or Bipsy, who owed him an old grudge, and had long 
Jain in wait for his life, stabbed him. 

Most of Wodrow’s supernatural events, like the miracles of the Vite 
Sanctorum, are friendly to his own Church, and very prejudicial to its bg 

nents. Some of the incidents are also extremely picturesque. e 
ollowing account of the fate of an apostate will remind the-reader of the 
story of Alp, in Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth.” | 

It’s said, that some days before his death, as he was walking in the links, 
about the twilight, at 2 pretty distance from the town, he espyed, as it wer, a 
woman all in white, ending not farr from him, who immediately disappeared ; 
and he, coming up presently to the place, saw nae person there, though the 
links be very plain; only, casting his eye on the place where shee stood, he 
saw two words drawn, or written, as it had been with a staff, upon the sand, 
“sentenced and condemned!” upon which he came home pensive and melan- 
choly, and ina little sickens and dyes. What to make of this, or what truth is 
in it, I cannot tell; only 1 had it from a minister, who lives nigh to Montrose. 
— Wodrow’s “ Analecta,” i.,. 101-102. 

Though such things were believed by learned divines and the com- 
munity in general, Mr. Burton says he only remembers one instance in 
which a prophetic dream appears in connexion with a criminal trial; and 


that occurred so lately as the year 1831. 


In that year a young Highlander was tried and executed for the robbery and 
murder of a pedlar in the wilds of me ing in Ross-shire. A certain Kenneth 
Fraser, a village tailor, pointed out the place where the plunder was hidden, 
and stoutly maintained that it had been revealed to him in adream. Like 
that of Sergeant Davies (the best story in the work, but too long for excerpt), 
the revelation was in Gaelic—a favourite language in the spiritual world. The 
testimony is given thus: “I was at home when I had the dream, in the month 
of February. It was said to me in my sleep, by a voice like a man’s, that the 
pack was lying in such a place. I got a sight of the place, just as if I had been 
awake. I never saw the place before. The voice said, in Gaelic, ‘ The pack 
of the merchant is lying in a cairn of stones, in a hole near their house.’ The 
voice did not name the Macleods ; but he got a sight of the ground, fronting 
the south, with the sun shining on it, and a burn running beneath Macleod’s 
house.” 

The jury did not, in this case, reject satisfactory evidence of the crime be- 
cause it was mixed up with this silly story. The clergyman of the parish 
thought fit to “improve” the whole story into a “voice from the borders of 
eternity,” in which, not content with a solemn commentary on the tailor’s 
dream, he adds to the marvellous history by relating an equally prophetic one 
which visited the murderer. When in custody for his crime, he dreamed that 
he was in a strange burial-ground, where he saw his father digging a grave, with 
a coffin beside it. The father bade him lie down in it; but, appearing to take 
compassion on him, released him, saying, “ Well, Hugh, go for this time, until 
about a year after this ; but in much about a year, remember, your coffin will 
meet you.” The account we have of the fulfilment is this : “ Macleod imagined 
that this dream foretold his acquittal at the circuit at Inverness, and he left 
Dornoch in high expectations. Strange to say, at that circuit his trial was 
postponed for want of a sufficient number of jurors ; and when the next circuit 
came, it was again adjourned for want of a material witness, and a whole 
twelvemonth and some days elapsed before he was condemned to death.” 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 


Cuapter XXVII. 


Mrs. Hatt being busy arranging her domestic affairs in the kitchen— 
making mince for Christmas pies, if the truth must. be known—and “ Sivin- 
and-four” never showing to callers, company callers at least, our friend 
the colonel had ample time for making a mental inventory of the furni- 
ture of their drawing-room while shut up in it alone, which he did, com- 
mencing with the old, well-indented high-backed chairs, with black 
horse-hair seats, which he valued at four-and-sixpence each, going on to 
the old red merino damask curtains, which he felt a difficulty in putting 
& price upon, not being able to guess the quantity in the baggy hangings, 
though he fixed thirty shillings as the value of the round, eagle-topped 
mirror, and thought the brass fender and fire-irons might fetch five-and- 
twenty shillings at a sale. 

‘‘ (Bad word) it,” said:he to himself, ‘ what a screwdrivin’, skinflintin’, 
usurious appearance everything has in this house; one could almost fanc 
the walls and crannies filled with coin, and the very ceilin’ swaggin’ with 
the weight of iron chests. What a nasty shabby rug too,” continued he, 
kicking at the corner of a much-worn drab worsted-worked rug, with a 
green cat lapping out of a pink saucer in the middle, considered a perfect 
triumph of the art at the time it was done. “ The carpet, too, ’s un- 
common mean—a reg’lar Scot I do believe,” continued he, stooping to 
examine it, adding, as he eyed the grey drugget above, “I wonder 
whether it’s covered to keep it clean or to hide the frays ?” 

While the colonel was in the act of turning the drugget back with his 
foot to examine, Mrs. Hall—who had now done by an old blue shot-silk 
dress with white spots what the colonel ahs she had done by her 
carpet, namely, covered the stains and spots in front with a gaudily 
flower-worked brown silk apron, and the deficiencies of the waist with a 
black woollen polka jacket with a grey border—noiselessly entered the 
room and stood behind him, 

“ Ah! my dear Mrs. Brown—I mean, Mrs. Buss—that’s to say, Mrs. 
Hall—lI'm so glad to see ye,” exclaimed he, seizing her by her warm, puffy 
hand—*“ I’m so glad to see ye you can’t think; lookin’ so well, too—I 
declare it does one good to see such a buxom body as you. I'd just 
dropt a sixpence,” continued he, looking at the disordered drugget ; 
“but, however, never mind; let the girl have it—let the girl have it; 
she’ll find it when she sweeps the room.” . 

‘Oh, but we'll find it, colonel,” replied Mrs. Hall, preparing to search 
for it. 

“ Couldn’t think of such a thing !—couldn’t, by Jove!” exclaimed he, 
raising her up, and backing her towards a roomy arm-chair, into which 
the lady now subsided. 

“Well, mum,” said the colonel, settling himself into another at her 
side, “I’m sorry to hear my young friend Joe—no, not Joe e 

** Tummus,” interposed Mrs. Hall. 

“ Ah! true,” responded the colonel—“Thomas. I was thinking of 
P 2 
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that ugly lad of Tucker’s; his name’s Joe—Joseph, at least—Joseph 
Tucker, not Tommy Tucker, as I tell him it ought to be—haw, haw, haw. 
Well, mum,” repeated he, ‘I’m sorry to hear my young friend Thomas 
has had a fall out a huntin’, very sorry indeed to hear of it, so is Mrs. 
Blunt and my daughter ; couldn’t sleep, none of us, for thinkin’ of it ; and 
they have sent me down with their kindest compliments, and all that sort 
of thing, to inquire how he is.” 

“Thank’e, colonel, thank’e,” replied Mrs. Hall, smoothing the fine 
apron over the side of the seedy gown next the great man. ‘Tummus 
is—is—very well, I thank you, colonel,” replied she ; “was rather a little 
fatigued last night, but—but——” 

While all this was going on, Tom, who had been startled with the 
clamorous knocking at the street door, with infinite labour, for he was 
both stiff and sore, had managed to lift his legs into his trousers, and ex- 
cusing his downy chin its usual beard-growing scrape, had made a hasty 
toilette, in order to catch the colonel before his departure. He now came 
hobbling, and holding on by the bannister, down stairs. 

** My dear Hall, how are you ?” exclaimed the colonel, rising from his 
chair with a desperate effort, like a cow in a lair, as our young friend 
now opened the door and came shuffling into the room. “ My dear Hall, 
how are you?” repeated the colonel, Plahidiog: and getting him by both 
hands, and looking earnestly in his face. 

** Why, ’'m—I'm rather stiff—sore, that’s to say,” replied Tom, wrig- 
gling and rubbing himself. | 

** Don’t wonder at it!” exclaimed the colonel at the top of his voice— 
“ don’t wonder at it; enough to make any man stiff aiid, sore; you had 
a desp’rate day—desp’rate day, indeed. Angelena came home all 
trashed and draggled to death. I was very angry with her for perseverin’. 
Women have no business tearin’ across country; very well to go and 
see the hounds throw off, but they should stop as soon as they find—at all 
events, they should never think of followin’ when they drop into a quick 
thing—a burst, in fact. Besides, as I told her, she was ridin’ your horse, 
and had no business to take the shine out of her in that way. Indeed, 
if the mare hadn’t been the very best bit of horseflesh that ever was 
foaled, she never could have got to the end, for Angelena’s no horse- 
woman, poor thing—not a bit of one. Her mother tells her she has 

only one fault—that of having far too much money ; but I tell her she 
has another—that of being a very indifferent horsewoman—haw, haw, 
haw—he, he, he—ho, ho, ho; however,”’ continued he, checking his 
risible faculties, “I’m deuced glad to see you all safe and sound; falls are 
nasty things, very nasty things—fall one ever so softly. And how did 
your horse please you ?” asked the colonel. 

“*Nastiest beast I ever rode in my life,” replied Tom, who, though he 
had not ridden a great many, could still find fault ; “ nastiest beast 1 ever 
rode in my life,” repeated he, thinking of the way the brute threw up 
its head to the danger of Tom’s ivories and the detriment of his features. 

** What, was he fractious or violent, or what ?” asked the colonel. 

‘Oh, everything that he oughtn’t to be,” replied Tom; “he bored, 
and he pulled, and he fumed, and he fretted, and he rushed at his fences, 
and eet go his own way; altogether, I think I never saw such an 
animal.” 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed the colonel, with well-feigned astonishment ; 
*¢ you surprise me.” 

“ He surprised me, I can tell you,” replied Tom, “for I understood he 
was a perfect hunter—a horse that I nothin’ to do but sit still on.” 

“What a pity!” ejaculated Mrs. Hall, who feared that her son had 
been done. 

“Well, I’m sorry for it,” observed the colonel, after a pause— 
“very sorry for it—very sorry indeed. Not that I have anything to 
reproach myself with in the matter, for if you remember, I by no means 
encouraged you to think of this horse ; but Fibbey will be sorry to hear 
of it, for he gave himself a good deal of trouble about it, and flattered 
himself he had mounted you unexceptionally—most unexceptionally ; 
indeed, I heard him tell old Quittor, the vet., that he thought if he could 
buy you such another, you’d be the best mounted man in the country.” 

‘Indeed !” shuddered Tom, at the thought. 

*‘ Fact, I assure you,” replied the colonel, with a jerk of his bull-head ; 
“and Fibbey’s reckoned one of the best judges of horse-flesh in her 
Majesty’s service. There’s no man whose judgment I’d sooner buy a 


horse on as his.” 
* Perhaps there’s a difference between a soldierin’ horse and a huntin’ 


horse,” observed Mrs. Hall. 

“ Mum, this was a huntin’ horse,” replied the colonel; “considered 
one of the best huntin’ horses in the Royal Hunt—that’s the Queen’s.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Mrs. Hall, smoothing out her apron again. 

‘Captain Smallbere’s horse was the horse for you,” observed the 
colonel, in the coolest manuer possible ; just as if the captain’s horse and 
the one Tom bought were really different animals, instead of being one 
and the same—the same, at least, except in as far as clipping and squaring 
the tail made any difference. ‘I always thought Captain Smallbere’s 
horse was the horse for you,” repeated the colonel, scrutinising his ex- 

ctant son-in-law’s vacant countenance, to try if he could scan whether 

e had any inkling of the deception that had been practised upon him. 

** He couldn’t have suited me worse,” replied Tom, lifting one fat leg 
with difficulty on to the other, adding, “I declare I feel just as if I had 
been possed in a washin’-tub.” 

‘I dare say you do,” replied the colonel; “just as if you’d been 
kicked all round about the town.” 

*‘ Precisely so,” said Tom, feeling his fat back. 

‘‘ But that’s not all attributable to the horse,” observed the colonel ; 
‘all people are more or less stiff after the first day’s huntin’.” 

“ Are they?” said Tom, thinking he might perhaps get over it. 

‘It’s severe exercise,” observed the colonel—‘‘ very severe exercise.” 

‘‘7’m sure I can’t think what pleasure there is in such work,” observed 
Mrs. Hall. 

“Oh, why, mum, it’s a British amusement,” replied the colonel ; “it’s 
a manly sport too, and brings people acquainted that would otherwise be 
strangers. There’s no better introduction for a young man of figur’ and 
fortin’, like your son, than at the cover-side.” 

*‘ But if he breaks his neck?” exclaimed Mrs. Hall. 

“Oh, mum, there’s no fear of that—none at all,” replied Colonel 
Blunt. “He's made an unlucky hit at first, but that’s what almost 
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‘everybody does ;° few le get themselves suited at first; but the world’s 
very wide, mum, al tae with money need never be dismounted—need 
never ride unsuitable horses.” 

“Tummus gave a deal for this quadruped,” sighed Mrs. Hall. 

“Did he ?” replied the colonel, pretending not to know—“ did he? 
Major Fibs never said what he gave, but I presume he would never think 
of puttin’ your son on a cheap ’un. However, though he don’t’ suit 

“Thomas, he may suit-some one else, and he’s a horse 'that will be easily 
disposed of.” | 

“Mr. ‘Woodcock has offered to change with me,” observed ‘Tom, “for 
one of his.” 

“Mr. Woodeock—Jemmy Woodcock,” replied the colonel ; “ very nice 
getitleman—deep dog, for all he wears a shallow hat—have nothin’ to:do 
with him.” 

“Why not?” asked a replied a | Bb 

« iggest rogue | goin’,” ied’ the colonel ; “would cheat his own 

‘father.’ 
‘¢ Shockin’ man !” exclaimed ‘Mrs. ‘Hall. 
“ Horrid feller,” assented the colonel; “ have nothin’ to.do-with him.” 
“He wasn't a bad-like horse,” observed Tom, who was rather taken 
with the animal. : 
“What, a:ginger chestnut ?”’ asked the colonel. 
“*No; a bay,” replied Tom. 

“A bay,” repeated ‘the colonel; “a bay. Ah, he has got a bay, I 
believe, now; swapped away the chestnut’for it.” 

‘What's the matter with him ?” asked Tom. 

“Old as the hills,” replied the colonel; “teeth as long as my:arm,” 

striking out his right fin as a spoke. 

‘* Lor, what a curious animal!” exclaimed Mrs. Hall. ‘ It must be 


very ugly." 

“Why no, he’s not an ugly beast,” replied the colonel; “ but he’s 

é—done his work—had his day, you know.” 

“Well, but he'll be steady,” observed'Tom. | 

“* Steady enough, I dare say,”replied ‘the colonel—“ too steady, 
praps; for he’d knock up at the end of five minnits, No; take my 
advice—or, rather, Sam Slick’s advice—my young friend: never buy a 
crack horse; they’ve always done too much.” 

The discussion was here interrupted by the appearance of Sarah with 
a couple of bulbous-shaped decanters on a fine plated tray, garnished at 
intervals with biscuits, plain and currant cakes, and saucers of almonds 
and raisins—being as does an imitation of the tray the colonel set before 
old Hall ‘the day he called at the barracks as Mrs. Hall’s memory and 
resources enabled her to extemporise. 

And now, while our fat friend is helping himself to the port and sherry, 
and doing the honours of the table in relief of his stiff son-in-law, we will 
take a peep at'the banker as he sits in his “ little den.” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


THovas little addieted to morning callers, and in a general way not 
‘at all likely to make an exception in favour of the colonel, the man of 
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money was yet so “‘aggravated” at the imposition attempted to be prac- 
‘tised upon him by the colonel with to his pre in the funds, 
= with the unceremonious, not. to say impertinent, way he had 
spoken of him and his wife as “ old people,” that the spirit moved Hall 
to g° — and give the colonel: battle on the spot, ‘‘ then and there,” 
as he said. 


“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and four’sfifteen—I’ve half a mind to slip up- 
‘stairs and see what that great man-mountain’s about,”’ said he to hi b 
“Sivin and four’s-elivin, and eight is nineteen—I think I could sound 
‘him without lettin’ out I know it’s all my eye about his wealth, — Sivin 
‘and four’s elivin, and twenty-five is thirty-six—he must be a very bad 
man, tellin’ such wholesale falsehoods in hopes of entrappin’ our Tummus 
‘into marryin’ his darter. Sivin and fonr’s elivin, and forty-five is fifty- 
‘six—it’s very fortinate Tummus has a father to keep him right, or there’s 
no sayin’ what such a bad old buffer might get him to do. Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’undr’d and ten—I really should:like to 
= the old man to the blush. Sivin and -four’s elivin, anda ’undr’d and 

our is a ’undr’d and fifteen—wonder if soldiers ever blush. In one’s 
‘own house one couldn’t get far wrong takin’ the bull by the horns. Not 
like the barracks, where he might call out the drummers and fiddlers, and 
give one a trimmin’; but in one’s own house there can’t be much fear. 

ivin and four’s elivin, and a ’undr'd and ninety is two ’undr’d and one 
— lll risk it, at all events.” 

So saying, he put the London banker’s note saying Ferret the broker 
‘did not find any stock in Colonel Blunt’s name, into his desk, and halloaing 
to Trueboy, the cashier, that he was going up-stairs for a few “‘ minnits,” 
if anybody wanted him, he disappeared through an almost invisible door 
in the dingy-coloured wall. 

“ Ah, here’s little Podgy himself!’’ exclaimed the colonel, setting down 
the decanter, after helping himself to a second bumper of sherry, as our 
friend, having noiselessly opened the old-fashioned black door, now stood 
with it in his hand surveying the scene. “Come in, old boy, come in,” 
continued the colonel, in the most patronising way, extending a red- 
-ended fin for the banker to shake. 

“Your servant, colonel,” replied the man of figures, with a stiff bow, 
shying the fist, as he made for a seat beside his wife. 
nies Yours,” replied the colonel, ducking his bull-head, and drinking off 

wine. 

“ Well, Tummus, my dear, how are you after your hunt?” asked the 
fond father, surveying his fat son. 

“ Middlin’,” replied Tom, shuffling about on his seat. 

‘“‘Hard work, huntin’,” observed the father. ‘ Can’t think what plea- 
sure people can see in such work,” observed the banker—“ tearin’ across 
fields, now that there are such good roads in all directions. I’m sure my 
‘highway-rate comes to near tenpence in the pund, and one ought to have 
somethin’ for that.” 

“‘ Why, as to the matter of huntin’,” observed the colonel, as he took 
another turn at the decanter, “ your good lady and I were just talkin’ the 
‘matter over, and I say that it’s all very well and proper in moderation— 
taken medicinally, as I may say, to cure bile, indigestion, and so forth. 
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Nay, as a provocative to appetite, it has some sterlin’ recommendations. 
Moreover, as I was tellin’ your wife, it’s a good introduction for a young 
suis Aiihartiiaeh Meats lemnege: eas ho axighte't cthacwine.\visitint and 
wearin’ a red coat has its attractions.” 

mea but it’s dangerous,” observed old Hall, with a stamp of 
his heel. | 

“‘ That depends upon how you take it,” replied the colonel, “‘ and what 
sort of horses you ride. If you ride rips, you are pretty sure to come to 
grief; if you ride good uns, you'll most likely go scot-free all your life, 
just as old Heartycheer has ron. So, with your permission, we'll drink 
‘The Chase,’” continued he, tossing off his glass, and replenishing it 
plentifully, as before. 

The trio then sat silent for a time, the colonel considering what excuse 
he could frame for taking another glass, old Hall thinking how he should 
lead up to the question of the Consols. 

The spirit moved the colonel to speak first. 

* Well, and how’s your bank ?” asked he, turning short upon his 
host. 

* Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-one is fifty-two—what an impittant 
question,” mused our friend. ‘* Middlin’, thank’e, colonel,” replied the man 
of wealth, rubbing his finger-nails together. 

“What! you're not goin’ smash, are ye ?” exclaimed the colonel. 

*¢ Sivin and four’s elivin, and fifty-nine is seventy—what a cool hand,” 
thought our friend, fixing his watery grey eyes intently on his interro- 
“ema ‘‘ No, not smash,” replied our friend, now filing away with his fore- 

nger on his chin; “ not smash!” repeated he, with an emphasis; ‘ but 
there’s a redundancy of money, and not much employment for it.” 
pa a a little of it here, then,” said the colonel, holding out his great 
t. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty-five is thirty-six, and forty is 
fifty-six—I think I'll get an openin’ now,” mused Hall. 

* Oh, you don’t want money, colonel,” replied the banker, in a tone of 
irony—** you don’t want money, colonel.” 

** Don’t I?” rejoined our friend; “ you just give me the run of your 
safe, or whatever you call your money-box, and see whether or no.” 

*‘ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine is a ’undr’d and ten—the 
man’s forgettin’ himself,” thought Mr. Hall; ‘I'll pin him to the pint.” 

«© Well, but the dividends are a comin’ due, and you'll soon be in full 
feather again,” observed he. 

“ Dividends! rot the dividends! What have I to do with dividends, 
think’e?” asked the colonel. 

** Sivin and four’s elivin, and a ’undr’d and sivinty’s a’undr'd and 
eighty-one—wot an unconscionable old scoundrel it must be,” mused 
Hall, staring intently in the colonel’s great apple face. ‘‘ Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and three 'undr’d and forty-one is e ’undr’d and fifty- 
two—the old rascal told me as plain as he could speak that he was in the 
funds; I'll put it to him point blank. Well, but,” said Hall, placing a 
hand on each knee, and speaking slowly and deliberately, as he stared 
~ “ full in the face, “‘ I thought you told me you were in the 
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‘Funds, did I ?’’ replied the colonel, now suddenly recollecting him- 
self; “ funds ?” sophated he, hesitating, and looking redder than usuai. 

‘Funds, yes!” repeated Hall; “that day at the barracks, you re- 
member.” 

‘Qh, ar—true,” replied the colonel, with an air of sudden enlighten- 
ment—‘ oh, ar—true, the day we were talkin’ about settlements, and so 
on. And so Iam,” resumed the colonel, confidently ; “in the Consols, 
at least. We always, not bein’ up to snuff in your money-changin’ phrase- 
ology, call them Consols, not funds—Consols, or consolations—haw, 
haw, haw—he, he, he—ho, ho, ho,” the colovel attempting to carry his 
former confusion off with a laugh. 

Old Hall, however, was not to be done that way. 

“ Well, then, you are in the funds?” observed he, reverting to the point. 

“ Funds, yes—Consols, that’s to say—Three per Cents., in fact; not 

our Bank Stock, or Long Annuities, or Short Annuities, or Spanish 
assives, or rubbish of that sort—Consols,” repeated he, with an em- 
phasis on the word. 

“Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine is twenty—now I have you,” mused 
Hall. “Well, then, that comes to what I said at first,” resumed the 
banker; “the dividends are due next month, and you'll be full of 
cash.” 

*‘ No doubt,” rejoined the colonel, “‘no doubt ; flush—very flush,” con- 
tinued he, slapping his thigh. 

*¢ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’undr’d and ten—now [’ll 
pin you,” mused Hall, looking at his wife, with a sparkle in his eye that 
as good as said, ‘ See how I'll work him.” 

“ We can receive your dividends for you here,” observed the banker, 
“‘ which may save you trouble.” 

“Can you ?” exclaimed the colonel, rather taken aback at the trap into 
which he had fallen. ‘Can you?” repeated he; “you're very knd— 
very good; it may be an accommodation, ’specially if you don’t nip too 
much off for your trouble.” ) 

“Oh, no,” replied the banker ; “ we'll do it at the usual figur’—rather 
under than over.” 

‘Ah, well, that’s kind of you,” observed the colonel—“ that’s kind 
of you ;” adding, ‘‘ you’re not such a Jew as you look.” 

‘‘ There'll be the power-of-attorney, in course,” observed the banker, in 
an off-hand sort of way. 

* Will there?’ mused the colonel, thinking it would require a very 
strong one to raise his stock. 

‘“‘ Shall I order one, then?” asked the banker. 

* Why, yes; I think you may,” drawled the colonel, thoughtfully, 
chuckling at the idea. 

We should require to know the exact amount,” observed the banker ; 
“ p’r’aps you could furnish that information as you go throng the bank.” 

“T say I could,” said the colonel; ‘let me see, as the blind man 
said—twenty thousand bought in thirty-two—no, a gsr a3 
mortgage paid off in thirty-nine—ten thousand bought in forty somethin’, 
I forget the year—and——”’ 

“Siyin and four's elivin, and forty-two is fifty-three, and ninety’s a 
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*andr'd ‘and forty-three—I really wish I mayn't have been a-doin’ the 
man injustice,” mused Hall, as the colonel: proceeded with his narration. 
‘The pleasing delusion was, ‘however, speedily dispelled by the colonel 

“But how will it be? you see the stock don’t stand in my name.” 

“Sivin and four’s elivm, and a ’undr’d and three is a ’undr’d and 
fourteen—now he’s a-goin’ to jib,” mused Hall; “and fourteen’s a 
*andr’d and twenty-eight—told me as pla as +he could speak that the 
money was in his own name—and twenty-four’s a ’undr’d and’fi 
ag spp he has anything of the sort—a reg’lar take in—hasn’t a 

say.” 
ee I thonale you said the stock wasin your own name?” responded the 

“«Did I?” replied the colonel, in a careless tone—“did I? then I 
must have made a mistake ; hang it, you’re such a matter-of-fact fellow 
—one doesn’t expect to be swor to the accuracy of every particklar werd 
one utters. Ifa man says he has fifty or sixty thousand punds, he means 
tosay he has the use of it. It doesn’t mean that he has it in his trunk, 
or in his cupboard; or that he can go and kick it about the country— 
make ducks and.drakes on’t, as they say.” 

* In course not,” replied Hall—‘in course not; only when a man—a 
gent I mean,” added he, correcting himself—“ talks on matters 0’ business 
with men o’ business, men o’ business must; keep gents: right; nothin’ 
more,” added he, apologetically. 

“ Well, true enough,” rejoined the colonel, now pretending to be paci- 
fied—“ true enough ; only one doesn’t like to be always talkin’ by book— 
always ridin’ the high stool of ‘rithmetic. I’m not one of your learned 
exemplifications of polite humanity. I’m not a man to send to a literary 


‘and philosophical society to illustrate a problem on the globes. I don’t 


expect Packinton to send me to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
King of the Cannabal Islands, or any other great potentate; but fora 
question, involving high honourable feelin’, combined with mili 

i and the tactics of Addiscombe, with the flourish of the Eglinton 
tournament, though I say it who shouldn’t, there’s no man more honour- 
ably, more creditably recognised than Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt, of her 
Majesty’s Regiment of Heavysteed Dragoons ;” the colonel bowing and 
striking out his right fin as he finished. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-sivin is fifty-eight—that's all balder- 
dash,” mused Hall. “TI very much doubt his havin’ anything of the sort. 
However, I'll at him again,” continued he, trying to catch the now wine- 


watchin ve of the colonel. 


“Well, but if we can be of any service in gettin’ your money down 
here after it’s received in London, we shall be very happy,” eontinued the 


pertimacious banker. 
“Thank’e,” ‘said the colonel—“ thank’e ; p’r’aps we may trouble you 
that way. Only it through so many hands before we get it, that 


I don’t know it will be much better for 


“In weeny,» pr’aps ?” d-Hall. 
“No, not C ey,” replied the colonel, making~another attack on 
the bottle— not Chancery; but devilish tight tied up for all that. “Tf my 
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whole regiment’ had it in the centre, with field-pieces at each ‘side, ‘it 
couldn’t be safer. Don’t know how many lawyers there are for trustees ; 
and they make work for themselves, and each other, in the most marvel- 
lous way. ‘Take my advice, my young friend,” continued he, addressing 
our.Tom, “and never have a lawyer for a trustee.” 
 Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-three is fifty-four—that really looks 
as if the man has money,” mused old Hall, again wavering ‘in ‘his 
opinion. “Sivin and four’s elivin, and sivin is eighteen—lI'll take 
another ventur’.” 

% intone Mrs. Blunt’s money, p’r’aps,” observed Hall, “ as it’s so tight 
tied up?” 

‘‘ Mrs. Blunt’s money it is,” rejoined the colonel, confidently—“ Mrs. 
“Blunt’s.money itis. She has it for life, and when she damps off, it goes 
to are 

“Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine’s twenty—that’s more like the thing,” 

mused Hall. 
‘But you'll have a life interest, too, T s’ ?”’ observed the banker. 
“No i haven’t,” replied the colonel, with an air of indifference ; “no I 
haven’t,” repeated he ; “‘ goes to my daughter at once.” 

‘¢ Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty’s thirty-one—that’s all in favour of 

her husband,” thought Hall. ‘““Sivin and four's elivin, and seventeen’s 


twenty-eight—been a runaway match, p’r’aps,”’ ‘thought he. 
Mrs. Blunt was an heiress, I presume ?””- observed Hall, addressing 


the colonel. 

“'Heiress—great heiress,” assented the colonel, casting a sheep's eye 
at the decanter. ‘““‘Another glass,” thought he, “ will just leave this old 
screw a pint for his dinner.” ‘So saying, he to help himself. 
“ Mrs. Blunt married me for my looks,” said he, as he sipped away at its 
contents. ‘I believe I may say, without vanity, that I was one of the 
handsomest men in the army. Mrs. Blunt took a fancy to me, and I tell 
her I Joved her for what she had; and if she’d had twice as much, I’d 
have loved her twice as wéll”—the colonel haw, haw, hawing—he, he, 
heing—ho, ho, hoing—amid exclamations of, 
an” fie, colonel! I wouldn’t have thought that of you!” from Mrs. 
* Well, but, however, I must be off,” continued the colonel, not liking 
the cross-examination to which he had been subjected. ‘I’ve paid-you 
.a longish mornin’ visit, but your company’s so agreeable (disagreeable, he 
thought) that there’s no tearin’ oneself away”—casting an anxious eye at 
the sherry, which he would fain have finished. “I like you Fleecy- 
boroughites ; there's a deal more warmth and cheerability about you than 
there is about your fine, languishin’, die-away duchesses, who seem 
as if life was a bore to them, and who, if they ask you to dine, give you 
nothin’ to eat, and send the footmen to sweep you out with the cc 
things, just as you think you are goin’ to get somethin’ ta drmk. But 
the best friends must part,” continued the colonel, won down his glass, 
and hoisting himself up with an éffort ; ‘‘T’ve a deal to do—must go and 
inspect our corn. ‘That Mister Peter Sieve of yours, I fear he’s what 
they call a rogue in grain; he’s sent in a lot of forage ‘that would dis- 
_grace a poultry-y Quartermaster Diddle says he never saw such 
stuff—never,” muttered the colonel to himself, “unless it was aecom- 
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panied by a fat turkey, a haunch of mutton, or somethin’ of that sort, to 
make it - the proper appendages, in short.” 

“ Well, mum, I must bid you good mornin’,” continued he, advancing 
and seizing Mrs. Hall’s greasy retiring hand; “I must bid you good 
mornin’; mum,” shaking it severely. 

“Good mornin’ to you, sir,” continued he, tuy-*~_, * 2) zound on Hall, 

waiting to see whether he would ‘be more affable than he was on his 
entry. 
Bet Hall was not a hand-shaking sort of man at all, at least not 
_ without due consideration, which the colonel’s movements did not allow 
time for; so with a “ Your servant, colonel,” and an awkward thrust out 
behind, old Hall saw him on to his son. 

“ And now,” continued he, addressing our Tom, slipping a little three- 
cornered highly musked dillet-doux into his hand, as he turned his broad 
back on the old people—*‘ I’m very glad, indeed, to see you all safe and 
sound; we really had avery uncomfortable, anxious night on your account 
—fearin’ all sorts of dabhedeattieiie, not to say bedevilments. How- 
ever, I’ll tell them you are all right ; and,” added he, dropping his voice, 
“if you feel any little inconvenience from the saddle, diachylon plaister’s 
the best thing; get a whole sheet for a shillin’ at Rhubarb and Surfeit’s, 
round the market-place corner.” So saying, the colonel struck out his 
right fin, and, getting under weigh, hobbled off on his heels, making the 
old passage and rickety staircase creak with his weight as he descended. 
Tom, having accompanied his father-in-law to the second landing, where 
he transferred him to Sarah the maid, now stood eagerly imbibing the 
contents of the note. The exact words are immaterial; suffice it to say 
that Tom speedily regained his bedroom, where, having hastily revised 
his toilette, he set off for Mr. Ruddle, the portrait painter’s. 


CuarpTer X XIX. 


RvupDLe was a great artist, at least in his own estimation. He didn’t 
begin life as an artist, unless, indeed, modelling ornaments for confec- 
_ tioners’ cakes can be viewed in that light. However, he didn’t stay long 

with the confectioner—one Mr. Queencake, of Basinghall-street, who 
having a daughter, Alicia, on whom Ruddle cast a favourable eye, which 
the master-man resented as a piece of unpardonable impudence, te picked 
a hole with poor Ruddle about a pan of preserves, and presently got rid 
of him. Ruddle, being surfeited with sweets—though not of the “sweet” 
he wanted—hung about town for some time; but Queencake, being more 
than a match for him, shifted his daughter from London to Gravesend, 
and from Gravesend to Margate, and from Margate to Herne Bay, and 
from Herne Bay back to Basinghall-street, till poor Ruddle’s finances 
were exhausted in following her. He then gave up the pursuit, being 
partly reconciled, perhaps, to his loss by meeting a very elegant young 
creature, half Dutch, half English, aboard a twopenny steamer. 
This was in the heigh-day of railway times, when everybody with a 
“ touch of larnin’,” as the country-people call it, could get employment 
either as secretaries or directors, or in surveying or pretending to survey 
lines, laying down plans, ag prospectuses, checking estimates, confer- 
Ying with engineers, down to folding, sealing, and delivering letters, and 
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Ruddle carried on a very brisk trade for a time. He was a director of 
several imaginary lines, and having married his new tramorata on the 
strength of his prospects, he set her up a very pretty pea-green and 
straw-coloured cab phaeton, with a buttony boy to pick up her bag 
He adorned himself with rings and brooches, sind presented himself wi 

a substantial large tasseled cane. The crash, however, soon after came, 
and boy, and cab phaeton, and cane, were all swept away, leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruddle high and dry on the strand. We meant to be allegorical 
there, but he really was left in the Strand, that being the locality in 
which he had established his quarters. He then tried his hand at con- 
fectionary, and set up a shop in Mayfair, relying upon Mrs. Ruddle’s 
charms for attracting attention. Here, to a certain extent, he was right ; 
though whether it was that the charms were so powerful as to take away 
appetite, or the cakes were so bad as not to be eatable, certain it is that 
the profits were so small as not to be appreciable, and when the landlord, 
Mr. Grinder, walked in for his rent, Captain Mainchance walked off the 
charmer, leaving poor Ruddle to put up the shutters. He was, however, 
now free again, and felt so equal to anything, that he didn’t know what 
to turn his hand to. At length he came to Fleecyborough, where he 
had an uncle, one Mr. Stencil, a painter and glazier, with whom, having 
an unlimited run of the paint-pot, he soon began to vary the monotony 
of door and window priming and painting, by producing sundry surpris- 
ing horses and other animals, that drew amazing custom to the public 
houses at which they were put up. 

The natives commended, nay, were astonished at his performances, 
and Stencil’s back shop became the rendezvous of all the critics and con- 
noisseurs of Fleecyborough, who assembled of an evening to glorify 
Ruddle’s performance, and stimulate him to deeds of immortality. We 
don’t know what wasn’t predicted of him, and Ruddle, notwithstanding 
the humiliations to which he had been subjected, being a most thoroughly 
self-sufficient dog, inhaled their adulation with the air of a professor. 

There being nothing in the shape of a man but what is available to 
some woman or another, Jacky Ruddle, as they called him, was soon 
besieged by the most exigeante of the fair, which greatly contributed to his 
self-complacency ; and as, first, Miss Catcheside, and then Miss Balsam, 
and next Miss Fairfield, followed by the buxom widow, Mrs. Winnington, 
respectively besieged him, aig the recollection of the frail fair one 
out of his mind, he began to reduce the impressions they respectively 
created to canvas, which greatly increased his reputation, and soon caused 
him to give up sign-painting altogether. The ladies then came trooping 
to have their portraits painted—some in silk, some in satin; some in 
wreaths, some in turbans; some with fans, some with bouquets in their 
hands ; but all smiling, and looking very “ what-do-you-think-of-me-ish.” 
Good, strong, bold, hard-featured, tea-boardy, stiff-ringleted things they 
were, with just that provoking degree of resemblance that enables a 
spectator to say, “ Ah, 1 suppose that’s meant for Miss Nightingale,” or, 
“ That’s not unlike Mrs. Crossfinch.” His men, however, were worse, 
for they generally looked as if they were drunk, and going to be sick. 
Still, as this was not apparent until they were finished, Ruddle always 
acquired great credit as they noumie ; and as the roughly-chalked 
outline gradually advanced into coat, waistcoat, and cravat, with a face 
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above, the fame of the progressing and outstripping-all-other pictures 
increased.. 1t.was not until were finished alee up that their 
defects became fully apparent. Still Ruddle was not dear in his c 
—two pound ten for kit-kats, and five pounds for full-lengths, with minia- 
tures.on,card or. ivory at ‘from one pound and upwards,” as he ambi- 

ly worded. it. , however; than lose a sitter, Ruddle would 
take payment. in kind—paint a tailor for a coat, an innkeeper for a dozen 
or two of wine, a butcher for his quarter’s bill, and so on; a moderation 
that was all the more commendable, inasmuch as he was without oppo- 
sition. 

The reader will. now. have the kindness to consider Ruddle as havin 
disearded his. painter’s apron, and taken a first floor in Angel-court, with 
the privilege of displaying a. gilt. case full of specimens in Market-street, 
one of the most. frequented thoroughfares in the good town of Fleecy- 
borough. They will also have the kindness to consider us arrived at the 
period of time when our friend Tom goes to be “ pinted,” in accordance 
with the oft-repeated recommendation, not to say injunctions, of An- 


Ruddle was dividing his time between the fat shoulders of Miss Rum- 
bolde, who had been sitting for her portrait preparatory to her marriage 
with Mr. Muffins, the baker, and a late of boiled beef and peas-pudding 
from Tosswell’s eating-house hard by, when the laboured ascent of our 
Tom on the uncarpeted staircase caused Ruddle to pause and listen to 
the sound. 

“ That's a s foot,” said Ruddle, dashing his long light air off a 
moderately high forehead, and taking a. hasty glance at himself in a 
cracked looking-glass, behind a red screen, as he pulled a dirty dickey 
above a blue and white-striped Joinville. 

‘* Rap, tap, tap,” went Tom at the door. 

‘Come in!’ cried Ruddle, whipping the half-finished plate of .beef 
on to a chair behind the screen, a uckling his loose jean blouse about 
his waist. 

Tom did as desired, and Ruddle, having drawn his red-slippered feet 
into the first position, dropped him a most reverent salam as he entered. 

** Your humble servant, Mr. Hall,” said he, repeating the movement. 

“ Yours,” replied Tom, in an off-hand sort of way. 

‘* T’'ve come,” said Tom, looking at the various finished and progressing 
+ ome we artistic lumber scattered around—‘“ I’ve come to see about 

painted.” 

“If you please, sir,” replied Ruddle, handing Tom a roomy rush- 
bottomed chair. 

“ Thank’e, I'd. rather stand,” replied Tom, who wasn’t at all comfort- 
able after his walk, or rather limp. 

A full-length will you, sir?” said. Ruddle, jumping to a conclusion. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’’ replied Tom; “I mean to say, I’ll 
stand while I talk.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Ruddle, again bowing very low. 

“ Well, how.do you think I should be taken ?” asked Tom. 

“ Taken,’’ said Ruddle, stroking his imperial’d chin, and scrutinising 
Tom's fat, vacant face with a laughing blue eye. ‘“ Taken,” repeated he ; 
adding, “ you have a commanding presence, sir; yes, sir, a very com- 
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manding presence. Excuse me for saying of it, but if you hadn’t been a 
rich man, sir, you'd have been anything you turn’d your. attention to—a 
general, a judge, a rear-admiral, an extraordinary master in the High: 
Court of Chancery, anything, in short. Never saw so finely-developed 
a head—quite a study for the classic authors.” 

“ Hem !” mused Hall, who was not at all averse to compliments. 

“*T¢’ll do me good to paint such a gentias you, sir,” continued Ruddle; 
“‘ yes, sir, it will do me good, sir,” repeated he, wondering, how much he 
could charge our hero. This consideration brought him back to the 

uestion how he: would be taken. ‘You are in my Lord Lavender’s 
ussars, if I mistake not ?” observed the polite.confectioner ; “I suppose 
you wh taken in your uniform, with your horse—your, charger—by 
our s ” 
= W—h—y, I don’t know,” drawled Tom, thinking of Angelena’s 
injunctions—* I don’t know ; I was thinking of my hunting-dress—how 
would that do?” 

“Very. becoming, sir,” observed Ruddle—* very becoming; scarlet 
looks well on canvas. Of course, you’d have a favourite horse intro 
duced ?” added-Ruddle, wishing to make the picture as full as possible. 

“ How would it do to paint me jumping a gate ?” asked Tom. : 

** Very fine attitude,” replied Ruddle ; ‘‘ very—on a white horse, dla 
Abraham. Cooper, R.A.; respectable artist Abraham—done some goodish 
things.. Or, you might have a hunting-scene altogether, with hounds 
and horses grouped in the centre—such as Grant's meet. of the 
Queen's. stag-hounds. on Aseot ’eath; respectable artist Grant done 
some passable things. Landseer’s not without merit. Indeed, there are 
some of the London gents who, in particular departments, are not alto- 
gether to be despised ; the worst of them is, they are not general artists 
—not universal geniuses. Lee can paint a river, Pickersgill a portrait, 
Landseer a Scotch terrier, and so on; but they are not meu-of-all-work; 
put them: down here, and they'd be lost, totally lost.. No; they may do 
well enough in London, but they wouldn’t succeed in the country. It’s 
only real merit that can get on here. I've no doubt they’d make me 
President of the Academy if I would go to London, but I won’t. Would 
send them a pictor, p’r’aps, if they’d hang it in a proper place ; and why 
shouldn’t it be a pictor of you, sir? And that reminds me, sir, of the 
pint we were discussing, sir—how you should be taken. I really think, 
sir, a fullish subject, sir, would be the most. satisfactory memorial—the 
most nationally interesting ; of course, you would be the centre-piece— 
the Lord Chesterfield of the picture ; re | you might have all your sport- 
ing chums around you, one asking you how you are, another admirin 
your horse; a third offering you.a pinch of snuff, a fourth a cigar, a fif 
a sugar-plum, and so on; or, you might be on foot, like Count D’Orsay 
in Grant’s pictor, resting on your whip-stick, with a liberal allowance. of 
turned-back wristband; or we might have you going full chivy after 
the fox, or——” | 

‘¢ How would it do to have me jumping a gate?” interrupted Tom. 

‘“‘ Nothing could be better,” replied Ruddle — “ nothing could be 
better, or more natural.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be absolutely necessary for me to be jumping a in 
order for you to paint me that way, would. it?” asked Tom, who had 
no idea of doing anything of the sort. 
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“Oh, by no means,” réplied Mr. Ruddle—‘ by no means; imagina- 
tion, ‘sir—inspiration, will do all that,” tapping his forehead with his 


ware i 
“Well, then,” said Tom, who, like his father, always wanted an 
estimate, “ what do you think you could doit for?” 

“ Do it for—do it for,” repeated Ruddle, in an off-hand sort of way— 
“do it for,” continued he, looking up at the dirty ceiling; “ oh, sir, we 
shall not quarrel about that, sir—we shall not quarrel about that, sir.” 

“ Well, but I should like to know,” replied Tom, who knew that that 
sort of answer generally led to a wrangle—“ I should like to know—to 
have an idea, at least. I don’t mean to tie you to a shillin’ or two; but 
still I should like an idea, you know.” 

“Oh, why,” said Ruddle, “T could either take it at so much per 
head or so much per dozen, if you chose a full picture; but the fact is, 
I don’t look so much to the matter of emolument as to the credit and 
renown of painting such a gent as yourself,’ the obsequious pastry-cook 
bowing as he spoke. ‘“ Now, if you want a grand national work,”’ con- 
tinued he, again taking up the running, as our friend Tom stood mute, 
“‘a real, stunning, superlative pictor, that will grace the walls of the 
Royal Academy, and engrave after, I would say, by all manner of means, 
have a full one—either a military piece, with your regiment under 
arms, or marchin’ with their colours flying and band playing, bring- 
ing all the pretty gals to the winders,—or a hound-piece—hunting- 
piece, as a call them, with yourself and all the swells of the hunt 
countin’ the dogs, or lookin’ at the fox before they set him off; or you 
might have it, as I said before, all goin’ helter-skelter, in a devil-take-the- 
hindermost sort of way, over hedges, ditches, rails, gates, whatever comes 
in the way, yourself on a white barb, say, going what they call like a 
brick ; or you might just have a single figure—yourself on a favourite 
horse, speakin’ to your servant, or adjustin’ your stirrup; or, again, you 
might be in the private individual need lain and genteel—brown 
coat and a red velvet vest, with a gold pred we to your watch, like 
this portrait of Mr. Simpkinson, the gent who’s a-makin’ love to Miss 
Tiler,” continued Ruddle, pulling out a kit-kat of a very stiffly-curled 
gentleman, whose unfinished dress was assuming those colours; “or you 
might be in bottle-green, with a black satin weskit, or an embroidered 
weskit, or any sort of weskit. In fact, I feel, sir, that I could produce a 

at work, sir—a very great work,” continued Ruddle, eyeing Tom 
intently —“ a work that would adorn the walls of the Royal Academy, 
and transmit our names to a grateful posterity. I feel that I could take 
the shine out of all those conceited A.’s and R.A.’s, who think there’s 
nobody like them. I feel, sir, that in painting you, sir, I could combine 
the expression of Raphael with the fire of Michael Angelo and the 
warmth of Titian, and put Reynolds and Lawrence and all of the moderns 
to the blush,” friend Ruddle fairly blowing himself with the sublimity of 
this last effort, and now standing balancing the portrait of Mr. Simpkin- 
son on one corner, as if he was going to spin it. | 

“Well,” said Tom, as the delicacy of Simpkinson’s position recalled 
the peculiarities of his own and the injunctions of Angelena, “I think I’ll 
be taken on horseback, leapin’ a gate.” 

“ A full pictor, that’s to say,” rejoined Mr. Ruddle, making a last effort 
to get a good order—“a full pictor, yourself leadin’, the rest followin’ ?” 
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‘No, just myself,” replied Tom, not seeing the fun of immortalisi 
Woodcock, head-and-shoulders Brown, or any of the Fleecyboroug 
worthies who might desire it—“ no, just myself” repeated he, frm ; 

“I’m afraid it would hardly make what I call an historical subject,” 
replied Ruddle, staring intently in Tom's face, ‘* without some adjuncts— 
horses or dogs, or somethin’ to show you are huntin’.” , 

“ Well, but my red coat will show that,” replied Tom. 

“ True,” assented Ruddle, biting his lips ; “ practically speakin’, it will; 
but, artistically speakin’, it will not. You see, you may be what they call 
larkin’—cuttin’ across country for fun; there should be a few hounds or 
somethin’ introduced to show the real nature of your profession, your 
occupation or calling.’’ 

* Well,” replied Tom, after a pause, “ as far as a couple of hounds or 
so go, I wouldn’t mind, but I can’t stand—I mean to say, I don’t want a 
pictur; the fact is,” continued he, dropping his voice, “ it’s for a 

i I twig,” replied Ruddle, with a wink of his eye. 

** You'll not mention it, of course,” observed Hall. 

“* Mum’s the word with me,” rejoined Ruddle, sealing his lips with his 
forefinger. 

‘* You must do your best,” observed Tom. 

* I'll surpass myself, if possible,” asserted Ruddle. ‘“ T'll throw Law- 
rence and Reynolds, and Watson Gordon and Grant, and all the incom- 
Perens far, far in the shade;” Ruddle holding up his dirty right 

and, as if they were all flying before him. 

** And what will it be ?” again asked Tom. 

“ Oh—why, sir—if it’s for a lady, sir, the lady, sir, shall set the 
price, sir.” 

“* Hem!” mused Hall, wondering how that would cut. 

“ T’m.a doin’ a gent on those terms already,” observed Ruddle, diving 
behind the red screen and producing a portrait of little Jug—Jug in full- 
dress uniform, a richly gold-laced coat, with kerseymere shorts, and 
white silk stockings. 

That was a sickener for Tom, ‘There was no mistaking the little pig- 
eyed, spindle-shanked cornet, any more than there was who he was getting 
“ pinted” for. 

“ This is the gent—the right honourable gent—that’s a courtin’ the 

at heiress at the barracks,” observed Ruddle, dusting Jug over with a 
irty bandana, and biting his lips as he suddenly recollected to have 
heard that young Mr. Hall was doing the same. 

Tom glanced an angry glance at his detested rival, and telling Ruddle 
he woul call again to arrange a sitting, rolled off down stairs, shaking 
his head and muttering something about “ Cat’s-paw,” “ Not stand it,” 
** Too old to be done,” and so on. 

Having purchased a sheet of diachylon plaister—as a first step, we 
presume, towards a sitting—he returned home, when his thoughts were 
suddenly diverted by the receipt of a smart sealed note, headed with an 
embossed hare-hunt, inviting him to a. of the pleasures of a puss-hunt 
with the well-known Major Guineafowle’s harriers—a character to whom 
we shall have great pleasure in introducing such of our readers as are not 
already acquainted, next month. 
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DOWN THE ROAD; OR, SOME PASSAGES FROM A PIKE- 
MAN’S DIARY. 


BY ISHMAEL COPPERS. 


Pixk1nG aint wot it was; far from it. The inwention of steam has 
done a deal of harm to many a bisness, but there’s few as has suffered 
more onaccountably than them as is in the Pike line. 

Only look at Kenninton-gate! See wot that used to be in the Epsum 
week! Double tolls safe on the Darby day, nine cases out 0’ ten. Who 
went and thawt wot they did with their tickits once they wos on the 
coorse? Them as didn’t lose ’em most likely give ’em away ; leastways 
that’s my beleef, for werry few cum back to my hands on sitch occasions. 

Wot if there was a few skrimmages with them as was hedstrong! 
Money’s not to be got in this world athout some little trouble, and wot 
souhe the butt-end of a wipp now and then if your hedd’s a hard’un? 
As to chaff, the Pikeman as can’t stand that ought for to shut up at 
once. The sooner he removes to private lodgings the better. 

Well, wot’s the upshot now? Why, most on ’em takes the rail. If 
they loses their tickits, who proffits by it? Why, the Cumpany—as they 
calls ’em—we don’t. If they fites and brakes hedds, who gits pade for 
it? Taint us,—it’s the Pleece. All our priwilidges is inwaded, and 
Steam’s wots bin and dun it! Cuss steam, say I,—’cept when it cums 
out of the spout of a kittle and sumbody’s reddy to stand a quorten of 
summot. 

Not that I need to care about the Epsum Rode now; I’ve bin moved 
a good wile. Still one haves feelins, and mine’s they as I’ve exprest. 

You'll say, praps, the contrack aint nun of yours, and you've no call to 
grumble so long as you gits your weekly ‘lowance. I aint goin to 
argefy that queston, wich there may be two sides to every bargin, but 
wot I goes upon is this. Where's the life and sperrit as made a Pike- 
man’s day a plesant one? Where’s the gigs and the drags and the 
tandums, and them as driv ’em, gone to? Hosses is amost a drug now, 
and in regard to postboys I haven’t seen but one this six months, and he 
wasn’t hisself; he’d no more napp on his wite hat than there is on my 
bar; all the bloo was faded right out of his jackit, and if it hadn’t bin 
that he couldn’t help it, he wouldn’t even have looked like a postboy. 

These here is stunnin reflexions at my time o’ life,—for I’m turned of 
sixty,—and it don’t seem to me as if matters was likely to mend. Here 
have I kept a Pike, man and boy, this three-and-forty year, and, tho I 
say it, praps there aint a man round Lunnon as has counted more hedds 
or took more tolls than me, nor seen more of wot people calls “ Life.” 

This here brings me to my pint. My ies aint been shut all this time 
—'cept when I was asleep,—and a Pikeman’s sleep don’t go for much at 
sum of the gates as I've been on: when you're used to it, there's a good 
deal to be seen in the dark. Piking aint such a lonely ockepation as 
sum peeple supposes,—when the rode’s lively. A Pikeman mayn’t tawk 
much, but like the munkeys and parrits, he thinks the more ;—there’s 
sum things he can see with half an i, and a many more as he guesses at ; 
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he’s always a storin his mind with fax, or persooin’ conundums, and wen- 
ever he’s obligated by roomatiz to quit his perfession, why the weakly 
noospapers is open to him for a livvin. It’s my beleef that the Edditer 
of Bell's Life—him as arnsers corryspondents—got all his nollidge by 
keepin a Pike. 

Fokes says that if a man wants to know the time o’ day, he ought to 
travvle: that’s all gammon. In course I don’t objeck to travvlin, becos 
if there warnt no travvlers, there wouldn’t be no gates; but I arsks any 
candied indeviddle, who has sitch oppertoonities as a Pikeman of observin 
of human nater and studdyin his fellow creturs? Show me a sharper 
cove than a Pikeman arter he’s kept a gate for a few years nigh Lunnon. 
Aint his fackleties always on the stretch,—aint he always a havvin it 
tried on him, wot with Smashers as wants to pay with bad money, and 
wot with Bilks as wants to drive through without payin at all? Who, 
I wishes for to know, has a larger sercle of acquaintance? Why, when 
I kept the Gate at Hide-Park corner, afore it was pulled down to make 
way for stattoos and lampposts, there warnt a nob in town wich his 
feeters I wasn’t femillier with,—from the Dook who lived oppersit to the 
Leg as turnd into Tattersell’s evry Mundy and Thersdy regler, and wot 
was more, they was as femillier with mine. If I’d a had my picter 
ees in those days, and sent to the Ryal Acaddemy, there wouldn't 

ave been no call to rite my name under it, like it was over my door: 
“ That’s Ishmel,” says one,—‘“ There’s Coppers,” says another; there 
wouldn’t have been two minds about it. Tawk of poppularity, I should 
like to know who was poplar if I warnt ? 

But it’s of no good thinkin of the past arter that fashun. We all has 
our elewations and deepressins. I’ve seed the Dook’s winders broke by 
chaps as hoorayed theirselves horse only a week afore, if they only caught 
a glimse of the immortle Hearo a cummin up Constitooshun Hill; I’ve 
seed Sir Francis pelted by the werry men as drawd his trumphin car 
along Pickydilly ; and I’ve seed Lord Broom live to turn up his nose at 
the rode to Hammersmith, wich it was. his pride in the days of Quean 
Carryline. 

There's other gates as might inspire me with similiar ideers: the 
Mash at Lambeth for one, the bar at Tyburn for another,—but where’s 
the use? If I was to cry my ies out, it wouldn't bring ’em back agin, 
and as cryin aint in my line, { shant tryto. I haves my temper, like most 
Pikemen, but nobody can say they ever seed me snivvle. Bad langwidge 
may rile, but it don’t rase the warters. 

But there is sumthin in the Past besides personal wisissitudes to think 
on, and as I often stands a roominatin, with my pipe in my mouth and 
my hands in the pockits of my — countin the haypence wich they 
used to be shillins, quite mecannicle, old times and old adwenters cums 
back to mind in a manner that may be cauled quite wivvid. I fancies it 
all over agin, and if anyboddy liked to listen praps they’d hear sumthin 
curus. But peeple don’t go to Pikes for information, it’s railway stashuns 
wot is perferred now-a-days. It was _— yesterday mornin as a feller stuk a 
red right agin my own door with ‘‘ Readin for the Rail” upon it m 
black letters as long as my arm. ‘“‘Cuss your impedence,” says I; and 
then I begun thinkin wether I couldn’t do a little in that wr myself, 
that's to say “ Down the Road,” wich it mite be agreable to the public. 
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I've of their money for my, employers, and taint too late 
i yoy spon ip ye ioy mmyeolt, : Pen take and paper ‘is cheap 
wieh, that’s the reason there's somany awthers. ‘‘So,” says I, con- 
tinnerin-of my sillykey, ‘ I'll just rite down a few of my bebtialeekebiting 
out of my dairy; sam of the Lunnen booksellers wich is always a crayvin 
arter novvlety may he glad of em ;”—rand this here’s the upshot : 

About five-and-twenty year ago, more or less—for I don’t keep a 
reglar Tally, like Barren drunk, but. jogs things down in my memory 
accordin as. they, makes an impression—well about that time I kept a 
gate on.the western, side-of Lunnon, wich I don’t mind sayin it was at 
one end,of Kensinton. That it was five-and-twenty year ago I have no 
manner of dowt, for Mr. Peer was then a drivin the Suthanton Telly- 
graft—a wite coatch wich he hossed it hisself as fur as Bagshot, and a 

tty team he went,in and out of town with—there warnt no better to 

seen. Mn, Peer was about the last of wot I calls the bang-up stile of 
coatchmen—folks says ‘slap-up” now, wich | think it low, leastways 
wulgur—and when he set.there on his box drest in a green cote, wite 
hatt, short cords and tops, a bloo hankercher round his neck and a pink 
in his button-hole, a handlin the ribbins as if they was cobwabs—he 
touched ’em so lightly—if he warnt the picter of a coatchman, a perfect 
bo idle, why I never seed one. He was a small-made man, but Herkels 
hisself couldn’t have got him off that there box if he hadn’t a mind to 
come down. Hosses mite run away now and then—it’s in their nater so 
to do—but there was never no axidents happened with Jim Peer, his 
sinners was made of cast iern, he’d a i like a nawk and was as cool as the 
inside of a pewter pot—so that runnin away made no difference to him. 
** As much of this as you pleases,” says Jim to his team when they made 
a start, ‘‘and when you've done on your account, praps you'll be good 
enuff to begin on mine.” And then it was he used the wipp—never on 
no other occasions. I’ve heerd him arsk a gent sumtimes “How much 
wippeord do I ware out in a yere, do you suppose, Sir?” ‘ You means 
wipps ?” the gent would talk “Just so,” says Jim, “how man 
wipps?”’ Well,” says the gent, ‘let me see—maybe a matter of five 
und a year.” “My wippmaker’s bill,” says Mr. Peer, giving a gentle 
urrish with his rite elber at the same time—‘“ my wippmaker’s bill, from 
Crismas was a twelmonth to last Lady Day, was only nine and six, and 
that was in lashes, nuthin beside!” It would have done anybody good 
to see how.the gents used to stare when Mr. Peer said this. 

But I’m jafeerd I’m a ramblin with my rummynissenses ; I must keep 
- hosses. hedds strate, or we shant git down the rode. Where was I? 
Oh, I reckalects—at the Kensinton Pike. Well, wot I’m goin to mention 

pened about the end of autumn in the year that I of. 

_it was.a.cold, ror wet evening, more like March than October—the 
wind was so hy—and I was a settin in my little parler listenin both ways 
for the sound of weals—up and down—when Joe, Dipple, the pot-boy of 
the Fortin of War public-house on the other side of the way, rite opper- 
site my gate, came over to arsk wot I ment to take with my supper: Joe 
did this reglar, for sumtimes I took one thing and sumtimés another— 
it mite be ale or it mite be porter or it mite be harf-and-harf, but wotever 
it was there was Joe. 

“ Joe,” says I,.“ this has bin a bizzy day: there was a fite this mornin 
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at Molesey, and one of the royal dooks is bein a berried to nite at Winser ; 
my hands is sore with catchin the browns, and my woice is husky with 

in,—for wether it was the fite or the fewnarel, most on ’em went 
thro my pike,—I think I’ll have a pint of ale with a glass of gin in it and 
a teespun full of ginger.” . 

“ Tt'll do you good,” says Joe,—he was a goodharted feller, was Joe,— 
“for you must be awful tired.” 

“‘ T am tired,” says I, “and that’s the fact. It aint a little as doos me 
up, my hands is horny and my lungs is leathery, but when you've bin a 
takin money and chex from afore daylite to arter dusk—on a Smiffeld 
day too, with cattle to count as well as fitin men to look up, and a wind 
like this a blowin the teeth down your throte and fillin your ies chock full 
of rain, it’s time then to think of bein tired.”’ 

So it is,” replies Joe; “I’m tired enuff myself sumtimes ; there’s 
days when, from the minuit I takes down my shetters till I puts ’em up 

n, I never so much as know wot it is to set down to git a mouthfull of 
vittles—I goes backerds and forrerds, and 4 

“ Well, never mind that now, Joe,” says I, interruptin of him, for boys 
will tawk, there’s no stoppin of ’em when once they begins, you must 
swing the gate to, or you'll never be able to put in a word yourself— 
‘never mind that now, run back, my fine feller, and bring me that ere 
gingered dog’s-nose, you knows where to chawk it.” 

So Joe he .toddled across, and I went into the Pike to lay out at 
Supper; it was pig’s feet, I remember, wich it’s a dish I’m parshal to wit 
winnegar and musterd, and nuthin pertickler happened tiil he cum back, 
‘cept Moody’s near leader shying at my tom-cat Tivy, as he set on the 
bar ; poor Moody—I mean him as met with his end at Branford-bridge— 
he double-thonged him, howsever, and got him thro the gate athout 
mischiff, and by that time Joe come back with the stuff. 

‘‘ Mr. Coppers,” says Joe, a handin of it in, “if it aint no ways dis- 
agreeable to you, I'll just do a bit of pikin wile you're a eating of your 
grub. I aint wanted over the way just now, for the markit gardners is 
all gone, and our fokes rether slack.” 

As Joe and I was good friends, and as I never likes to stand in nobody’s 
way when they wishes to improve theirselves, I went in and had my 
supper wile he minded the gate, he a tawkin to me thro the open door- 
way all the time, and profittin by my obserwations in reply: 

My remarks mite have bin, and no dowt was, to this here effect : 

” The fust thing, Joe, as a Pikeman shood lern, is how to handle his 
gate. Shetting of it’s easy enuff and so’s openin, perwided it’s dun at 
the rite time ; but wichever way it is, never go for to do it in a hurry, 
You may git bad langwidge and have yer ies dammed and all that, but 
it oughtn’t to make no impresshun, no more than if it was a petishun to 
Parlymint. Says you to yerself, wot’s pikes made for—like a many other 
things in this here world—but to stop the way ? How are you to know 
who's who, till you've had time to reconiter? But yen musn’t fumble 
nither,—keep your gate well in hand,—a little bit of a jerk doos it, and 
fust and foremost ile your hinges reglar. I've known many a shillin lost 
for the want of a little ile. There’s nuthin rusties so soon as a turnpike 
gate, and it stands to reason it shood, bein out in all wethers. For the 
matter of that, it acts on the temper the same way, and if a Pikeman’s 
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crusty it aint to be wandered at. The next thing is about money, wether 
it’a good or bad, At your bar, Joe, you'll some experiance, but it 
aint like ourn; cos why? we've to be so quick about it. Wile you're a 
arskin yourself if that there tizzy’s all rite, the cove as tossed it to yer 
may be harf a mile off, and if it warn’t a good un you won’t see no more 
of him agin, You must be werry quick too at ketching, and if it’s silver 
taint a bad plan to ketch it in yer mouth ; you bites it then and knows 
at once wether it’s spewreous or genewin. It requires a i tho, and 
you shoodn’t have too long a nose for this sort of work. The best ketcher 
in this line as ever I seed was Stunnin Tommy at Kew-bridge; but then he 
had adwantages ; his foot slipped one day, and he fell with his face right 
under a wagging weal as was passin thro’ his gate, and when he got up 
agin he'd no nose to speak on, and a mouth that cood have swollerd a bag- 
full of hapence. These is the leadin rools, for the grate objeck is to make 
the gate pay. My master—and he’s a Joo and knows wot two and two 
nobody better,—he says, says he, ‘ Ishmael’—I’m not a nebrew 
myself tho’ my name is Ishmael,—‘Ishmael,’ says he,—‘ we’re tuppence 
short to-day,—how’s that? There was a dog-kurt went thro athout 
in warn’t there, him as said he'd lost his tickit ?” ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘Mr. 
bolisiins you're right, it was a dog-kurt wich I'll make it good.’ And 
he takes the tuppence. I mentions this, Joe, jest to show that you must 
account for all you takes, more partickly if your pike is farmed to a Joo. 
Not that they’re much worse than Cristens in this respeck. I’ve known 
one or two skinflints in my time and they went to meetin, never come nigh 
a sinnygog. ‘ How do masters know,’ you arsk, ‘ who goes thro the gate ?’ 
Why they disgyses theirselves in all manner of ways, and dodges about 
with tellyscopes and black ledd pensles and wotches for hole days, and then 
they nell a haverage and knows to a penny wot the gate’s wurth. It’s 
of no use your tryin it on with a Pike-master,—a man mite as well go for 
to try and deseeve hisself. There’s summut else too as you must bare in 
ind, and that’s General Obserwation. Obserwation, Joe, ought to be 
of a Pikeman’s constitooshun, Nuthin should pass his bar nor no- 
y that he didn’t gess the time of day consernin of. I don’t mean to 
say that he’s bound to know evryboddy’s bisness ; that aint to be ex- 
ted—but wotever’s queer that ere’s his mark. A feller as has stole 
is hoss rides different from a swell as has pade for his’n ; a weddin party 
is one thing, but blinds down may be another; it aint evrywun as looks 
sweet at each other as has come from church; you may drive a travler’s 
gig and still have smuggled sperrits under the seat ; black cotes and wite 
neckerchers isn’t always clergymen, and tisn’t evry pare of moustayshios 

as Se a ix—” ta ; 
suppose I mite have sed a deal more this to young Dipple, as I 
was a refreshin of myself, but wether it was the rte Ne I had made, or 
the wind that had got into my stummick, or the trifle of gin as made the 
ale heddy, is more than I can say at this distance of time, but I find on 
lookin at my dairy—indeed I knows it from other cireumstarnces, here I 

fell asleep and left Joe a mindin the gate all by hisself. 
When I took that ’ere nap I little thawt wot a oppertoonity I was a 
i ro his way: howsever, I don’t grumble tho the chance mite have 
e 


I mite have slep a matter of five-and-twenty minnits, or it mite have 
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bin harf an hour, when I woke up agin. I'd bin dreamin of sumboddy 
ridin over the gate arter Dick Turpin’s fashun, and that I fired a pistle at 
him and down he cum. 

“There you are,” shouts I, thinkin I was a speakin to the gate-jumper, 
but it was only the puter pott as had fell off the table. 

*¢ Yes,” says Joe, thinking I ment him, “here I am and have bin wile 

er was a snorin off that there dog’s-nose.” 

I arst him if anythink had happened out of the common. “ Nothing 
much,” was his arnser; “only a nurse and a nackney coatch besides the 
reglar males.” ‘ Wich way was the erse a goin? Up?” Joe nodded. 
“ Jarvey, contrairy ?” He nodded agin. 

“ Wot do you do, Mr. Coppers,” says Joe, a rousin hisself up from a 
kind of meditatin fit and lookin me strate in the face—*“ wot do you do 
when you're overpade ?” 

é Wot do you mean ?” says I. 

p Why, when fokes gives more than the toll and don’t wait for no 
change.” 

- That don’t offen happen, Joe, only now and then when it’s Oxfud 
men as shies at the glim over the gate, or a swell as isin a hurry. But 
wot I doos with it wen it happens I'll tell you. I pockits the altro 
it’s my perkesit wich I’m not onaccountable for it to nobody.” 

“ Then,” says Joe, “ there’s two and two to the good ;” and he hands 
me over harf a bull. 

“Tt warn’t the erse as did this, Joe,” says I; “* they always spends 
their money in drink afore they sets out ; besides, the erse had a ticket ; 
they may lose their senses but they don’t lose that.” 

“ No,” replies Joe, “ it warnt the erse, ’twas the Jarvey !” 

“Who giv it to you?” I arsks. 

** Can’t say,” was his arnser; “ only saw a nand, they driv werry fast, 
—and nevyer stopt for no ticket—they wos gone afore I could look 

round,” 

* Was it a man’s and or a wommun’s?” 

‘¢ Oh, a man’s. I seed anatt and heerd summot as sounded like a hoath.” 

“There mite have been a wommun there, for all that. Over pay and 
hoaths looks like wimmen.” 

‘* Never seed none,” says Joe. 

“ And yet,” persood I, harf thinkin to myself, “if the fare sect had 
been conserned, they’d hardly have had a Jarvey. When I was a bo 
’ve heerd my father—he was in the Pike line too—lI’ve heerd him. te 
how Lord Westmyland cussed and swore at him out of his poeshay when 
he was a runnin away with the haress, and didn’t open the Hapagler 
gate quick enuff for his lordship. I shant repeat the identikle words 
wot he uttered, becos they woodn’t look well on peper: but my lord 
damms my father up hill and down dale and says, ‘ You stoopid beggar, 
why didn’t you open the gate when you herd my hosses cummin? and 
then he throws him a ginney and damms him agin, and says my lord to 
my father, ‘there’s another poeshay just behind,—keep that waitin as 
long as you can,’ and away he goes like madd. My father ernt the 

ginney and kep the gate shet, wich there was too gents, a elderly one 
and another in the second poeshay, a hollerin with all their mite about 
five minnits arterwards. At last he was obligated to go out, and pretty 
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well. dammed hei was that nite; wot with my lord and wot with the elderly 
, wich ‘swore- ‘and never tipped him nuthin, tho he owned a 
ee ng se bac Bar, the Sitty Pike, you know, Joe. He 
was) 'fdr-it that’s _ chehiernsk ora bein rr 
father, the elderly! gent’s poeshay was sto a waggin at Cran- 
ford-brid wich in Tord giv another ginney io ak up the rode; 
free. of his money she was, as a nobleman ought to be as runs away 
with a banker’s darter, wich he got cleer off and marred her, But this 
carnt be nuthin of that sort: praps it’s a stiffun, praps it’s swag; hows- 
ever, Joe, there’s a tanner!for your share, and thankey.” 

Joe. warnt ill: pleased with the job, and offered to stand treat for an- 
other pint of dog’s-nose, but as I nevertakes more than wot’s good for me, 
I says no to that, and bids him good nite. ! 

Sich an ewent asa Jarvey goin thro the gate woodn’t have ocke- 
pied my mind \@ single minnit if it hadn’t bin for the tip, but that 
eroused my suspicions., ‘Them as was inside,” thinks I to myself, “ must 
have had their reasons for not stoppin to pay reglar, and them rea- 
sons wasn’t meant to be put down in black and wite, and printed in a 
book. J shall hear tell of this sum day.” And with this ’ere reflexion 
T lit my pipe, and arter a few wiffs forgot the subjeck altogether. 

It mite praps have cum up ‘of itself agin sum day or it mite not, 
there's no sayin, for thawts is werry arbitry, but there was them as saved 
it the trubble. Most peeple has heerd of Mister Lavender of Bo-street, 
tho he’s bin dedd a ish wile now. He was a remarkable man in his 
day, and a werry plesant gent, wich he was intimit with George the 
Forth and most of the stockracy and his manners was fust chop. There 
warnt nuthin dun at the time I’m speakin on as Mister Lavender hadn’t 
a hand in, and whenever ennyboddy was wanted it was always him as 
was sent, the same as the Forresters now-a-days.’ Fokes may tawk of 
sectaries of state, but them as doos the work and keeps things straté is 
the Pleece ; we cauld ’em officers when I was young, but they’re the same 
sort of men still, caul ’em wot you like. 

Well, about two days arter the occurrins jist menshind I was a settin 
in my pike with Bell’s weakly on’ my nee, having a peroose, wich its the 
only paper I ever cared to read and borrered it from the Fortin of War, 
wen who shood make his appearings but Mister Lavender. 

I knowd him as goon as I set ies on him, for menny’s the time he’d bin 
thro my gate in gigs and shays and wot not, and he knew me too tho 
we'd never had no discoorse together. 

“A fine mornin, Mister Coppers,” says he, in a smilin sort of way. 

* Werry fine, sir,” says I, taking off my att, quite respeckful. 

“T su I needn’t tell you my name ?” he went on for to say. 

« Not ose pp sir,” I arnsers. =i 

Mister Coppers,” he continners, ‘“ have rd anythink of a great 
robbery of plate wich it took place at Stratford here iy eon, the nite 
afore last ?” 

I sed I hadn't, and begd him to name the ee 

“ Well then,” sed Mister Lavender settin hisself down inside my door 
wile I' stood handy for the **T’ll tell. ’em to you. ‘There's a elder! 
gent as is werry rich wich he'lives at Stratford le Bo on the it si 
of town, you knows where it is I dare say. This here gent has a deal of 
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and other valliables—leastways he had a cupple of days since—wich 

e kep in his house, besides money, not likin the banx sins the grate failers ; 
in short, Mister C , he’s rether esentrick, as fokés cums to be wen 
they lives a good deal by theirselvés'and has fancies—I don’t elude to 
you, Mister Coppers, for you’re a public man’ and sees wot’s goit dn in 
the world.” re “vt L var ois hi Bre 

“ And aint got much plate to speak on,” says I, pinting to my chiny 
over the chimbley peace. ae pl 

Mister Lavender larfed, and went on: tan ' 

“ Sir John—he’s a and bin in Indy where most of his plate 
and jewls cum from—Sir John is a widderer and hasn’t no childern, on! 
nevvies and neeces, wich they don’t live with him bat is oceasionally inwited, 
so that he mostly lives alone. He's bin accustomed all his life to have 4 
= many servants, and so he keeps up a large establishment, and wether 

e dines by hisself or has cumpany, his table is always set out with silver 
and gold as if the king was cummin, and werry proud on it he seems 
tobe. Next to seein this here plate on his sideboards and tables, wot 
he’s fondest of is to see it locked up agin in his chestes, and he and his 
butler is always at it just as if they was partners in a/silversmith’s shop 
“ the oo A aa mee i Sir John gives that butler to keep it 

right, but he s him wa I must tell you, Mister C 
thet Bie J hat Ninies stands back from the rode i large garding wiih 
a brick wall round it, and iron rales and gates in front éver so high, and 
the house is dingy to look at, with narrer winders bricked round with 
red as if it had got sore eyes, wich it’s a house that's difficult to enter, 
you understand. There’s some werry like it here in Kensinton.” 

“] know,” says I, a castin my i along the rode,—‘ a loonattic 
establishment.” 

‘“‘ Exackly,” says Mister Lavender, “it looks for all the world like 
one, and them as wood rob it—/from the outside, Mister Coppers~ must 
have a deal of circumwention in ’em. Now then, we cums to the pint. 
The Barrynet’s house was robbed, some time on Wensday evenin, atween 
dusk and midnite. It's werry seldom as Sir John leaves home, but there 
had been a great dinner at the Indy House, and he was obligated to 
attend. Wile he was absent the house was broke into and plate and 
dimonds and hard cash stole, to the toon of up of seven thousand 

d. The butler’s pantry where the chestes is kep is at the side of 
the house behind the dinin room and looks out on to a door in the 
garding wall, openin into a lane, wich it’s always locked with a padlock 
on the inside and the key kep in the housekeeper’s closet. Well, this 
here door was foreed, and so was the shetters of the butler’s pantry and 
so was the winder too,—leastways the glass was broke,—and there was 
the jimmy and the crowbar as the eraxmen had left behind which showd 
how it had all bin dun—didn’t it ?” 

“T should say so, Mister Lavender.” : 

“Should you ?” says the officer. ‘‘ Jimmies and crowbars aint tooth- 

ix made of quill, a senterbits aint latch keys after all. You can’t use 
em without makin sum little noise, and yet—it will strike you as strange, 
Mister Coppers—but nobody heerd no noise that evenin wile Sir John was 
gone out todinner. To be sure, the butler, Mister Snapes, coodn’t be ex 
pected to hear nothin as he ‘was teein out with a friend, and only cum 
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before Sir John, no more coodn’t Peters the 
attended his master to the Indy House and returned with 
wate at dinner. But if sireumstarnces perwented Mister 
from hearing of the theeves wile they was at their work, he soon 
they had dun. After he’d given his master a lite he bid 
but before Sir John had got to the second landing, Sna 
that the house was robbed. Down cums Sir John, 
as if he was only five-and-twenty instead of seventy-one, wich 
i —down cums all the servants as slep upstares, and up cums 
slep below, and there they finds Mister Snapes a-ringin his 
in out in the most flest way, quite overtook with the 
‘ "Evaphodily was consternated ; some was for doin this thing, 
some for doin that; and Snapes and Peters proposed to Sir John that 
they shood sit up all nite with loded pistles, 

“ Sir John did not storm as was expected, tho he cood storm, and did, 
even. if there was a speck on a silver spoon,—but when spoons and fawks 
and sarvers and all was gone, he never sed nuthin. ‘ Bar that winder,’ 
says he to Mister Snapes, ‘and then go to bed,—to bed evryboddy : to- 
morrow mornin, Peters, you go down to Bo-street, and give my com- 
pliments to Mister Lavender, and say I wish to see him by the time I 
come down to breakfast.’ And so Sir John took up his candle agin, 
and without.a word more, took hisself off, and all the rest follered, and 
never so much as opened their lips. 

“I was punktle nex mornin in course, and soon heerd the histry of the 
robbery, how the theeves had broke open the garding gate, prized the 
ae shetters and soon. Mr. Snapes was werry obleegin and showd 
me all round the premises, tellin me the way wich he supposed the robbers 
had got in. I heerd evrything as he sed and lookt at evrything as he 
pinted out to me,—and to sum things as he didn’t notice in no way, and 

= gentleman is Mr. Snapes—I arst 
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wen he had done,—a nice, sivvle spo 
to see Sir John. 

I found him at breakfast, and wen I’d took my seat, wich he politely 
wished it, I sed : 

“** You haven’t bin broke into, Sir John!’ 
ies 5 The devil I hayen’t,’ was his remark; ‘ wot’s becum of my plate, 

“*T didn’t say you hadn’t bin broke out, Sir John.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ says he,—‘ how’s that ? so you think——’ 

“¢T'm pretty nigh sure on it, Sir John. Wen crowbars is used there’s 
always fresh wen winders is broke from the outside the glass 
tumbles in; this here crowbar’—wich I produced it—‘aint marked 
nowhere’s, this here glass was laying on the grass under a rose bush more 
than four feet from the winder. T was rain last nite and the marks 
of weals and hosses feet in the lane is Jarvey’s marks and not craxmen’s 


carts. Praps you'll be kind enuff, Sir John, to let me see a 
of Mister Snapes’s ioe and Mister Peters’s too,—they woodn’t either of 
’em cum amiss.’ 
“Well, Mister the shoos was got onbeknown to the parties and 
I went into the in, this time by myself, and tried ’em in sum 
footmarks as was in the snd tbep fitsed: kee say mean, Pridhy wen he 
frited Robison Cruso. The marks was turned oppersit ways wich one was 
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walkin backerds and the other forrard, and deep dug they was as if a hevvy 


wate = bein carrid between ’em. 

**T sees it all now, Sir John,’ says I, wen I goes back to the Barrynet. 
*Snapes and Peters is the men, and with your permission I'll take ’em 
into custody.’ 

ap a si Mister Snapes, or a redderer one than Mister Peters, 
wen I claimed ’em as my prisners, I never saw, tho I’ve had a many afore 
the Beaks. The Darbies was handy,—I always has two or three pares 
in my pockit—and they was soon on—a cunweyance was precured and 
ay hour arterwards Mister Snapes and Mister Peters was afore Sir 

chard. 

“‘ He coodn’t make much out on ’em at fust, for they stuck close to their 
own story. Snapes sed he cood prove where he teed and Peters swore he 
was & waitin all the evenin at the Feathers in Leadenhall-street till his 
master cum out from dinner. This here aint a matter to hurry over, so I 
arsks for a remand till I can git further evidence, and wile I’m about it 
the prisners is under lock sain , 

“ Now, Mister Coppers, I’m as sure as if I'd seen it, that this job was 
dun in a Jarvey. I’ve bin. or sent to all the Pikes round Lunnon ’cept 
yourn, and now I’m cum to you. They didn’t go Essex way, nor Kent 
way, nor Surrey way, nor up into Harfordshire—there’s been nuthin 
heerd. of at the reseavers in Houndsditch and them parts, and my beleef 
is that they cum by this gate. Did you see ever a Jarvey go thro on 
Wensday evenin ?” ? 

‘‘ Mister Lavender,” says I, “I’m proud of the confidens as you places 
in my obserwation, but I’m sorry to say I didn’t see no Jarvey.” 

Mister Lavender scrude up his mouth, and lookt at_ me werry hard. 

‘¢ But,” continners I, “ there was a Jarvey as went thro for all that.” 

“¢ How cum you not to see it then ?”’ says he. 

So then I up and told him how about the pint of dog’s-nose and the 
wind and the site and the royal fewneral,—he’d bin at both hisself that 
same day and nite,—and how I was.tired and went to sleep for half an 
me wile Joe Dipple watched the gate, and wot happened wile he was 
there. 

“ Well,” says he, wen I'd done, “then Dipple’s the one as can tell. 
It will be worth his wile to speak out, for Sir John offers a hevvy re- 
ward. I was in hopes you'd have had it, Mister Coppers, for you're a 
honest man.” 

“ Thankey all the same,” says I, “ but it aint my luck.” 

So Joe Dipple was sent for, and he repeated word for word wot I’ve 
rit down as well as I cood. 

“ Now,” says Mister Lavender, “ there’s only one thing more about it. 
- You saw the man’s hand as threw you the harfcrown, and you saw his 
att,—did you see‘his face ?”’ 

“No,” says Joe, “it was too dark.” 

“You coodn’t sware to him if you saw him agin ?” 

** I coodn’t.” 

“Did you see nuthin else? Didn’t you notice the number of the 
coatch on the pannle ?”’ 

“ Yes, I saw that.” 
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“T thawt we shood have him there,” says Mister Lavender, a rubbin 
of his hands, —“ wot was it ?”” ws 

ep a-ha ee eleitive Sontil “Cie ty ‘bask, 0 

“ Not mean to say you’ve um, ere’s 
a hunderd offered, It’s worth ilahen,” sis 

*«T can’t read figgers,” says Joe, and ‘the teers cum into his ies. 

‘* Well, don’t cry, man,” says the officer,—‘ praps you can reckaleck 
wot the figgers was like ?” 

Joe’s face britend up. 

“ Two pipes of and two pots of porter,” he out. 

“ Wot do you mean Ta ?” arsks Mister Lavender. 

Joe takes a peace of chawk out of the pockit of his jackit and goes to 
my toll-board and scores up the niet and two pots. 

“ 211—Two—one—one,” cries Mister Lavender,—* that’s two hun- 
derd and eleven. Sure of that ?”’ 

“ Sure on it.” 

“‘T have him then,” says the officer. 

And so he had. Two hunderd and eleven was soon found, and under 
the cuff of his grate cote, wich he’d forgot he put it there, was found the 
Stratford Pike tickit for the nite of the robbery. 

Jarvey turned King’s evidence and confest how he’d been had in down 
the lane from the other side of the Stratford gate,—how Snapes and 
Peters carried out the chest, how they driv to a house in Kensinton- 
square where they left the swag, and how they got back by Tyburn time 
enuff to drop Peters in Leadenhall-street and git Snapes home afore his 
master. 

The rest of the story’s soon told: the two was transported, Sir John 
got back his plate and jewls, and Joe Dipple was pade the hunderd 
pound. He offerd harf of it to me as he sed we'd shared the harf crown, 
—but “no, Joe,” says I,—* this ’ere money will set you up in a good 
bisness; if I was to take it I shood only lock it up, for I aint got no caul 
for anything but pikin’ and cappitle aint wanted for that. Take a public, 

wen you're inside your own bar I'll come and take a pint of dogs- 
nose now and then.” 

He follerd my adwice, and manny’s the time we've tawked over this ’ere 
adwenter of the Jarvey as I’ve distracted from my Dairy. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 


BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 
Cuaprer IX. 


A FEw days after the events related in the foregoing chapter, I re- 
ceived a packet from my guardian (with whom, by-the-way, I had patched 
up a pacification on the occasion of my seoeagsiiay, which, besides a letter 
from himself, a very wr meat of trite truismhs and advice, contained 
two other enclosures, for which’ I was far moré obliged to him. One of 
them was a note of hand for a good round sum, the other ‘a pretentious- 
looking epistle, directed “ An Seine Hochgeboren den Herrn Grafen von 
Lieginditsch;” and I could hardly believe in the reality of my good for- 
tune, when, in his letter to myself, I read concerning this same epistle : 
** As you must be somewhere in the neighbourhood of my old friend, 
Count Lieginditsch, I inclose you a letter of recommendation to him, If 
he is the same man that he was, he will receive you kindly ; and there you 
will have an opportunity of mixing in a little better society than can be 
found among your comrades.” 

Though 1 looked upon this as a perfect godsend, and calculated upon 
its removing all difficulties in the way of a further prosecution of my ac- 
quaintance with the fascinating Friulein, yet I would not on any account 
have wished it to arrive before, as I should then have lost half the mys- 
terious secret, which seemed to constitute a kind of masonic sign between 
the Fraulein and myself. It would have anticipated and prevented the 
scene at the bath, with all its attendant consequences, when the Friiulein, 
by her flattering conduct, had applied such a soothing cataplasm to my 
wounded vanity. 

At the earliest opportunity after receiving this, I rode over to the 
Schloss to make a call and deliver my credentials, but was grievously dis- 
appointed to find that the whole family were out, and not expected to re- 
turn till the next day, so that I was forced to depart without the inter- 
view which I had so fondly anticipated. Soon after my return to the 
heath, the bugles sounded for parade, and we all set to work to make a 
breach in the devoted bastion. 

On that day, for the first time, I fired off a heavy breaching-gun, fully 
charged, which is the most hazardous crisis that a neophyte has to undergo. 
However correctly he may go through all his exercises, however well- 
versed he may be in the theoretical part of his profession, or however 
skilful he may be in managing such popguns as the six-pounders in 
common use, he has not, by any means, been fully tested and approved 
till he has stood behind a hues breaching-gun and fired it off without 
flinching. That is the true touchstone of his constitution. Some are so 
entirely paralysed by the deafening fulmination, that, dropping the wiping- 
sponge, or anything else they may chance to have in their hands, they 
stand stock-still, as if transfixed to the earth, rolling theit eyes and 
gasping, as if a bucket of cold water had es been thrown upon 
them, or else they start away and caper about as if distracted. Others 
are so mortally terrified with the bare anticipation of the report, that at 
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the word “ Gunner, fire!” instead of applying the fusee to the touchhole, 
they thrust their fingers in their ears, and beat a most precipitate retreat. 
Many are never able, or pretend that they are not able, to overcome these 
nervous tremors, and are consequently obliged to be transferred to the 


cavalry or infantry. 
When the time for firing our piece arrived, my comrades, who were 
not ambitious of ing their tympana to unnecessary trials, eva- 


cuated the trench, left me alone to enjoy my ¢éte-a-téte with “ the 
Screamer.” At the word “Fire !” given by the ore mone “a 
happened to be standing near, I very gingerly applied the li unt, 
or match, to the Pee hich is tneerted : the seachhidle, ana then re- 
8 y retired a few paces to the rear, anxiously awaiting the result. 
ut to our infinite surprise the piece maintained a most obstinate silence. 
The fusee fizzed away in proper style, and soon produced a little spirt, 
which proved that some of the powder at any rate had been ignited, but 
still the silence was unbroken. This awful suspense lasted for about 
half a minute. I grew hot, and so did the colonel; but mine was phy- 
sical, and his, unfortunately for me, was moral heat. At last he came a 
or two nearer, and seeing me, perchance, look a little confused and 
perplexed at this novel predicament, he exclaimed, in an angry bantering 


tone, 
“Oho! you are frightened, are you? Do not be so pale, it won’t bite 
you. To dhe devil with your clumsiness. Fire again.’ 

By this command I was constrained, though at the risk of having my 
nervous system shattered by an unexpected explosion, to peel. | the 
monster, which I did lr f in the same manner as an adventuresome 
mouse might reconnoitre her feline foe while napping. On examination, I 
Mat that the fusee had burnt away without exploding the charge ; 
so that after Von Teschchenschech had invoked a few “ Donnerwetter’’ on 
the head of the upper artilleryman for its bad manufacture, I proceeded 
to remedy the failure by inserting another. This was speedily done, and 
after lighting it, I repeated my flank movement. Another horrible pause 
ensued, and with no etter result than before. With a thundering exe- 
cration the colonel anathematised us all for a set of blundering boobies, 
and ordered us to unload. This we did with some misgivings as to what 
might be the next phase in this eventful drama; but when the charge 

been withdrawn, the strange mystery was solved. 

On probing the with my wiping-rod, I discovered that some 
soft substance a « t snugly imbedded in the breech, thereby 
stopping up the touchhole. This of itself was an oversight flagrant 
enough to bring down an extra watch — our heads ; but who can 


m ise and horror, when, on ing forth the obstruction 
to the light of a, I recognised my own stable; et, a ent which 
I had long given up for lost, but which I now remem to have 
thrust into the cannon’s mouth, to lighten my knapsack, when on the 
march for Wilhelmstadt. My anticipations on seeing this emerge were 
of a most sombre complexion,—again I had got into the devil’s 

yf could not hope to escape without suffer- 





* In des Teufel’s Kiiche Kommen—to get into the devil’s kitchen—is a prover- 
bial expression for getting into a great scrape. 
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ing more of its peine forte et dure than had fallen to my lot before. Its 
appearance of course elicited a raging torrent of true Teschchenschechian 
vituperative eloquence, of which I have already given two or three sam- 
ples, and so will not bore myself or readers with another. Suffice it to 
say, that “ Knave!” “ Rapscallion !” “ Millionenhund!” were“among the 
mildest specimens of its nomenclature, and that it was plentifully inter- 
spersed with that dissyllabic interjection which our chief gen scat- 
tered about among his a phes with a lavish hand, and which, if tradi- 
tion err not, was also favourite ejaculation of the Host of Pande- 
monium himself. 

What would have been my fate had this been an ordinary occasion, I 
cannot undertake to predicate—no doubt something beyond my past ex- 
perience of military severity; but, very enfortunntety, time was precious, 
and Dose, not unmindful that he too might come in for a share of the 
storm, if it burst in his neighbourhood, was bold enough to suggest to 
the colonel that the enemy were now enjoying a respite, and that it 
might be advisable to repair the delay aneaiy occasioned by a speedy 
resumption of our fire. 

Luckily for both of us, this advice was taken in good part, and imme- 
diately followed out, so that my ultimate destiny remained for a while in 
the clouds ; and during the day’s work a happy opportunity was afforded 
me for mitigating the virulence of our commander’s choler. 

Whilst galloping our field-piece over the heath at full speed, one of the 
side-supports of its carriage gave way, and placed us hors-de-combat at 
a most critical moment in the operations. Prompted by the exigency or 
the moment, I ted, that as we were in an enemy’s country, there 
could be no great harm in appropriating a neighbouring finger-post as a 
succedaneum for our fractured beam. This was no sooner proposed than 
unanimously agreed to. The post was hauled up from its root instanter, 
and sieodily spliced beneath the gun, with one of its arms, marked 
“ Wilhelmstadt,” pointing helplessly towards the sky, as if invoking the 
vengeance of its tutelary Trivia upon our sacrilegious heads. This was a 
maneuvre de force exactly to the taste of our somewhat mischievous 
colonel ; and when we next came under his eye, after inquiring who was 
the originator of the happy idea, he was most graciously pleased to com- 
mend me for it, and in consideration of such distinguished services, 
absolved me from my former fault with no worse punishment than an 
extra watch. 

Shortly after this slight contretemps we held a grand field-day, at 
which the garrison of Wilhelmstadt, consisting of a regiment or 
Uhlans and two of infantry, under the command of a General Buggie- 
man, assisted. The entire force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, was 
divided into two equal parts, which were to manceuvre against each other; 
and to avoid confusion, one side wore schakos and helmets, and the other 
only foraging-caps. 

me around the heath, nee? the time for — had arrived, was 

' in the highest d entertaining and picturesque. dusty plain was 
wohiedy't besprinkled with sleek and shining steeds by the side x tnwisldy 
haus or galloping six-pounders, while the nodding plumes and 
butterfly-pennons of dashing lancers, all befrogged and gilded, towered 
conspicuously above the general level, and the glittering bayonets of the 
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ase and frequent knots, arrested the eye. by their 
ng. Here a couple, of cannoneers were sitting astride upon 
» breakf which was laid out between them upon the 

horses, fastened to the wheels on either side, were snuff- 


the morning air through dilated nostrils; and there lay a knot of 
foo : 8, as aro A Sea 98 nen a x perred up Sait 
imple breakfast of bread, sau: apps. Jokes and laughter 
othoed through the crowd, whilst impertarbable orderlies and pompous 


aides-de-camp flitted over the field, enveloped in all the proud panoply of 
official im ‘eat 

But this tem pause was not of long duration. We were soon 
aroused from ur die Jar niente by the st Th of the bugle, ordering us 
“to horse.” Ina moment the scene was changed, and we were all as busy 
as bees in the earliest, shower of vernal sunlight. After a few moments 
of chaotic confusion, order emerged triumphant, and we were arranged 
across the heath in dense and glittering lines. Our battery was drawn 
up in battle array by De Foe, a short distance in the rear of the “ Merry 
Sutler,” where our colonel had fixed his head-quarters, and where, in 
honour of the occasion, he now sat moistening his larynx with some of 
Frau Kaiserinn’s famous punch. After giving us ample time to complete 
our ions, he issued forth, brimful of satisfaction at the prospect 
of a.good day’s evolutions. But the complacent grin with which this 
feeling had overspread. his physiognomy, was changed into an ominous 

scowl as soon pay caught sight of our battery where De Foe had sta- 
tioned it. He strode towards us with minatory looks, and as soon as he 
came within speaking distance, entered, to the great entertainment of the 
battery, into a sharp logomachy with our commander. It was, however, 
all offensive on the one side, and all defensive on the other; for the captain, 
though such a Hector to all his unfortunate subordinates, stood abun- 
dantly in awe of the powers that be, and would as soon have thought of 
speaking civilly to an inferior as of returning the hard words of any one 
ve him. The colonel now accused him of acting contrary to his 
orders, which he declared had been expressly to the effect that one-half 
of his battery should go over to the enemy. , This. assertion, however, 
was controverted, though with all due submission, by the captain, and 
ultimately disproved by the production of the colonel’s original order of 
the,day. Thus foiled, he was forced to confess that this time he had been 
mistaken, but soon rectified his error by despatching a moiety of us to 
report ourselves at the head-quarters of General Buggieman. 

Away we galloped, under the command of Lieutenant Diggendorf, 
anne a such bad elements as the De Foes and Hinigthauichts behind 
us. We soon reached the enemy's videttes, who, thinking they were 
i began to salute us with a sharp rattle of musketry, but being 
undeceived on this head, directed us where to look for the general and 
his staff. We soon came within sight of these; but seeing us debouch 
from an opening in the wood close upon their flank, and imagining from 
our caps that we were a party of the enemy, they immediately clapped 
spurs to their flanks, and fled like a flock of frightened sheep ; 
nor did they draw bridle, or even look behind them, till safely sheltered 
within their own lines. Thither, therefore, we had to follow them, 
highly amused at the consternation we had caused. 
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- After we had announced our mission, and enjoyed the somewhat sheepish 
expression with which it was received, the general informed us, that as 
he had given up expecting our battery, and had made his arrangements 
accordingly, he should have to disperse us through his force, in divisions 
of a single gun apiece. This dislocation of our battery, though by no 
means agreeable to Lieutenant Diggendorf, was highly so to Mr. Ser- 
geant Dose. To be placed in a position of so much responsibility, and 
to act so independently, seemed to him extraordinarily “ poetical ;” and 
he had never given the word “ march” with such a (mock) heroic air, or 
sat so proudly in his saddle, as when the general ordered him to conduct 
his gun to act in concert with a couple of squadrons which were posted 
on a little knoll hard by. These squadrons were commanded by an old 
major with a ferocious beard and a dirty nankeen-coloured physiognomy, 
whom, on our approach, we found squatting by his horse’s side, and 
smoking away out of a stumpy meerschaum. 

When Dose dismounted, and announced his errand, with all the comical 
gtavity of his newly-fledged authority, this officer eyed him for a moment 
with a half-careless, half-critical air, and then, after taking a long and 
deliberate suck at his pipe, and slowly puffing away the smoke in an 
elegant spiral out of each corner of his mouth, he vouchsafed a reply, to 
the effect that he had no need of our services, and that there must be 
some mistake in the matter, ending with a recommendation to apply to 
two other squadrons of Uhlans, whose position he pointed out. Mr. 
Sergeant Dose was thoroughly amazed—to give it no harsher term—at 
the slight thus thrown upon his valuable services; and mounting his 
horse in high dudgeon, he immediately trotted off to the Uhlans. But, 
alas! the commander here was as little capable of appreciating our im- 

ortance as the major himself; and, to make the matter worse, a brace of 
juvenile cadets, to whom Dose might very well have applied old Fritz’s 
favourite saw, “ Tarry at Jericho till your beards be grown,” began to 
laugh at his strange figure, and imitate his eccentric movements. And, 
in truth, the effect which Dose’s novel appearance produced upon their 
excitable imaginations, was not to be wondered at, for his whole con- 
formation was certainly after a most grotesque pattern, and never showed 
itself off so entirely as when going through the ceremony of saluting an 
officer. And as for his locomotion, it was a thing sui generis, or, at any 
rate, only to be compared with that of the terrible spectres whom Goethe 
has described so graphically in his thrilling extravaganza, ‘‘ The Dance 
of Death,” who, in their spritely roundels, 

Crooked their thigh-bones, and shook their long shanks, 
Full wild was their reeling and limber ; 

And each bone as it crosses, it clinks and it clanks, 
Like the clapping of timber on timber. 

Dose had been sufficiently disturbed by the urante way in which 
the major had dismissed him, but now that this second and double cause 
of anger was superadded to the first, his agitation became extreme, and 
he was no sooner out of earshot, than he began to rail against the “ im- 
pudent youngsters,” with all the store of hard words at his command; 
and, to give him his due, it was no scanty one; for, when thoroughly 
aroused, he was almost as great a proficient in the art of vituperation as 
Von Teschchenschech, or honest old Luther himself. But in the midst 
June—VOL, XCV. NO. CCCLXXVII. R 
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ariel ic, and whilst moving along without any defi- 
nite oe secs Rede suddenly caught sight of a small aatine, 


half in the with a large si over the door, on 
which was inscribed, in Titanic letters, “Beer and Brandy.” These 
three words acted.as an admirable emollient to Dose’s bruised and lacerated 
feelings, The soothing and sentimental quietude of the spot spoke 
irresistibly to his heart, after the various troubles it had so lately under- 
gone. instantly commanded us to halt, and after holding a short 
council of war with myself and a confidential cannoneer, he determined, 
as I had done once before upon a somewhat similar occasion, that, in the 
present abnormal state of matters, there could be no great harm in tarry- 
ing for a while beneath this friendly roof. 

This was a widely different line of action from what one would have 
been led to expect by hearing his glowing anticipations, when first in- 
vested with the dignity of a separate command, and the highflying terms 
in which he had expatiated on the wonders which a single gun could per- 
form whea ably But he seemed to have taken “Aut Cesar, aut 
nullus” for his motto; and as it was pretty clear that he was not to be 
the Cesar, he was determined to settle down thoroughly, and at once, 
into the nullus. No long time elapsed after the adoption of the aforesaid 
resolution, ere we were all seated round a foaming flagon of the best 
barley-wine that the house afforded ; Dose’s tongue, meanwhile, keeping 
up its incessant wag, and we underlings listening with the utmost reve- 
rence, seeing we had nothing else to do, to his incomprehensible am- 

ibus. : 
or the first few minutes, his equanimity did not recover from the 
rude shocks it had so recently received, but after the tempest had mut- 
tered forth a few departing growls, his usual serenity returned; and then, 
subsiding into the “poetic” vein, he began to maximise in his verbose 
and tautological way, but so darkly withal, that all the commentators of 
Shakspeare or Schiller might have exercised their critical acumen and 
ingenuity upon his extraordinary dicta without extracting the shadow of 
a meaning. Apollo thundering down the Loxian steep was never supe- 
rior to him, either in the certainty of his matter or the obscurity of his 
style. 
yr spending a considerable time in our luxurious restaurant, we 
to feel some anxiety about the direction in which the manceuvres 
might tend to throw our combating comrades. If they should happen to 
bear down upon us, and we were to be surprised by Von Teschchenschech, 
very disagreeable results might follow ; especially if that awful personage 
happened to have had his temper ruffled by some unpleasing occurrence. 
To avert such a deplorable calamity, Dose took the precaution of perch- 
ing a sentry up on the roof of our little fortress, taking care to relieve 
him from time to time, and thus keeping us well informed of all that was 
—— without. To our great discomfort, the troops did take the very 
irection we had so much dreaded, and our sentry soon announced that 
a massy column of ray and several glittering lines of cavalry, were 
hovering about within schthe chess clilie dithe weed. Dose, like 
a 


prudent general, immediately began to make preparations for a retreat, 
be Lamewed, and driving the gun into a littl 
unfrequented lane to the rear of the house, at the same time bolting and 
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barring the front door, that the enemy might not penetrate into our fast- 
ness by the gorge. 

Having thus taken every precaution against a surprise, I and he 
climbed up to our observatory, and crouching behind a chimney, to con- 
ceal our persons, took a bird's-eye view of the field of action. We found 
that the cavalry in our neighbourhood had been trying to outflank their 
opponents, and that the act of deploying for that purpose had neces- 
sarily brought them into close proximity to our domicile. To make the 
matter worse, their lines were roofed with schakos, and though we had 
that morning been attached to them, yet Sergeant Feodor’s great heart 
beat one | for those to whom, in consequence of our head-gear, we 
progeny belonged, and he still regarded as enemies those among whom 

e met with such outrageous insults. 

Just as we were beginning to think it was time to decamp from our 
elevated and somewhat inconvenient eyrie, our attention was arrested b 
a flourish of bugles, succeeded by iterated commands of “ Halt! halt! 
halt !”’ reverberating rapidly along the lines. This at once put a dead 
lock upon the activity of the troops, and fixed them in statu quo, till 
the second act of the play should commence; the officers immediately 
fell out of the lines, and either collected in little conversational groups, 
or paced their horses slowly up and down. Among those who were 
nearest to us, we recognised the two sucking lieutenants, who had shortly 
before-behaved so irreverently to my veteran but spindle-shanked com- 
mander. These two, in company with a young hussar, were amusing 
themselves by leaping their horses over some small ditches that lay in 
their way, and, in so doing, one of them chanced to double a corner of 
the wood that had hitherto concealed our castle from their sight, upon 
which he immediately exclaimed to his fellows : ‘‘ Hallo, comrades, here’s 
a glorious event! I have discovered a schenke. Mir nach!* Let us 
examine its capabilities.” 

This appeal was instantly responded to, and they all three cantered 
towards us. No sooner were their horses’ heads turned in our direction, 
than a stupendous thought seemed to arise in my companion’s breast. 
He agitated the tip of his flexible nose, and spurred his own calves 
with most merciless vigour, as was his custom when labouring under an 
idea, and then cracking all his fingers in succession, and muttering, “ I 
have them,” he descended from the roof in as eaty and careless a man- 
ner as if merely dismounting from old Crocus’s back. 

Having arrived safely on his mother earth, he called to a little lad of 
the house, and sent him to the front to unlock the door, at the same 
time promising him a trinkgeld if he “held the officers’ horses for them. 
The youngster mere | proceeded to obey this injunction, and offered 
his services so importunately to the officers, who, at first, seemed inclined 
to keep their seats, and persisted so ape in impressing upon 
them that there was only an old woman in the house, who could not 
bring out the glasses, that they suffered themselves to be overpersuaded, 

and surrendered their chargers into the urehin’s hands. Dose’s eyes 
twinkled with satisfaction at the successful issue of his diplomacy; and 
rubbing his hands in high glee, he ordered me to repair to the gun, and 


* Follow me. 
R 2 
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it in readiness to off ata moment's warming, whilst, he him- 
t cautiously mtb’ the: house, when he succeeded in locking both 


self crept cauti 
Oo nent ilaneting ing: the keys: . He then peeped) round the’ corner, 
and ‘beckoned'to the urchin, who came with the utmost. alacrity to re- 


éeive hié'trinkgeld;' but'as soon .as the kreutzers had changed pockets, 
their sentiments’ seemed ‘no longer to: accord. Dose apparently made 
some demand, to which "pasa rilg a Hp) altercatio pew 
Mg ‘brought to a close, by the lad’s receiving a ug 
of the ear, a kick: updn the cru Svan Sash © Sransenny: ase. AM 
his sconce, as must have set half a dozen tintinnabula going tinkle, tinkle, 


This was a species of logic which acted far more, persuasively than all 
the rhetorical arguments in the world, and with a very thunderstricken 
look the youngster immediately led his horses towards our gun, Dose 
‘following in his' rear, and propelling him by threats of the most terrible 
rib-roasting if he dared to raise an outcry, or make a disturbance of any 
kind. _ Of course ‘we received the victor and his spoil with a hearty 
jubilation; and, after relieving the gaping urchin of his animals, we 
moutited in a trice and spurred away, leaving him to settle the matter 
with their riders‘as best he might. It appeared, however, that, he could 
not muster courage oe to face the storm that would inevitably burst 

his head if he showed himself before the officers minus their 
c for after scratching his shaggy poll for a moment, the young 
sinner gave vent to his astonishment in a Lonshe Westphalian curse, and 
then scampered away into the forest with as much speed as his loco- 
motives would allow. 

After proceeding a short distance down the lane we slackened our pace, 
and Dose unfolded to us the design which he had concocted, and by the 
execution of which he expected to win unfading laurels; the only Si 
back to his felicity being that we were not engaged upon actual service, 
as then he could not fail to obtain a decoration at the very least. .I may 
as well remark, by the way, that next to his longings for literary fame, 

nt F s highest aspirations were for a decoration. Often, 
during a confidential ¢éte-a-#éte with myself, he would pin a paper cross 
to his breast, and exclaim in his sublimest style, ‘Ah, Gott! such an 
order! Would not every one ask, ‘Pray, who is that interesting and 
tolerably tall man there, with the brilliant star upon his breast?’ ‘That 
—oh, that is Sergeant Dose.’ ‘Ah! indeed—the celebrated Dose !’” 

But to return to our subject. The notable design which our gallant 
sergeant had succeeded in extricating from the general imbroglio in his 
brain, was this: —We were to lie in ambush near that point where our 
lane opened upon the heath, and watching an opportunity, to rush out 


upon the un flank of the enemy, who could not fail to be put to 
immediate flight by such an unexpected eruption. After this bold 
hourrah, which he considered would have done honour to old Marshal 


Vorwarts himself, as his previous mancuvres might have redounded to 
the credit of Gneisenau, we were to gallop up to Von Teschchenschech 
and surrender into his hands, as trophies of our prowess, the captured 
horses, together with the keys of the Schenke, where these riders were 
safely entrapped. This time fortune did smile upon our hero, and 
crowned his efforts with the happiest success. 
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- Our onset upon the schakos happened most opportunely. They were 
just to charge down upon our guns, when their attention was 
rrested by a couple of shots coming in quick succession 'from the wood, 
close’ upon ‘their flank ; and’ their astonishment was. immediately after- 
wards completed, by seeing several horsemen debouching from the wood 
in single file, and deihiing resolutely towards them. They did. not stay 
to count our numbers, but naturally concluding that they had fallen into 
some well-concealed ambush, they were compelled to acknowledge, by an 
instant retreat, that they had been outgeneraled, and consequently, 
wheeling aside, they _ us the opportunity of dashing past them and 
rejoining our applauding comrades. We were no sooner within their 
ranks than Dose made straight for’ Von Teschchenschech, who also 
advanced towards us, to ascertain the cause of our unexpected appear- 
ance. Our gun was soon surrounded by a group of inquisitive officers. 
By the manner in which they berutinjondl our captured steeds, and from 
the tone of their remarks, I began to entertain apprehensions as to the 
final result of our sergeant’s exploit. “Hollo! why that is young 
Gaulpstutter’s mare ;” and, “ By the holy coat, that bay belongs to my 
cousin in the Uhlans. What the devil has this thief got to do with it ?” 
Such were some of the ominous exclamations that caught my ear at 
first; but when Dose had made his official report, which he did with a 
conciseness that was really wonderful for him, the choler of these touchy 
juniors was immensely aggravated by his presumption, and they would 
fain have persuaded the colonel that his conduct was irregular and highly 
reprehensible, in venturing to take such liberties with his superior officers. 
But here they were reckoning without their host. Von Teschchenschech 
was, fortunately, in a capital humour ; and he never neglected an oppor- 
tunity of taking down those arrogant younglings, who gave themselves 
aristocratic airs, which were so utterly repugnant to his blunt and homely 
style. He received Dose’s recital with loud guffaws, and many inter- 
jections of delight; and when their High-mightinesses, the subalterns, 
began to express an opinion about the necessity of an arrest and court- 
martial, he immediately rejoined, with a most provoking grin, “ Oho! 
Mr. Ensigns, that is your opinion, is it? Well now, I think differently. 
Sergeant Dose, I consider that you have acted both wisely and well—I 
shall take care to bear your coulait in mind. To capture these officers, 
and to make a regiment of cavalry retreat before your small force, are 
certainly great and important services, which reflect the highest credit 
upon yourself and your men. The officers may remain where they are 
till the action is over, and they will then be permitted to ransom them- 
selves and their chargers out of your hands.” 
This eulogium, which, considering whom it came from, might be styled 
ificent, of course sent our excitable sergeant into a state of poetical 
exhilaration that was quite alarming ; while the Messrs. Ensigns, abashed 
at their rebuff, endeavoured to assume an air of the most contemptuous 
nonchalance for all that might come from such a “low-bred”’ fellow as 
‘ Von Teschchenschech, but gradually sidled away, no doubt wishing that 
“old fool of a colonel” in a warmer situation than any that could be 


found in his Prussian Majesty’s dominions. 
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ON THE UNKNOWN SHIPS (SUPPOSED TO BE SIR J. FRANK- 
__ LIN’S) SEEN DRIFTING ON AN ICEBERG, APRIL, 1851. 





BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Ow the far horizon the ice-fleet rides, 
And each lance-like peak is bright 

With the rainbow’s hue, as the morning glides 
O’er the drifts of glittering white. 


From the frozen waves of the Arctic Seas, 
From the solitudes of snow, 

With the blasting strength of the north-east breeze, 
On the stately icebergs go. 


They were rent away by the wild spring-tide, 
And the current’s gathering might, 

From the hoary mountain’s cracking side, 
In the howling clear March night. 


No sound is heard but the sea-bird’s wail, 
And the fall of the melting snow, 

And the whistling rush of the coming gale, 
And the billows’ splash below. 


But darkly rises a towering mast 
O’er the iceberg’s spectral pride ; 
Those gallant ships, they are anchor’d fast 
In that tideless harbour’s side. 


No living sonl treads the wind-bleached decks, 
And no midnight watch they keep ; 

No pilot stands at the helm—like wrecks 
They are drifting down the deep. 


By their captors dumb they are borne along ; 
But their bonds melt day by day; 

For the wind blows warm, and the sun shines strong, 
On the frost-bound wanderer’s way. 


To the glowing seas of the south they pass, 
To some wild and savage strand ; 

But where are the souls that they bore, alas! 
When they left their native land. 


Oh! ask the stars, and the winds, and waves— 
For that secret dread they keep— 

And the sparkling deeps of the lone ice-caves, 

Where the snows of ages sleep. 
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THE FETE OF THE EAGLES. 


A smart Parisian once indited a history of his “ Voyage par mer a 
St. Cloud et retour par terre,” but what were the perils run and the ex- 
periences obtained as compared with an “ Excursionist’s” journey to Paris 
and back? He finds to his infinite dismay that the motions of a tidal 
steamer are quite different to those of the excursion train. No sooner 
out of the harbour, constructed of immense-sized lapides populi, whence 
Se neh toe, pe er he sees red 

growin e, and faces turnin n ow. 
peated apr an Pind are leskasavoule heard at intervals like 
signals of distress. One tells of a bank off Cape Grinez, where the 
sea is always much worse; another asserts that ever since the electric 
telegraph has been laid down, the sea has been liable to sudden upliftings, 
like the eruptions of Geyser. So anxious is the excursionist for terra 
firma, that, arrived alongside the quay of Boulogne, he would fain pull 
himself up by the pointed beard of a. custom-house official. Nor are his 
trials even then over, for all the Boulonnais, young and old, are assembled 
and roped off, to grin at his discomfiture. 

There was an hour for dinner, and the excursionists divided their favours 
between the numerous hotels and the refreshment-rooms at the station. 
The more timid repaired to the latter. A party of four stopped at the 
Hotel Folkestone. One of joyous, hilarious temperament, was an embryo 
M.P., a candidate for a borough as yet unenfranchised ; the second, named 
Fitzjones, came from Acton, was a connoisseur and dilettante, and if 
Coleridge is right in saying that it is the peculiarity of genius to retain 
boyish feelings through life—was also a great genius; a third was a 

ilitary man, with whose constitution French brandy appeared to 
much better than French wines; the fourth and last was an unfl 
scribbler, of whom the less said the better. 

The train should have arrived at Paris at 10.40 p.m., but some of the 
excursionists, or their jokes, were so heavy, that it was half-past eleven 
before the old enclos de St. Lazare, whereupon the station du Nord has 
arisen in modern times, was gained; nor was this precisely the end of a 
long day’s journey. Carpet bags were passed without examination, and 
a citadine soon procured, and off the excursionists went to the Hétel de 
Tours, Place de la Bourse. The Hdtel de Tours was full to everflowing, 
some being on the roof. 

“ Never mind,” said the man of the pen, who plumed himself upon his 
intimacy with the capital of the civilised world, “A l’ Hotel de Lyons, 
cocher !” 

The Hotel de Lyons was reached in a few minutes. Knock! knock! 
door opens with a spring. Walk tothe Concierge. No beds. 

“ Where is M. Merimée ?” 

“‘M. Merimée does not live here.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, it’s a mistake.” 

There is hope yet. It is the Grand Hétel de Lyons; away, then, to 
another street with a long name—Rue des Filles St. Thomas. M. 
Merimée est desolé. There are no beds ; in proof of which, he points 
significantly to his own shake-down beneath the Porte Cochére. Well, 
there is the Hotel d’Angleterre, almost next door. The same thing over 
again. The matter began to assume a serious aspect. : 

The Bourse was passed, before and behind, one side and another, in. 
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search of an hotel, till the front.and.rear became confused, and all correct 
sense oe ti! ‘Strange thoughts. of sleeping in the citadine began 


‘tovcre ‘the excursionist minds, At this conjuncture, a man. stopped 
to inquire:how much would be given for beds. The M.P.-to- 
be had read somewhere ‘of a mau'letdown, bed! and all, to be robbed, and 


the stranger applicant was, dismissed:with an unanimous shudder. At 
length a ‘report was about:two o'clock in. the morning, that there 
beds. at No... and something ‘odd, Rue St. Honoré. Once 
again too late; but there was under the Porte: Cochére a young lady with 
an unusual display of white roses, who had two beds to dispose of. It was 
only a few doors off. Thither accordingly they hastened ; but here, again, 
another Englishman had arrived just two minutes before, and taken one 
of the beds for himself —— — one remained, and it. was — 
up! ‘to Fitajones, as havin wn the first symptoms of despair. There 
vas still a chance, it was Sia, in the: Rue Mon r. There, as in the 
Rue St. Honoré, an Adtel ea or taken on speculation, and — 
entrepreneur appeared on the, old of the door in propria persond, 
red beard Sad iciaptanie included, to dictate terms. "Beaty francs for 
a bed for eight days. The law, the: house not being an hotel, did not 
permit him to let it for less time, The circumstances of the:case, and not 
is conscience, he insisted, did. not it him to take less money. He 
would allow us half an hour to deside. This was at a quarter past two, 
A.M! Well, the beds might as well be seen. The M.P. in posse was 
ushered to a shake-down in a picture-gallery, imperfectly secreted from 
curious eyes by an apron strete led between the wall and a screen. The 
author’s was appropriately enough inthe attic, witha skylight, which 
was the rendezvous of all the cats of the neighbourhood. 

The sun broke in‘ unwonted splendour upon the morning of that spec- 
tacle which had) been trumpeted far and wide as a revival of the 
glorious fetes that have given to the Champ de Mars an historical 
‘renown. On the same feld, Napoleon le Grand distributed the eagles 
that waved the year after over Austerlitz. . Where will the eagles distri- 
buted by Louis Napoleon wave a year hence ? Over the prostrate free- 
dom.of a people ?. Over a yoke imposed by brute force upon some less 
powerful nation ?. Over the bier of a prince-president ? The distribution 
of — has not been always ominous .of success. The Champ de Mai, 
presided over by the emperor, by a cardinal, two archbishops, and a 
crowd of prelates, and attended by electors, army, and national , 
was a failure—a piéce manqguée. All France deems the Féte des Aigles 
of 1852 to be the same. How soon also was the restoration of the 
Yb east ate by a sanguinary and a decisive battle ? 

very fétes, apart from distributions of eagles, of the Champ de 
Mars, in a city so inconstant and so turbulent as Paris has been from 
remotest times, have been either frivolous or licentious, or ominous of 
disaster. One year after Louis XVI. met there the delegates of France, 
the assembly, and the national guard, and with them took the oath of 
the constitution, which was sanctified by mass said by the young prelate of 
Autun, Talleyrand de Perigord, two hostile bands met in the same field, 
blood was shed, and the red flag was dragged through the dust and 


mire. : 

On the 22nd of May, 1848, crowds assembled in the Champ de Mars 
to celebrate “ the Feast of Concord.” They rent the very heavens with 
shouts of * Vive la Republique!” “ Vive l’ Assemblée Nationale!” They 
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also each other to “‘ eternal concord and love,”’ and one short 
the streets of Paris ran with blood during three days! 

Many other examples might be given. On the 15th of April, 1792, 
the pagan Goddess of Liberty was fetéd on a car of immense size. On 
the Ist of January, 1793, it was the abolition of slavery; on the 10th of 
August, of the same year, the promulgation of the constitution of ’98. 
On the 2nd of December, the ‘“ Feast of Victories.” On the 2lst of 
a 1794, the oath of hatred to royalty was fetéd. On the 9th of 
June, the fete in honour of the Supreme Being began at the Tuileries, 
terminated at the Camp de Mars. On the 2)st of January, 1796, the 
anniversary of the death of the king was fétéd, and again the public 
functionaries swore hatred to royalty. 

It makes one shudder to write of the things—incongruous, discordant, 
and infamous—that have been /é¢éd in turn on the Champ de Mars. 
Oaths of concord by the side of oaths of hatred; a fété de la jeunesse, to 
commemorate all the youths of sixteen being called upon to bear arms, 
by the side of abolition of slavery; a patriotic king “ the side of a 
death-dealing warrior; the sovereignty of the people by the side of a 
murdered monarch ; the Goddess of Liberty by the side of the Supreme 
Being! And where are now the kings, the conquerors, the founders of 
the last new Republic, the National Assembly, the constitutions, and the 
oaths? Well might the gamins of Paris sing in chorus, after the fire- 
mae of the 14th of May, 1852, “ Buvons, buvons a la Santé des 

etes |” 

The last of the fétes—the “ Féte of the Eagles”—opened with a 
strangely lugubrious omen. A favourite sailor was employed at dawn to 
hoist up the eagle which was to replace for the future the tri-colored 
flag at the Elysée. In doing so, he unfortunately fell and was killed. 
Two days afterwards, a ridiculous story was invented and promulgated, 
that the sailor had gone mad and perished by an act of insanity. 
same day a colonel of cavalry was overbalanced by his eagle and tumbled 

le and self to the ground. ‘The omen in this case, not having been 
followed by any personal injury, was the theme of much merriment. 

On the way to the Champ de Mars, an Englishman addressed a 
stranger in the crowd that surrounded the prince, to make inquiries as to 
some of the personages in the staff, when the very manifest trouble of the 

1D in question so aroused the Englishman’s suspicions, that he gave in- 
ormation which led to his apprehension. It was passed over next day as the 
freak of a young provincial gentleman. As the prince approached the Ecole 
Militaire, two men in blouses were arrested in making desperate attempts 
to get near his person. Nothing more was heard of the circumstance, 
even whether they were armed or not. When the troops marched 
the prince, a young lady, by getting between two companies, was enabled 
to approach the person of the president and deliver a petition. Nothing 
was also heard of this; probably for a father, cohen or brother's relief 
from durance vile. But either some officer or a whole company must 
have seconded that petition, or their gallantry went to a very unwonted 
extent. Will the banished of Cayenne or Algiers, and the manacled of 
all the forts of France, be some day or other less assiduous in endeavour- 
ing to get near the person of the Prince-President ? 

At a a ‘early hour, the — « the gerd pr introduced 
us to a neighbouring café, ogising for its ing en petite 
tenue, whioke as he i kia shir sleeves, was not far from the truth, 
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nor was the undress of the Kawa Bashi rendered the less flagrant 
contrast with the gay crowd. Za France en grande tenue, as La 
rts a= rae this sanie evening, which was already wending its way 
political drama that was about to be enacted by 
“is and people, army by ad Ped Prinoe. President. 
Scochatia Ges tapaneagy ‘de Mars, before the troops assembled within 
The first thing that cau ought the eye was the 
ii liad save ibaa or pavilion, as She French have it—which 
. the whole front of the Ecole Militaire. This splendid elevation 
be described as divided into five parts, the central and two lateral 
beyond the others, and connected by galleries rising amphi- 
Sorette The central, the rostra par excellence, profusely deco- 
on with and other martial i insignia, contained the eagles and 
the thro latter being as yet, however, only designated as a 
fauteuil. This crimson velveted arm-chair was approached by a lofty 
flight of steps. To describe all the other decorations of this, tasteful 
Shot Boy ey too greatan undertaking. Two great gilt 
lions maaiadaie Gia we attention, being very awkwardly seated on 
and presenting altogether a very distressed appearance. 
There was rie an immense bird of Jove, sprinkling forked lightning 
oat the quondam proprietor of tame eagles. There were whole hosts 
Iden stars on a very blue heaven. ‘There were gorgeous draperies 
of Saaieen velvet, fringed i in gold, and gracefully gathered up with golden 
cords with heavy tassels at the ends. There were pillars with garlands, 
and bearing the ever-memorable legend of the 7,500,000 votes which 
confirmed the coup d’état that broughe all this about, and another legend 
that vate Voe-pa the voice of the people to be more divine than hereditary 
right— Vowr poe vor Dei. A political and a pious fiction. 

In front of this elevation, and about one-third way between it and the 
bridge of Jena, stood an isolated edifice, also of very elegant appearance. 
This y was the chapel, the altar being placed on a platform besdiapdive feet 
, and reached by a flight of steps, carpeted and decorated with vases 
of flowers. Above the altar was a dome, su by four pilasters, 
incumbent arches corresponding tothe four sides of the Champ 
de Mars. At each corner were two statues ; at the angle of each cor- 
aa a golden eagle; and high above all rose the emblem of Christianity, 
‘towering to an elevation of seventy-five feet. Two of the statues had 
een blown down, and rested on the dome, and at no time would the 
tall candles that decorated the altar, or the gilt chandeliers that hung 
from the dome, burn in the breeze ; but still, when that chapel was 
crowded with some 600 white surplices, above which rose ‘the golden 
mitres of bishops and archbishop, and the gallery around was lined with 
Mn terms prey when 600 to 800 voices pealed forth 
hymn of eo to the Almighty, and martial strains re-echoed the 
solemn chant from the plain beneath—the effect was very striking, and 
it was ible not to be moved even by a purely theatrical display, for 
y was on so large a scale that it did what it was calculated to 
do—it aroused the senses to an unreasoning enthusiasm. 

The ¢ertres, or shady embankments, which extend along both sides of 
the Champ de Mars, were in me yt oecupied by erren . stands, which 
were very considerately erected back as to rhe for the crowd 
in front. The latter were railed off from the field, and tie monotony of 
the outline was broken by masts erected at short distances, bearing eagles 
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‘and flags, and beneath was inscribed the number of the regiment that was 
‘to take up its station on that part of the field, with a record of the battles 
it had been engaged in. 

A stroll round. showed that there were few stands in which seats could 
not be obtained at an outlay of twenty francs. One of these stands was 
amarked asthe Tribune Britanique et Américaine ; no doubt, by appli- 
‘cation in the proper quarter, seats might have been obtained ; being on 
the further side, it was unknown, and never half-filled; many well- 
‘dressed persons had “friends’” tickets to dispose of at fancy prices. It 
‘was said in the French papers, that an Englishman gave fifty francs for 
‘a ete story ~ ars em after oe ae stated above. 1 
‘got a chair a-piece, close to the point whi e Daguerreotypists 
iced as i paar of their pablo) for one franc each. . 

Before eleven, regiments of foot, cavalry, and artillery, began pouring 
in from every direction. One regiment, which proached by the Avenue 
de Suffren, found its progress on to the field opposed by the barrier 
before described. A mimic scene of war was got up. The bearded 
sappers were ordered to clear the obstacle with as much impetuosity as if 
the regiment had been in the presence of an enemy, and, unsheathing their 
axes, they proceeded to the Jabour with a gravity suiting the importance 
of the occasion. The tambour-majors were unusually magnificent ; their 
‘only rivals were some of the Suisses who headed their departments of the 
ministry. The filles du régiment were also numerous, and very smartly 
dressed, some with blue and some red petticoats, and their neat little 
barrels of eau de vie seemed to be as much in request as themselves. 

The Chasseurs 4 Pied, or Tirailleurs de Vincennes, their caps for the 
first time surmounted by a dark green plume, were among the earliest to 
take up their places on the ground. There were four bataillons (5th, 6th, 
8th, and 9th) of this formidable corps, which has so justly roused the 
jealousy of other nations, especially ours, so much behindhand in all 
that concerns military matters. The place assigned to them was one of 
honour, and they took precedence of the line. In the déjilé, they passed 
the Prince-President at a trot, for their peculiar step cannot be called 
running, and which they kept up for upwards of a mile. 

The Gendarmerie Mobile acted as a guard of honour to the clergy, 
‘but they formed in with the other troops to march past the Prince-Presi- 
dent, and they were, with the Garde Républicaine and the Ecole de 
St. Cyr, the only troops that were applaud undeniable demonstra- 
tion made in favour of t their republican tendencies. 

noon the Champ de Mars was nearly full of troops. They could 
not have formed into line, but infantry on the left, cavalry on the right 
(of the President), the infantry was massed in battalions, the cavalry in 
columns of squadrons ; the artillery occupying the extreme, or river-side 
of ‘the field, and of the left. 

There were of cavalry, two regiments of Cuirassiers, two of Carabi- 
neers, two of Dragoons, three of Lancers, two regiments of Hussars, 
three regiments of Chasseurs, one regiment of Guides ; altogether, fifteen 

iments. The Guides—a new —were dressed like wanes only 


with short outside boots, and the wore een ot There were 
also ten batteries of artillery, and the mounted Reépublicaine and 
Gendarmerie de la Seine. 


Of infantry there were four battalions of Chasseurs a Pied, and t 
regiments of light infantry and of the line. There were also the 











In addition, however, tc regular and irregular troops, and what 
gave a iar éclat to the scene was, that every eorps'in the French ser- 
vict had its .representatives there: There were Spahis and Zouaves in 
their semi-barbarian costumes ; there were deputations of the Invalides— 
relics of the old republican and imperial: hosts—who were excused march- 
ing round the field, a a of a trifle upwards of .three 9 The 
Gendarmerie were represented b tations from every of France; 
those of Corsica, were Septiedlacip-eindeet The naval force was also 
ss by marine artillery, marines, and marine gendarmerie. Some 

these latter represented pretty accurately the tradition that obtains in 
England of a pig-marine, the bait being plaited behind, rings fixed in 
the ears, and great blue shirt collars worn as large as a girl’s tippet. 

At ‘about half-past twelve the guns of the Invalides, cated to by 
the batteries near the bridge of Jena, announced the approach of the 
Prince-President. The drums beat to arms, the bands struck up, and the 
ranks closed. But so vast was the , and so loud the noise, especially 
of cymbals, added to the tinkle sad jar of wind instruments, that every- 
thing looked diminutive, and the effect of the whole was that of clusters 
of bees being driven to their hives by the clashing of frying~pans. 

The Prince-President cantered along in front of the ranks with the seat 
of a practised. rider and with the ease of a gentleman. It was left to 
Jerome to represent Imperial times. There was the cross-cut coat, the 
traditional hat, breeches, and boots.' And the old marshal played his part 
to perfection. He rode stiff and straight, stern yet pleased, with his 
sword held straight aloft, its point invoking the memory of things above, 
of glories and victories, and of men gone bye and numbered with the 
dead. Old times really seemed for a moment revived in the person of 
the Prince of Montfort, once King of Westphalia. 

Among the staff were Mughribin Arab‘ and Kabyle chieftains, and 
others in alliance with the French. Their short stirrups, which gave too 
great a curvature to the lower part of the back, and threw the knees up 
into the chest, did not show off théir manly, sinewy.forms to advantage. 
Their flowing burnuzes contrasted ill with the martial severity of the 
European uniform; and although there was heat and dust enough to 
make a little Sahara, still the tasseled spear, and the palm-tree, and a 
host of other little accompaniments, were wanting to make an Arab look 
at home. .He was as much out of place in the Champ de Mars as the 
Egyptian obelisk is in the Place de la Concorde. Some of these Arabs 
were chieftains of high descent. Such were Bu Alim, son of the Sheriff, 
and Bu Madin, Aga of the Sbiyahs. There were also men of a different 
stamp, as Si Tahar al Maydin, the head of all the tulbas, or lettered 
Algerines, and Sliman Ban Siam, a hakim of Milianeh, who induced the 
inhabitants to submit to the French.. Among the Kabyles were Si Ban 
ali ban Sheriff, renowned for his piety, and Si Hassen u Kassy, a traitor 
to his country and his religion. Al er, there were eighteen Arab 
and Kabyle chiefs or men of note to delight the Parisians with a living 
pee of foreign conquest. The imitation Arabs of the Hippodrome are 

the future to obscurity. All the French papers agreed in 
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representing these Musselmen as being immoved by the us. spec= 
tacle of power, and civilisation placed before am Thar gtavity was 
never distu their never won, their enthusiasm never roused. 
Children of the roek and the:desert, depending in the-first place on Pro- 
vidence, and next on each individual self alone, there is that within them 
which |is, almost, obliterated! by the. frietion of civilised society, and is 
especially rare among the French-—a profound and yet ever active, ever 
wakeful sentiment of religion and strong: self-reliance. ‘To minds so con- 
stituted, all that passed. before their eyes was mere tinsel and glitter, luxury 
and pretension, something that man proposed, but that God would dispose 
of as He best thought fit... , top 

There were also two representatives of the English army. One was an 
officer of the Horse Guards, 4s, military a looking a man as any on the 
field; the other in. the staff-umiform, with his shirt collar turned down, 
was a fair specimen of the English officer as traditionally handed down 
in France. _ One of. these was, it is said, unhorsed during the 
review, 

“ The whole world,” said one of the French papers, “ was there to see 
the army, which the whole of Europe is jealous of.” Considering the ex- 
pense of such toys,'we know: one country at least that does not envy 
such an acquisition, and a greater part of the French themselves are be- 
ginning to understand that men were made for better things than being 
made targets of for bullets, or filling up a place in a raree-show. In the 
latter case, they have found out to their cost that ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle”” . As, however, the more weary a nation may get of the 
burden of such an army, the greater the necessity there may arise for 
supporting it by some foreign and predatory war; so it is well to know 
that such troops would never be combated at fair odds by a raw militia, 
aided by volunteer rifle corps, and two or three battalions of pensioners 
and invalids, as Manson a penurious House of Commons. Great 
Britain might just as well take refuge with the tremulous peers in the 
imaginary destructive powers of a fabulous invention; or resort at once 
to the pasteboard appliances of the Chinese, and frighten away the con- 
querors of Isly and Zaatcha with painted monsters. 

From the platform of the central rostra, where he was received on 
dismounting by the civil authorities, the Prince-President delivered, one 
after the other, the eagles to the colonels and chefs de bataillons, deliver- 
ing upon so momentous an occasion a speech which a French paper pro- 
nounced to be @ la hauteur des circonstances—steps and eagle flights 
included. ,; 

The Champ de Mars, its 50,000 military, of one description and an- 
other, and its. 100,000 tators, were next for a time handed over to 
the ministers of God. ‘The metropolitan chapter, the honorary canon of 
the Paris church in. full canonical costume, the curés and vicars in sur- 

lices and red.stoles ; the members of the diocesan seminaries en soutane, 

d been filing, for some time past, towards the lofty chapel that stood 
isolated like a tomb in the desert. Upon this occasion an untoward 
accident happened, an unfortunate diocesan having been kicked on the 
head by a most. irreverent horse.. At length the chapel was filled with 
white surplices, and the aquilifers brought their lifeless birds to be 
blessed by the archbis ceremony commenced with the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost, . At moment of elevation a salute of guns was 
fired; the drums beat to- arms, the trumpets sounded, the whole of the 
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was to procure peace. According to this view of the subject, a predatory 
war of invasion would not meet with the archbishop’s approbation. “ The 
wisdom of the Prince-President,” added the worthy prelate, resting upon 
a broken reed, “would preserve him from being dazzled by the love of 
glory. With such valiant armies in hand, peace could be talked about. 

eagles (poor little gilded things, not much larger than a pigeon) 
will have, from the summits of the Atlas to the summits of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, a sufficiently vast space for their flight.” This is con- 
ye the genuine bird of the Grampians might feel ruffled by the 
visit of such an ornithological imposition; and what, by-the-by, will 
the lammer-geyer say to being so ceremoniously turned out of his own 
strongholds? 

The worthy prelate then reminded the President, in courtly strain of 
allusion, that Solomon had been allowed to build more than David, or, 
in other words, that the nephew might do even more for the Church 
and society than the uncle, since he had the good fortune to “reign” in 
a time of peace; which the modern Solomon answered by proceeding to 
review his mags men. : meta sae 

During the reception of the eagles e regiments, the different 
bands esseatiiled to play altogether. The effect of an orchestra unex- 
ampled in numbers was totally lost in so vast a forum. Only now and 
then a faint sound stru through the breeze, and the director, 
mounted on a high scaffold, appeared to be working himself up into an 
extraordinary frenzy for no purpose whatsoever. A Napoleonic paper 
said unblushingly, “ Chaque ier, chaque soldat, a voulu toucher 
l'aigle confiée A sa bravoure et A son honneur.” The fact was, that the 

es were received by the regiments with the greatest indifference, 
when called upon to do so, the soldiers cheered with a faint hurrah 
or a “Vive Napoleon.” Some allowance must be made, however, for 
loss of sound. After the défilé the troops resumed their places, and made 
ph wana oe ~ and left, to salute, with presented arms, the President 

And so ended this last of the “ Fétes.” The Prince-President rode 
home as he had come. The unanimous voice of the army did not elect 

. him emperor. It is said that some of his more enthusiastic followers 

wished to ride on to the Tuileries; but they were stopped by the prince, 

who said, “ Not yet, !’ Empire n'est pas encore fait.” The Pays, a Na- 
oni , of the 14th of May, said: “The military feasts of the 10th 

of Ma come to an end without bringing about any change in the 

political order. Louis Napoleon, received by the e and the 

with its, has not been imed emperor as had been anno 

After having distributed to the different regiments the eagles which re- 

mind France of its glory and of the immortality of his name, he went 
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baek to the Elysée, as he .issued forth from it, President of the French 
Republic.” The article in question, being professedly written to show 
pourquot [ Empire n'est pas fait, goes on to argue that such an un- 
ey aoe failure was strictly logical, and that an empire could not 
arise a review. The question still remains, however, would it have 
been accepted from a review ? 

Paris was mad with excitement that afternoon. As to the restaurants, 
the garcons were nowhere and everywhere—dishes few and, far between 
—the asperges cold and en salade. ‘Pas bon, pas bon,” exclaimed 
Fitzjones. ‘The M.P.-to-be was horrified. Two Germans sat near the 
excursionists, who had bivouacked all night on the Boulevards. Others 
had not recovered the hemorrhage from the nose, which sun and excite- 
ment produced pretty generally, The Hétel Dieu was crowded with acci- 
dents, and even the Morgue had its victims. At Charenton the soldiers 
and the populace came to blows, and swords were used. At night the 
facades of the theatres and public buildings were illuminated, the 
theatres were besieged, hundreds were refused admission to ‘La Dame 
aux Camelias,” the avenue of the Champs Elysées and the great square 
were one continuous fair, as was also the whole oa of the Quai d'Orsay, 
on the other side of the water. Even the Boulevard du Temple had 
its café concerts. 

The next day the féte still went on. The saloons of the Exposition of 
1852, rich in works of art, before which, looked upon in a more general 
serise than as a mere display of form and colouring, our exhibition at the 
Royal Academy falls into insignificance, were crowded from an early 
hour. The Louvre was filled from the marine gallery down to the 
dungeon with the colossal monsters from Nineveh. So great was the in- 
flux to the Pantheon, that the gue had to be ascended by one stair 
and descended by another. In the evening there was a dal in the interior 
quadrangle of the Ecole Militaire, which had been enclosed in and gor- 
geously decorated for that purpose. “‘ Jamais,” said a French paper, “il 
n’a éte donné de contempler un spectacle plus beau, plus éclatant, plus 
splendide.” 

The same day the Napoleonic papers had it all their own way. 
They proclaimed that the Eagles had come back. That there was not 
a cottage where the news of the return of the les would not make 
the hearts beat of the old man who remembers, of the son who hopes, of 
the grandson who guesses. “The Eagles, that is to say, the glory, 
the honour, the lustre of the French name.” But on Wednesday a storm 
succeeded to the calm, and the opposition journals, as if by pre-arrange- 
ment, all opened with the same ominous question, ‘“‘ What is meant by 
the Eagles?” The question was tortured in every possible point of 
view, but they all agreed in denouncing them as souvenirs of ambition, 
war, and bloodshed. 

A banquet of 800 covers at the Tuileries helped, however, to keep up 
the humour of a fortunate few, and, amid histrionic performances 
in old palatial theatre the same evening, “La Distribution des 
Aigles,” a grandiose poem by Méry, spoken by Mademoiselle Judith, and 
a ‘‘Poéme de Circonstance,” by a glory-struck adjutant-major, M. 
Lafon, of the Garde République, attested that if the Empire was not 
there, its candidates for the t-laureateship were. 

The heights of the fa gave a blazing finale to the Feast on the 
Thursday night. About half-past eight the Prince-President arrived 
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and took his place in the tribune of Monday, which was. illuminated. 
The chapel had been dismantled. The people filled the different 
stands and the terraces, and were dispersed over the field itself, which was 
up with rows of idal stands filled with lampions, 

the sides and mice of the plain, while, as a wise precaution 
against a rush after the fireworks were over, regiments of soldiers were 
ye mde line across the field at intervals of about 500 yards. 

isely at nine o'clock a blue light appeared at the 7 of the dome 
over the Ecole Militaire, where, on the day of the Eagles, there had been 
a trophy of flags. This was the signal, and it was replied to by a salvo 
of alery from a battery stationed on the Quay de la Conférence. In 
an instant there rose up a flight of innumerable rockets, which, after 
going to an immense height, burst into myriads of stars of every shade 
of the rainbow. At the same time, infantry stationed on the terrace in 
front of the bridge of Jena, along the quays on both sides of the river, 
on the bridge, and on the heights of Chaillot, began a scene of mimic 
warfare by an extraordinary discharge of Roman candles, which they kept 
up to the last. In the midst of this harmless firing, red fires were seen 
bursting forth on different parts of the heights, and in a short time the 
whole hill assumed the appearance of a burning mass of deep red hue, out 
of which kept showering high into the air flights of bombs, discharged from 
mortars, and each throwing forth innumerable stars.. The appearance of the 
Trocadero at that time really beggared description—it was as if the whole 
ground had been transformed into a mass of burning lava. 

In a moment after, and as if by enchantment, the red fire disappeared, 
and in its place rose before tne astonished view of the spectators a view 
of the Triumphal Arch of the Carrousel, not in sombre marble, like the 
original, but blazing in light; on the top stood a gigantic eagle, with 
wings extended, as if protecting, or‘ hovering over, the inscription that 
blazed forth resplendently below—‘“ Vive Louis Napoleon.” On each 
side were pillars of light, one surmounted by the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and the other by the New Military Medal. 

Last of all, and exceeding everything previous in magnitude and mag- 
nificence, came the Bouquet. It can only be compared to a fearful erup- 
tion of Etna or Vesuvius, sending forth, instead of lava, and to an 
immense height, a continued torrent of brilliant stars, each star again 
bursting into other stars, till there were miles of fireworks in operation at 
once, and the whole sky for a long distance round was filled with them, 
of every hue and colour, and, owing to some meteorological peculiarity, 
remained lighted up for hours afterwards. 

There was no enthusiasm shown among the crowds that filled the vast 
ate of the Champ de Mars at this truly magnificent spectacle ; and, 

i night, there were many more spectators at the fireworks than at 
the distribution of eagles. It took hours to get back to the other side 
of the Seine by any road. There were few or no exclamations of any 
kind whatsoever; what there were of admiration, were chiefly from the 
English or from strangers. A was sung, with the refrain of “ Buvons, 
buvons @ la Santé des Fétes.” But that was all; and with the last of 
the Roman candles went out also the hopes of an Empire for some time 
to come. 








